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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


American Chemical Society Series of 
Scientific and Technologic Monographs 

By arrangement with the Interallied Conference of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry, which met in London and Brussels in July, 
1919 the American Chemical Society was to undertake the pro- 
duction and publication of Scientific and Technologic Mono- 
graphs on chemical subjects. At the same time it was agreed 
that the National Research Council, in cooperation with the 
American Chemical Society and the American Physical Society, 
should undertake the production and publication of Critical 
Tables of Chemical and Physical Constants. The American 
Chemical Society and the National Research Council mutually 
agreed to care for these two fields of chemical development. 
The American Chemical Society named as Trustees, to make 
the necessary arrangements for the publication of the mono- 
graphs, Charles L. Parsons, Secretary of the American Chemical 
Society, Washington, D. C.; John E. Tceple, Treasurer of the 
American Chemical Society, New York City; and Professor 
Gellert Alleman of Swarthraore College. The Trustees have 
arranged for the publication of the American Chemical Society 
series of (a) Scientific and (b) Technologic Monographs by the 
Chemical Catalog Company of New York City. 

The Council, acting through the Committee on National Policy 
of the American Chemical Society, appointed the editors, named 
at the close of this introduction, to have charge of securing 
authors, and of considering critically the manuscripts prepared. 
The editors of each series will endeavor to select topics which 
are of current interest and authors who are recognized as author- 
ities in their respective fields. The list of monographs thus far 
secured appears in the publisher’s own announcement elsewhere 
in this volume. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The development of knowledge in all branches of science, and 
especially in chemistry, has been so rapid during the last fifty 
years and the fields covered by this development have been so 
varied that it is difficult for any individual to keep in touch with 
the progress in branches of science outside his own specialty. 
In spite of the facilities for the examination of the literature 
given by Chemical Abstracts and such compendia as Beilstein’s 
Handbuch der Organischen Chemie, Richter’s Lexikon, Ostwald’s 
Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Chemie, Abegg’s and Gmelin-Kraut’s 
Handbuch der Anorganischen Chemie and the English and 
French Dictionaries of Chemistry, it often takes a great deal 
of time to coordinate the knowledge available upon a single topic. 
Consequently when men who have spent years in the study of 
important subjects are willing to coordinate their knowledge 
and present it in concise, readable form, they perform a service 
of the highest value to their fellow chemists. 

It was with a clear recognition of the usefulness of reviews of 
this character that a Committee of the American Chemical 
Society recommended the publication of the two series of mono- 
graphs under the auspices of the Society. 

Two rather distinct purposes are to be served by these mono- 
graphs. The first purpose, whose fulfilment will probably render 
to chemists in general the most important service, is to present 
the knowledge available upon the chosen topic in a readable 
form, intelligible to those whose activities may be along a wholly 
different line. Many chemists fail to realize how closely their 
investigations may be connected with other work which on the 
surface appears far afield from their own. These monographs 
will enable such men to form closer contact with the work of 
chemists in other lines of research. The second purpose is to 
promote research in the branch of science covered by the mono- 
graph, by furnishing a well digested survey of the progress 
already made in that field and by pointing out directions in 
which investigation needs to be extended. To facilitate the 
attainment of this purpose, it is intended to include extended 
references to the literature, which will enable anyone interested 
to follow up the subject in more detail. If the literature is so 
voluminous that a complete bibliography is impracticable, a 
critical selection will be made of those papers which are most 
important. 
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The publication of these books marks a distinct departure in 
the policy of the American Chemical Society inasmuch as it is 
a serious attempt to found an American chemical literature with- 
out primary regard to commercial considerations. The success 
of the venture will depend in large part upon the measure of 
cooperation which can be secured in the preparation of books 
dealing adequately with topics of general interest; it is earnestly 
hoped, therefore, that every member of the various organizations 
in the chemical and allied industries will recognize the impor- 
tance of the enterprise and take sufficient interest to justify it. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


The new edition of this IMono}>;raph was j)rcpar('(l at the miuest 
of tlie Publisher i\m\ of the l^ditors of th(’ Series of Seientifie Mono- 
graphs. Work is in aetive progress in the held of iMizyine Actions 
in a number of laboratories in bairope, in Ja])an, in this country, 
and elsewhere. The available material is increasing rapidly. Mever- 
tlieless, tlio subject has not attained, or even jipproaehed, a stand- 
ardized, much less static, condition, for purposes of ])resentation. 

The point of view from which this edition has been ])rep!ired is 
essentially the same as that of the former edition. The view which 
is emphasized particularly is the interdep(‘nd('nce of various lines 
of chemical study, laizyme actions may l)e treati'd as a grou[) of 
chemical reactions analogous to other chemical changes. The sub- 
stances taking part in such actions an* an integnil j)art of cla'inical 
science. Such considerations justify tin* inclusion of a tr(*atis(’ on 
Enzyme Actions in a seri('s of Monographs of Chemistry. Although 
the sul)ject matt(*r cannot Ik; f)resented in as well-round(’d and final 
(?) a form as many might desire, for others, this very incomi)l(‘t(*- 
iK'ss togetlier with the fact that the topic is a living one, subj('ct 
to develo])ment, growth, and change, will a<ld intcTcst to its future 
study. 

The study of enzyme actions is of importanc(; not only in connec- 
tion with, and as a pait of, chemicail science, but also in its biologi«*al 
aspects b('cause of the bearing of such actions upon the chemical 
changes occurring in life processes. The dev(‘lopinent of the kiKjwl- 
edge of the chemical phenomena underlying living matter is bound 
up intimately with a knowledge of enzyme actions. A numbe r of 
results bearing on this (pie.stion are presentee! in Chapter IX and 
may serve to indicate the possibilities of such studies. 

Considerable new material has been incorporated in this edition, 
at the same time the essential parts of the former edition have l)een 
retained. Chapter IX is entirely nc'W. The more recent studies of a 
number of investigators in this field have been included as far as 
practicable. While it has been impossible to include the work of 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


all, or even of the majority, it is hoped that the references which 
are given are sufficiently numerous and complete to enable others 
who may be interested to enter upon and to pursue studies along 
these lines. 

The author wishes again to thank those who were mentioned in 
the Preface of the former edition for their aid and encouragement. 
At the same time, a special word of thanks must be extended to the 
following, who gave freely of their time, offering advice relative to 
the various questions which presented themselves: — Miss Grace 
McGuire and Miss Helen Miller Noyes of the Harriman Research 
Laboratory; Professors George B. Pegram and John M. Nelson 
of Columbia University; and Dr. John H. Northrop of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research. 

The author also wishes to express his appreciation to the Editor 
of the Series of Scientific Monographs, as well as to his Associates 
on the Editorial Board, and to the Publisher, for the uniform cour- 
tesy and kindness which they have shown, and for the advice and 
suggestions offered by them in connection with this monograph. 

A number of figures reproduced in Chapter IX have been pub- 
lished in papers appearing in the Journal of Biological Chemistry. 
Thanks are due the Journal for the use of the plates of these figures. 


July 15, 1924. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF 
ENZYME ACTIONS 


I. — Introduction 

Enzymes may be defined as catalysts found in living matter. 
The study of the eliemieal nature of substances which occur in ani- 
mal and vegetable matter and the changes these substances under- 
go during life ])ro(‘esses, brought about the view that agents are 
present in living organisms which are capable of changing the 
velocities of certain delinite chemical transformations in the mate- 
rial wliicli is present. Without entering into the historical de- 
velopment of the discovery of various enzyme actions, or the 
relation between enzymes and ferments, it may be stated that the 
view is generally accepted that enzymes are catalysts; that they 
arc found in, and therefore produced by, living organisms; and that 
they are not living in that they do not in themselves possess the 
powers of growtli and reproduction in the ordinary meanings of 
these terms. 

Enzymes and enzyme actions may be studied from various points 
of view. In the first place, attention may be fixed upon a ccrt.ain 
chemical reaction and a search made for animal and vegetable 
materials from different sources such as tissue extracts, vegetable 
extracts, etc., which increase the velocity of the chemical change. 
Secondly, a definite preparation may be tested with a variety of 
chemical reactions in order to determine the different enzyme ac- 
tions it possesses. These methods of investigation have been 
carried on very extensively and have yielded a rich harvest. In- 
numerable reactions may be liisted whose velocities are modified 
by the addition of one or another of the enzyme preparations. This 
descriptive method of study must necessarily be the first step in 
the development of a science of enzyme actions and reactions. 

Following this stage of the study, two methods of attacking the 
11 
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problem present themselves. Enzymes, as catalysts, modify re- 
action velocities. A systematic study of reaction velocities, their 
significance, and the factors upon which they depend would be in 
order. Then the general problem of catalysts would be considered, 
and finally, enzymes as a special group of catalytic substances. 
The second method of attack would include the study of the chem- 
ical nature of enzymes, their compositions, structural formulas, 
and reactions. That is to gay, enzymes would be studied as though 
they possessed definite chemical structures. 

An attempt will be made here to indicate the progress which has 
been made in enzyme studies in recent years. The descriptive 
methods have shown so many reactions which are catalyzed by 
enzymes, and also such a great variety of animal and vegetable 
products which are capable of increasing the velocities of chemical 
changes, that reference to the larger textbooks of biological chem- 
istry and to compilations of enzyme actions may suffice for the 
details of the older work in this field. A recent invcstiga|jion of 
certain enzyme actions of various tissue and tumor extracts, more 
quantitative in nature than most of the earlier work will, however, 
be given in this connection. The newer methods of study, involving 
in the main the relations of enzyme actions and reactions to phe- 
nomena which have been studied in other fields of chemistry, will 
be taken up more in detail. 

Although a great many reactions have been found to belong to 
the group of enzyme reactions, it is possible to classify them in a 
comparatively simple manner with the aid of some recent concep- 
tions of theoretical chemistry. These theoretical views, involving 
the stnictures of chemical compounds, will be presented here as a 
necessary foundation for the consideration of enzyme reactions and 
the factors influencing their velocities. 

Practically all enzyme actions deal with reactions of organic 
compounds. For a number of years, perhaps from 1870 or there- 
abouts until comparatively recently, in the teaching and treatment 
of chemical substances, it has been customary to consider chem- 
istry as divided into two branches, inorganic chemistry and organic 
chemistry. Different methods were used in experimental work in 
handling and working with the substances grouped in this way, 
and as a result, theories were developed for one or the other of these 
divisions. These theories were apparently limited to one group. 
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For example, the theor>’’ of electrolytic dissociation in solution was 
not considered by some of its most active advex-ates to be ap- 
plicable to organic compounds, while at the same time a numl)er of 
organic chemists ignored this theory not only in their own experi- 
mental work, but also in their teaching and writing, even when 
dealing with inorganic substances. 

Fortunately, in recent years, the development of eliemical theory 
has taken a more rational trend. Theories are considered to apply 
to all chemical compounds. Division of substances into organic 
and inorganic compounds is for convenience only. This matter of 
convenience may refer to such practical questions as teaching, oc- 
currence in nature, like properties, etc. A certain theory may be 
developed with one group of compounds. This theoiy apparently 
does not apply in tlic same way to a different class of compounds, 
but a more careful study will always show that conditions of test- 
ing may be different; that a common truth applicable in some way 
to bo^i classes is present; and therefore that the theory as developed 
was incomplete. Thus, the theory of electrolytic dissociation was 
developed in connection with certain properties of inorganic sub- 
stances in aqueous solution. At first, the theory was not consid- 
ered to apply to organic substances either as solutes or solvents. 
Then further experimentation showed that organic substances, to 
varying extents, showed tlie phenomenon of electrolytic dissociation 
in’ solutions. The most recent development brings out the view 
that all chemical combinations between atoms are electrical in 
character, and that for a substance to show electrolytic dissociation 
in solution, the participation of a solvent with certain definite 
properties is essential. 

With this general viewpoint of chemical theory in mind, it will 
be possible to consider the basic theories of chemical reactions 
somewhat further. Some of the views relating to the structures, 
chemical and physical, of the substances involved in enzyme actions 
will be given in this chapter, while in the next chapter the theoret- 
ical relations involved in the changes or in the dynamic processes 
occurring will be developed. 

Enzyme reactions, or the reactions whose velocities are observed 
to be increased by enzymes, may be divided into two general classes. 
In one class, the elements of water or of some similar compound 
may be added to or eliminated from the substance being changed; 
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in the other class, oxidation or reduction occurs. The first class in- 
cludes such reactions as the hydrolyses of esters, of complex carbo- 
iiydrates including di-, tri-, and polysaccharides, of urea, of amides, 
etc. 

The second class of reactions mentioned, that including oxidation 
and reduction, may be considered somewhat naorc in detail in this 
connection. Oxidation or reduction refers in any given case to one 
or more definite atoms of a molecule and not to the molecule as a 
whole. With inorganic compounds, the view has been generally 
accepted that oxidation consists in an increase in the positive 
charge of the atom being oxidized or a decrease in the negative 
charge. Using the electron conception of valence, these views be- 
come simplified and applicable to all classes of compounds. The 
electron conception of valence states that in the formation of a 
union or linking between two atoms, one of these atoms loses a 
(negative) electron and the other gains this electron. As a result 
of this linking, the first of these atoms acquires a unit positive 
charge, the second a unit negative charge. This means simply that 
valence instead of being denoted by a number is stated as a posi- 
tive or negative number. In oxidation, the valence of the atom 
being oxidized is increased, in reduction, decreased. Thus, the 
change of ferrous chloride into ferric chloride is represented as 
follows: 

FcCl2-->FeCls 

The valence of the iron is increased one unit, the valence of the 
chlorine remains unchanged. The change from hydrogen sulfide 
to sulfur dioxide is represented as follows: 

HsS-^SO^ 

Here the valence of the sulfur is increased six units. Many other 
examples might be quoted but the significant feature is that one 
definite atom is oxidized or reduced, loses or gains negative charges. 
If the complete equation of a chemical reaction is written, then if 
one atom is reduced, some other atom must be oxidized or vice 
versa. It is necessary to have an equivalence of positive and nega- 
tive charges or valences just as it is necessary to have an equiva- 
lence of atoms. The charges indicated as the valences of the 
atoms are only in special cases susceptible to direct experimental 
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measurement. They arc assumed to be present as a eonse(|uence of 
the development of valence tlieories and account satisfactorily for 
a number of facts not readily exjilieable without them. The s:nnc 
views and structures apply to organic coiniKHinds. Tin* change of 
methane to carbon dioxiile may be represented as follows: 

*ClI, + 20, -1-211,0 

(the oxygen molecule may be assumed here to be eitln'r 0 : 0 or 
0 : 0). The carl)on atom is oxidized eight units of valence, the 
hydrogen is neither oxidized nor rediKaa], while the oxygen of the 
two oxygen molecules must be la'duced eight units of valence. All 
organic oxidations and reductions may be considen'il similarly and 
bring such reactions into line with inorganic oxidations and reduc- 
tions. ddiis substitutes one explanation of oxidation-riMluetion ])he- 
nomena for the two or more which W(‘r(! iK'cessary W'Ik'U a funda- 
mental distinction was made ))etwcen the theories of struetures of 
organic and inorganic com])ounds, AVith more or less com))lex 
organic com])ounds, a diHiculty is met with at tinu's in determining 
the atom or atoms which arc oxidized or reduced, but even here, 
the general principles may be applied. 

For the reactions of the first class involving in the main hydro- 
lyses, the use of the electron conception of valence as described 
docs not, at present, add imything essential to their consideration. 
There is no change in the state of oxidation of any of the atoms of 
the molecules taking part in the reactions. 

The newer developments in the views of the structure of matter 
based upon the electronic configurations of atoms and molecules 
mark a definite advance in the treatment of these problems. Tiierc 
is not as yet general agreement with reference to the solutions of 
the problems. 

Two general theories or types of relations arc under discussion 
at the present time. In the one, tlie electrons are assumed to be 
fixed in more or less definite positions in tlie atom or molecule; in 
the other, they are assumed to lie descriliing orbital motions. The 
former theory was developed mainly by J. Thomson,^ Lewis," 

^ For the latost statonit‘i.t of the views of J. .1. Thomson cf. “The Elect run lii 
Chemistry,’' published hy the Franklin Institute. Philadelphia, 1923. 

• G. N. Lewis, Jour. Amer. ( hem. Soc., 7d2 (191C») ; “Valence and tlie Struc- 
ture of Atoms and Molecules” ; Amerif-an Oheniical Society, Monograph Series. 
The Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., New York, 1923. 
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Kossel,® and Langmuir * ; the latter is generally connected with the 
names of Bohr ® and Rutherford.® 

In the so-called “static” atom, electrons are assumed to surround 
the positive nucleus of the atom arranged in concentric groups or 
shells. The number of such electrons is equal to the positive charge 
of the nucleus (number of protons minus nunjber of electrons) or 
the atomic number. In any atom, the arrangement is such that 
two electrons arc in the first group or shell, eight in the second, 
eight in the third, and so on, or less in the outermost shell with a 
smaller or insuffieient number of electrons. With a three dimen- 
sional configuration, the greatest stability is found in the sym- 
metrical structures in which a comi)letc set of eight electrons arc 
arranged at the corners of a cube. Complete symmetrical struc- 
tures are found in the rare gases; helium with a group of two elec- 
trons, neon with groups of two and eight, argon, two, eiglit and 
eight, and so on. Other atoms, containing a smaller number of 
electrons in the outer shell, tend to give oil or take up electrons 
to form a complete shell. This giving off and taking up of electrons 
by two atoms results m the formation of chemical compounds. 
The production of symmetrical and stable electron configurations 
m wbwb orve or more electrons of two different atoms take part 
xs.'Onusseervlobetbe cbaracterrstAC feature of chemical combination. 

eJv of electrons Is tbe main 

tendency which is shown. A general rule “which includes the 
possibility of complete ionization as a special case” is given by 
Lewis (p. 79). “Two atoms may conform to the rule of eight, or 
the octet rule, not only by the transfer of electrons from one atom 
to another, but also by sharing one or more pairs of electrons. These 
elections which are held in common by two atoms may be consid- 
ered to belong to the outer shells of both atoms.” 

A few examples (necessarily in two dimensions) may indicate the 
nature of the structures for simple substances: 


• W. Kossel, Ann. der Phys., ^9, 220 (1916). 

’ 

be’ ,''f’ fir- which may 

^1<)2Ti me V followinBi N. Bohr, Nature, tit, 29 

wf U924) ; MS (1923) ; B. B. Free. Ini. Eng. Ohem.. 16, 

presidential address, “The Bleetrleal Structure 
, t b Association for the Advancement of Science, Liverpool, 1923. 
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Only the clertrons in the outer shell (the so-callcd valence elec- 
trons) arc shown. For the usual double bond, two pairs of elec- 
trons are shared so as to make up a complete set of eight electrons 
for each atom. This is shown, not altogether satisfactorily, in 
the structures for oxygen and ethylene. 

Although it is not possible to enter into any detail with these 
views, their nature and trend may be sufSciently evident They 
are proving extremely useful not only as a classifying principle, 
but also in developing new lines of work. For cxninplc, W. A. 
Noyes ^ recently showed that the incchanisni of addition reactions 
could be readily explained on tlic basis of a pair of electrons held 
in common by two atoms forming a bond, and further that these 
views were not in conflict with, but represented a flcfinite advance 
on, the older positive— negative theories of chemical (‘(jinbination. 

It may be pointed out that in the development of J. J. Thomson, 
a law of force, modified somewhat from the customary one, was 
used in connection with the various electron configurations, and 
the various applications to chemical relations based upon these. 

The Bohr-Rutherford theory of atomic structure based in the 
first instance upon the emission of spectral lines and their relations 
to each other is apparently fundamentally different from the theory 
of the structure of the static atom. 

For the hydrogen atom consisting of a proton and an electron, 
Bohr showed that the electron could move in a number of stable 
orbits controlled by the attractive force of the nucleus, without 

’ W. A. Noyes, Jour, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1,5, 2959 (1923), 
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losing energy by radiiition. (Rutherfgrd, p. 12.) “The position 
and ciiaractcr of these orbits were defined by certain quantum rcla- 
tions depending on one or more wiiolc numbers. It was assumed 
that radiation was only emitted wJmn the electron for some reason 
liimsierred Irom one stable orbit to another of lower energy, 
lb ^ it supposed that a homogeneous radiation was 
0/ fmwncy V dotenninecl by the quantum relation 
E--h V where E was the difference of the energy of the electron in 
the two orbits. Some of these possible orbits arc circular, others 
elliptical, with the nucleus as a focus. ... In a radiating gas giving 
the complete hydrogen spectrum there will he present many different 
kinds of hydrogen atoms, in each of which tlic electron describes 
one of the possible orbits specified by the theory. On this view it 
is seen that tlie variety of modes of vibration of the hydrogen atom 
is ascribed, not to complexity of structure of the atom, but to the 
variety of stable orbits which an el('(;tron may occupy relative to 
the nucleus. Tliis novel theory of the origin of spectra has been de- 
veloped so as to apply not only to hydrogen but to all the elements. 

. , The problem is obviously much less complicated for hydrogen 
than for a heavy atom, where each of the large number of electrons 
present acts on the other, and where the orbits described are much 
more intricate than the orbit of the single electron in hydrogen. 
Notwithstanding the great difficulties of such a complicated system 
of electrons in motion, it has been possible to fix the quantum num- 
ber that characterizes the motion of each electron, and to form at 
any rate a rough idea of the character of the orbit.” 

“It may be of interest to try to visualize the conception of the 
atom we have so far reached by taking for illustration the heaviest 
atom, uranium. At the center of the atom is a minute nucleus sur- 
rounded by a swirling group of 92 electrons, all in motion in definite 
orbits, and occupying but by no means filling a volume very large 
compared with that of the nucleus. Some of the electrons describe 
nearly circular orbits round the nucleus; others, orbits of a more 
elliptical shape whose axes rotate rapidly round the nucleus. I he 
motion of the electrons in the different groups is not necessarily 
confined to a definite region of the atom, but the electrons of one 
group may penetrate deqfiy into the region mainly occupied by an- 
other group, thus giving a type of interconnection or coupling be- 
tween the various groups. The maximum speed of any electron 
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depends on the closeness of the approach to the nucleus, but the 
outermost electron will have a minimum speed of more than 1,000 
kilometers per second, while the innermost K electrons have an 
average speed of more than 150,000 kilonn'ters per second, or half 
the speed of liglit. When we visualize the extraordinary complexity 
of the electronic system we may be surprised that it has been possible 
to find any order in the apparent medley of motions.” (Ruther- 
ford, p. 13.) 

Tlic Bohr atom appears to be based u])on more satisfactory theo- 
retical grounds than tlie static atom. On the other hand, the static 
atom has proven to be more gcan'rally and readily aj)])licablc to 
chemical structures and to permit of a comparatively ready assimi- 
lation with the view of “chemical bonds.” At the same time, the 
striking success which the Bohr atom has had in certain fields of 
chemistry, sucli as, for example, in predicting the proj)ertics of the 
missing clement, number 72, later called hafnium and because of tlie 
incentive given, resulting in its discovery, must not l)e overlooked. 

Attempts to unite the two views of atomic structure, have not, up 
to the present, appeared to be satisfactor^^ 

In this brief, and necessarily inadeciuatc, outline, obviously no at- 
tempt was made to show the development of the various views. Only 
rough cross-sections, so to speak, have becai given. It is hoped, 
however, that a view lias been obtained which shows the trend the 
work on chemical structures is taking, based upon the more funda- 
mental units of chemical composition, the electron and tlie proton. 

These views of cliernictd structure are apparently not necessary in 
a treatment of enzyme reactions. While it is true that enzyme 
reactions might be treated by themselves without considering their 
relation to, or bearing on, other chemical phenomena, it would ap- 
pear that the time has come to include enzyme reactions in the group 
of general chemical reactions, amenable to the same conditions and 
explainable by the same theories. Any general theory found useful 
in the consideration of other chemical reactions, should therefore be 
considered or at least mentioned in connection witli enzyme re- 
actions. The further development of enzyme actions and reactions 
will unquestionably follow chemical lines. The science of chemical 
structures and reactions is at present based upon certain theories, 
and the study of such structures and reactions involves the ap- 
plication of these theories and at the same time results in the further 
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development of these theories. There is no reason to place enzymes 
and their actions in a separate category. As chemical substances 
and chemical actions they must form a part of the chemical whole. 
For various reasons, the application of comparatively simple chemi- 
cal relations to these actions has not been as successful heretofore 
as with some of the other groups of chemical substances and re- 
actions. However, this docs not make further attempts in the same 
direction unnecessary. It is therefore advisable to present some of 
the more recent viewpoints of chemical theory bearing upon these 
and related problems, with the hope and expectation that they will 
be found applicable and useful in some form. Especially in the 
oxidation reactions of enzymes, as will be brought out again in a 
later chapter, are the results at present available uncoordinated 
and unsystematized. 

Several other theories and viewpoints must also be discussed 
briefly since the consideration of chemical actions is based to a cer- 
tain extent upon them and their modifications. 

In the first place the question of solution may be considered, since 
most enzyme actions take place in the presence of water, either in 
aqueous solution, frequently colloidal, or in aqueous suspension. 

The ionic theory or the electrolytic dissociation theory of 
Arrhenius has been extremely successful in accounting for a num- 
ber of facts observed in solutions and in correlating apparently 
diverse phenomena. The reactions of salts in aqueous solutions were 
ascribed to the presence of ions whose existence has been demon- 
strated repeatedly. Some zealous supporters of the ionic theory even 
went so far as to state that only ions take part in chemical reactions. 
This point of view was never considered seriously. The fact that 
unionized molecules as well as ions may take part in chemical 
reactions and that frequently both may be assumed to do so, was 
shown later by a number of workers. This question will be taken 
up in greater detail in Chapters II and III. 

An attempt was made some years ago to develop these problems 
further.® A somewhat more detailed account was published later.® 
In brief, the view was advanced that the readiness or speed with 
which reactions occurred was a phenomenon not dependent upon 

•K. G. Falk and J. M. Nelson, Jour, Amer. Chem. Soc., 37, 1732 (1915). 

• K. G. Falk, “Chemical Reactions ; Their Theory and Mechanism,” published by 
the D. Van Nostrand Company, New York, 1920. 
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the existence of ions. The occurrence, existence, and stability of ions 
in the same way had nothing to do directly with the occurrence 
of chemical reactions. There is, however, an indirect connection. 
The physical property shown by the ability to conduct the electric 
current in solution and the chemical property shown by the ability 
and readiness to undergo change in composition alone or in con- 
junction with other substances, are both assumed to be due to the 
same underlying cause. This cause, while producing both effects, 
need not produce both quantitatively at the same rate. That is to 
say, under certain conditions, the physical property would be much 
the more marked and amenable to experiment; under other con- 
ditions, the chemical. Elsewhere the general theory was suggested 
and developed that chemical reactions between two or more sub- 
stances depend upon the primary formation of addition compounds. 
This view will be spoken of more in detail in Chapter II. In the 
present connection it may be pointed out that it is probable that in 
solution, tlie property of the solvent of forming addition compounds 
with the dissolved substances is the common cause of tlie two sets of 
phenomena, physical [ind chemical. In aqueous solutions, com- 
pounds of the nature of hydrates, which have been shown to exist 
in a number of cases, may well be the cause. In some cases, such 
as with uni-univalent salts in aqueous solutions, very close parallel- 
ism exists between the physical and chemicad properties; with uni- 
divalent and more complex salts, the parallelism is not obvious or 
docs not exist at all. Quantitative proof of this tlicory is not at 
hand, but it has been found useful in the consideration of reactions 
and will be used here. To sum up these relations: The changes 
occurring in chemical reactions do not depend upon the electrolytic 
dissociation of the reacting substances. The chemical changes are 
accompanied very often by electrolytic dissociation phenomena, but 
the latter parallel the former (or vice versa) and do not necessarily 
precede or cause them. The modern views of atomic structure 
assume various arrangements of electric charges (electrons and 
protons) in the atoms, while in the molecules made up of atoms in 
combinations, the distributions or arrangements of certain of these 
electrons have been changed. The experimental facts of electrolytic 
dissociation offer a method for making some of these electric charges, 
due to the change in electron distribution or arrangement, susceptible 
to measurement, but electrolytic dissociation does not produce these 
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charges on the ions. This point musl^ be clearly understood, other- 
wise confusion will result. 

The hydrogen ion concentration has been much emphasized in 
connection with enzyme actions. At the same time, its importance 
in other chemical actions may have been overlooked. In aqueous 
solutions it is unquestionably one of tlie most important standards 
by wliich the properties of the solvent and dissoh^d substances may 
be controlled, and it is possible that it is from this point of view 
that this factor should be considered. 

Another set of phenomena which has given rise to much discussion 
especially in recent years is included under tlie general topic of 
“colloid chemistry.’’ Colloids are obviously of importance in con- 
nection with the study of siibstanc'es obtained from living matter. 
The point of view which will be adopted here is that colloids as 
chemical substances will be considered in the same way as other 
substances, and that colloidal solutions will be assumed to possess 
chemical properties fundamentally similar to those of other solu- 
tions. If apparent exceptions occur, or if phenomena predominate 
which are more in the background with the noncolloidal substances 
cand solutions whose relations have been studied over a longer period 
of time, these exceptions and phenomena will not be designated by 
new names or branches of science, but will be retained under tlie 
group of relations which have not as yet been developed satisfac- 
torily and which require further quantitative study. “Colloid 
ehcmical treatment of certain phenomena is often regarded as con- 
tradictory to e.g. tlie pure cln'mical or the electro-chemical treat- 
ment. We often hear people speak of the colloid chemical theory of 
adsorption in contradistinction to the purely chemical theory; and 
of the colloid chemical theory of proteins in contradistinction to the 
cliemical or the electro-chemical theory of proteins. To a certain 
extent this is only a quibble about words and terms. Traced to 
their very sources, all forces chemical, colloid-chemical and physical 
are electrical in nature and therefore both physics and chemistry 
deal with the same forces — the attractions and repulsions between 
electrons and positive nuclei. This docs not hinder us from divid- 
ing the vast field into practical domains of cultivation according 
to methods used for the work. Colloid chemistry is such a domain. 
The colloid chemist must not forget, however, that his science does 
not operate with any specific forces or substances and that the 
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colloid phenomena traced b^\ck to their sources are built up of 
ordinary physical and chemical phenomena. So for instance, it is 
not admissible to regard the degree of dispersion in a colloid system 
as an arbitrary property determining the system, l)ut it is of im- 
portance because it fort'cs certain conditions upon the system.” 

Similarly, adsorption cora])ounds will be considered to be funda- 
mentally chemical in character. Because of such tacts as amount 
of surface involved and pliysical state of subdivision of the reacting 
components, tlie laws of definite and multiple proportions cannot 
in most eases be proven to apply to the masses in question, and 
equilibrium between all of the various components may not lie at- 
tained in nmny cases. The evidence whieli is rapidly accumulating 
indicates that chemical compounds are formed with the limita- 
tions as to tlieir extent just referri'd to, and that the same general 
laws of combination exist here as with other chemical comjioimds. 
Another factor which will be referred to again presently depends 
upon the selective peiudration of inemliranes or outer surfaces of 
colloidal and other particles by diffusible and partially diffusible 
substances, d'hese “nu'inbrane equilibria” or distribution of sub- 
stances between solutions separated by partially permeable mem- 
branes have been studied extensively in recent years. 

Before taking up these fpiestions, reference may be made to some 
recent work by Taingmuir and by Harkins on the orientation of 
moUicules in surface films. The point of view may l)e shown best 
perhaps by a quotation from a pai)er by the latter: ‘Mn this paper 

data will be presented for the work done when the surfaces of two 
liipiids come together to form an interface. The numerical vtdue 
of this work in ergs per square centimeter is charactc'ristic of each 
class of compounds, and the data show in a very striking manner 
that the fdm of any liquid in contact with water is composed of 
molecules oriented so that the active (or polar) group at the end 
of liny hydrocarbon chain is in contact with the water. ... It will 
be shown that the attraction between water and another liepiid is 
one of the important factors in the deb'rmination of the solubility 
of the other liquid in water.” The groups most active toward the 

T. Svodl)(‘r>?, “Colldid Ohdinistry,” Aincrii-ari SocUdy, Mon()};raj)h 

Scries. The Choniiciil Caiiilou Company, Inc., New York; 1924; pp. 11-12. 

“ Cf. W. D. Harkins and co-workers, Jour. Antcr. Vhem, Hoc., .^9, 354, 541 
(1917) ; 47, 970 (1919) ; 1,2, 700 (1920). 
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water surface, or, as Harkins calls-theqj, the very polar groups, were 
shown to be CO2H, CO, CN, OH, and CONH2. 

The conclusions of Langmuir'^ are essentially the same except 
that he speaks of chemical combination between certain of the group- 
ings or atoms of the substances composing the surfaces. Although 
he considers primary and secondary valences, in a sense following 
Werner, and is not entirely clear as to these, the crux of his theory 
is perfectly definite and may be given best in his own words 
“From the viewpoint adopted in the present paper the forces in- 
volved in adsorption, surface tension, etc., are strictly chemical in 
nature, that is, they do not differ in any essential respect from the 
forces causing the formation of typical chemical compounds.’’ 

These views are presented as they show the trend which the 
studies on adsorption and surface actions arc taking. The general 
conclusion appears to be that the forces acting are chemical in 
character and must be treated in the same way as other chemical 
actions. To the organic chemist, especially, the results of Langmuir 
and of Harkins arc of interest from another point of view. Those 
groups which arc found to be most active in adsorption and surface 
phenomena, and combine chemically in such surfaces, are the same 
groups which the organic chemist has found to act most readily 
with chemical reagents. The organic chemist is able to bring about 
chemical reactions with specific atoms or groups of atoms in a more 
or less complex organic molecule by a suitable choice of reagents 
and conditions. The physical chemist has now shown how to 
measure by purely physical means the action of an atom or a group 
of atoms in a complex organic molecule. The orientation by means 
of which it has been made possible to make these measurements (of 
surface tension) is based upon a chemical reaction of the atom or 
group of atoms in question with the second surface and is based 
therefore upon the same underlying properties which the organic 
chemist studies when he determines the “reactivity” of a grouping. 
The active groups of the physical chemist and of the organic chemist 
are the same, and this method of determining such groups promises 
to be of value in the future study of organic compounds, whether 

“I. Lnngmuir, Met. Chem. Eng. 15, 408 (1916) ; Jour. Arncr. Chem. Sac. S9, 2221 
(1916) ; 30, 1818 (1917) ; W, 1361 (1918). 

“I. Langmuir, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., SO, 1848 (1917). 

also N. K. Adam, Proc. Rog. Soc., London (A) 99, 336 (1921); 101, 
452, 516 (1922) ; JOS, 676, 687 (1923). 
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these be simple in composition, or^of complex nature such as arc 
present frequently in biological material. 

So far molecular and atomic structures and certain surface struc- 
ture have been considered. In treating enzymes and enzyme actions, 
their occurrence in biological material makes it advisable to men- 
tion biological structures. Here the cell may be considered the 
unit. The study of this unit has thrown much light on its modes 
of action and properties. ‘‘The evidence from every source demon- 
strates that the cell is a complex organism, a microcosm, a livmg 
system. With the microscope we distinguish in this systt'in a clear 
and apparently structureless ground-substance or hyaloplasm in 
which are suspended a great variety of visibly different formed 
bodies, widely diverse in form and function, each of which plays 
its own particular part in the activities of the system. Ex;unples 
of these bodies are, first of all, the nucleus, and then the cytoplasmic 
chondriosomes and plastids, the Golgi-bodies and central bodies 
and many kinds of granules and fibrilla'. The functions of these 
various bodies are still imperfectly known; but all undoubtedly 
are centers of specific chemical activities which contribute in one 
way or another to the life of the cell.'’ . “the cytologist finds 
reason enough to exercise his wits upon the apparently structureless 
ground-substiince or hyaloplasm that seems to constitute the funda- 
mental basis of protoplasm and to be the source of many of its 
formed elements. He cannot resist the evidence that the appear- 
ance of a simple, homogeneous colloidal substance that is offered by 
the hyaloplasm is dec'Cptive; that it is in reality a complex, hetero- 
geneous or polyphasic system. He finds it difFicult to escape the 
conclusion, therefore, that the visible and the invisible components 
of the protoplasmic system differ only in their size and degree of 
dispersion; that they belong to a single continuous series; and that 
the visible structure of protoplasm may thus give us something like 
a rough magnified picture of the invisible.^® 

One of the questions which is involved in the life processes of cells 
includes the entrance into the cell of substances necessary for the 
continuance of the life process and the elimination of unnecessary 
and undesirable substances. This question involves the passage of 

“B. B. Wilson, “The Physical Basis of Life,” Yak* University Press, New Haven, 

1923, pp. 4-6. 

“B. B. Wilson, p. 28. 
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substances through membranes which may or may not be permeable 
to a given substance or constituent of sucli a substance. Much 
valuable work lias been done in the past years on this phenomenon 
by J. Loeb and the problem presented clearly with much evidence 
looking toward a solution of certain phases of it. 

'Jdie question of “membrane ecpiilibria” was submitted to study. 
In these equilibria the membrane in question is permeable to one 
component of a mixture or to one ion constituent of an ionized mole- 
cule (which may be a protein salt). The distribution of the two 
ions, or components, or salt constituents, in the solutions separated 
by the membrane in the presence of other salts, acids, or bases, with 
or without an ion or salt constituent in common, was calculated on 
thermodynamic princijiles in 1875 liy J. Willard Gibbs and later 
by Donnan who has also carried out extensive investigations along 
this line. The thermodynamic conclusions were found to be borne 
out fully by tlie results, thus making these structures and the part 
they play in influencing chemical change, susceiTiblc to experiments 
based upon firm theoretical grounds. The (lonclusions were found 
not to be limited to structures in which artifnaal membranes such 
as the surfaces of collodion bags were used, but could b(^ carried over 
with most satisfactory results to colloidal particles where the outer 
surface of the particle could be considered to act as the membrane. 
For instance, the state of a (colloidal) particle of casein in acid 
solution is a case in point. The hydrogen ion concentration of the 
particle may be different from that of the surrounding solution 
because of the distribution of the hydrogen ion, which can pass 
readily through the outer surface of the particle, and of the mem- 
brane equilibrium which is thus produced. 

These facts add greatly to the significance of the findings and 
show a connection between the results obtained with colloidal par- 
ticles ordinarily dealt with and the phenomena occurring with cells. 
They are specially significant in a study of enzyme actions for 
enzymes occur almost exclusively in cells. Their actions in living 
matter are therefore closely related to, if not dependent upon, the 
passage of substances through cell walls; while their study in the 

J. Lofl), “Proteins and the Theory of Colloidal Behavior.” 

“The Scienlliic Papers of J. Willard Gibbs,” Vol. 1, p. 83. Cf. also G. S. Adair, 
Sciaicc 5S, 13 (1023). 

G. Donnan, Z. Elekfroclicm. 17, 572 (1911). 
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laboratory involves in many cases their removal, by extraction or 
otherwise, from the cells. 

In emphasizing the importance of these relations, it must not be 
forgotten that substances in living matter, and especially the changes 
occurring with and in cells, arc not as a rule in thermodynamic equi- 
librium with their environment. It is necessary to call attention to 
this fact, since the impression must not be created that the problem 
is solved in any way. A defniitc beginning has been made, valuable 
data have been obtained, and a road to further progress has been 
indicated. 

Crystal structure has not been mentioned heretofore in this chap- 
ter. The extensive literature which has accumulated in the last years 
dealing with the arrangement of atoms in crystals as determined 
by their x-ray spectra, ctin only be nd’erred to here. Space cannot 
bo devoted to these interesting and important results, not because; 
in the development of strucl\ire views in nature they imi less signifi- 
cant than any of the theories which arc described, but because, as 
far as can be seen at present, tlie application of the methods of 
working and the conclusions reached arc not as directly and im- 
mediately ap{)licable to the materials and substances which are met 
with in enzyme studies. 

If any general viewpoint may have been reached in this brief and 
necessarily incomplete survey of structures of atoms, molecules, and 
more complex materials, it would consist in the fact that the studies 
in progress are continually indicating the complexity of units which 
up to recently have been considered more or less homogeneous. Ac- 
tions and phenomena arc being more and more localized in definite 
parts of atoms, of molecules, of cells. At the same time that tlie 
responsibility for certain definite phenomena arc fixed in this way, 
the rest of the structure, while apparently not taking part in the 
action, must also be influenced or modified to an extent which varies 
with the conditions, and which will inevitably manifest itself in some 
subsequent action. 
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An attempt will be made in this chapter to indicate the place 
which enzyme actions and reactions may be said to occupy in re- 
lation to the general problem of chemical change. Some of the more 
important viewpoints which arc under discussion at the present 
time with reference to the chemical and physical structures, from 
electronic to colloidal, of the substances which may be involved in 
one way or another^ were presented in the preceding chapter. These 
structures, as such, do not come into consideration in the subject 
matter to be presented in this chapter. It is obvious, of course, that 
for the most satisfactory understanding of the various relations in- 
volved, all possible viewpoints must be considered simultaneously, 
even if, for convenience of presentation, they may be given 
separately. 

The actions of enzymes manifest themselves in general by changes 
in the velocities of certain chemical reactions. Before entering into 
the specific enzyme actions, it would be well to review what is 
meant by the velocity of a chemical reaction, the formulations and 
equations which are used, the significance of the various terms of 
such equations, the factors which may limit such formulations, and 
the chemical conclusions which may be derived from kinetic con- 
siderations. 

The kinetic developments have been based in the main upon the 
number of different molecules which react or are changed in unit 
time in the reaction under consideration. Thus the mathematical 
expressions which are derived depend upon whether one molecule is 
undergoing change as in a “monomolecular” reaction, whether two 
as in a “bimolecular” reaction, three as in a “termolecular” reaction, 
etc. Such expressions evidently depend upon a knowledge of the 
chemical equation of the given reaction. While this is true to a 
certain extent, deductions from the mathematical expressions may 
show that the chemical equation does not represent the change as it 
occurs; that is to say, either the mathematical equation or the 
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chemical equation or both are incomplete. Light has been thrown 
on the mechanisms of a number of reactions in this manner. 

It is obviously impracticable to give here a complete review of the 
subject of chemical kinetics. Only some of the salient features and 
those which may be of more direct interest in the present connection 
will be considered. 

The law of mass action forms the basis of the exact study of 
chemicid kinetics. This law states that the amount of substance 
undergoing change in a unit of time is proportional to the active 
mass present during that time. This law is of general api)licability. 
In api)lying it in chemical reactions, it is obviously necessary to use 
certain units of mass or quantity in order to express the active mass 
of substance present at any given time. The simplest view to take 
is that the aedive mass of a substance is given by its molecular con- 
centration. For practical purposes, therefore, the number of gram 
molecules, or mols per liter of volume, is used as the active mass. 

Before going farther, however, it is necessary to emphasize the 
simplification which has been introduced. The active masses have 
been replaced by molecular concentrations, and therefore the law 
of mass action has been changed to the law of concentration action. 
If, now, deductions from the law of concentrations are found not to 
be valid, this docs not mean that the law of mass action docs not 
hold, but that an incorrect hypothesis may have been introduced in 
the substitution of concentrations for active masses. 

In the simplest case in which one substance is undergoing change, 
if the initial concentration of this substance is denoted by a, and 
at the end of the time t, x gram molecules of a have been trans- 
formed, a — X remaining unchanged, then the law of concicntration 
action requires that, the temperature remaining constant, 

^ = k(a-x), (1). 

By integration and evaluation of the integration constant by putting 

or when Xi and X 2 denote the amounts of substances transformed 
after time intervals ti and fo; 
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to-t: 




a — X, 


( 3 ). 


These equations for a laoiiomolecular reaction have been applied 
to n number of reactions and a constancy of k demonstrated. Tor 
example, in the transformation of dianthracenc (Co^IT2o) into an- 
thracene (ChHio) according to tlie chemical equation 

C28II20 — 2 CuHjo 

the following results were obtained at 152^ in phenetol as solvent: ^ 

t 0 . 865 1225 2345 3845 5310 

D 16.38 9.35 7.03 3.26 1.18 0.55 

kxlO' 1.2 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.2 


In these results, t represents the time in minutes from the be- 
ginning of the reaction, D the milligrams per liter of dianthraccne 
present at time t, and kxW the monomoleciilar reaction velocity 
constant as calculated by means of equation (3) from each pair of 
determinations. It is evident that the value of the constant shows 
that the reaction follows the indicated law. 

Equation (2) may also be written in the form 

a — X — kt 
a * 

or the substance is transformed at a rate which varies in an ex- 
ponential manner with the time. 

Now k in these cciuatioiis represents a constant characteristic for 
the reaction being measured under the given conditions. Its physi- 
cal significance is the rate of transformation of unit concentra- 
tion of the substance (from equation (1)). Its numerical value is 
independent of the original concentration (a) of the substance un- 
dergoing change. 

Several further derivations from equation (2) have been made 
and are in use at present mainly with radioactive changes. The 
term 1/k may be called the period of average existence of the sub- 
stance undergoing change and denotes the time which would be re- 
quired for the substance to be transformed completely if the same 
amount of substance being transformed a^ the instant in question 
continued to be transformed. 

‘R. Luther and F. Weigert, Sitz.~hcr. Kgl. pr. Akad. Wisa. Berlin, IDO^, 828. 
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The period of half change, or time required for lialf of the sub- 
stance to be transformed, is found to be 

t = 0.6932 i 

This period of time will be the same, independent of the amount 
of substjincc with which the calculation is made. It is there- 
fore a useful constant for reactions obeying the monomolecular 
law. 

The chemical changes involved in monomolecular reactions lead 
to some suggestive possibilities with regard to the reacting sub- 
stances. In these reactions, only one substance is undergoing change. 
It follows, since the whole amount of substance is not transformed 
instantaneously, that the substance must be present in different 
states or conditions. Various attempts have been made to account 
for these differences. A number of these were reviewed in another 
connection.- As it would lead too far to repeat these, only the 
statement of the views which appear to have been generally accepted 
will be quoted: ‘‘Tlie cause of the monomolecular reaction velocity 
law is to be found in the electronic arrangements in. the atoms and 
molecules and the changes in these arrangements due to certain 
vibratory motions; certain configurations ar(5 n'sponsible for the 
occurrence of chemical changes (or electronic rearrangements), the 
frequency of the occurrence of these configurations obeying some law 
of probability ; radiant energy may play an important part in bring- 
ing about certain configurations and changes in configurations, bub 
radiant energy in bringing idiout such configurations and clianges is 
not absorbed according to the simple Einstein law of photochemical 
ecpiivalence.” 

In a bimolecular reaction two suiistances arc undergoing change 
simultaneously. Since it is probable that the amount of reaction is 
proportional to the number of times the particles of the two sub- 
stances meet, the total change at any instant would be proportional 
to the product of the concentrations (or active masses) of the sub- 
stances undergoing changes. This formulation includes the relation 
described with monomolecular reactions, namely, that the molecules 

’ K. G, Falk, “Catalytic Action,” Tho Chemical Cataloj' Company, Inc., New 
York, 1923, pp. 82-93. 
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in addition to meeting must also be in a suitable state or condition 
for reaction to occur. Methods of formulation similar to those 
given for monomolecular reactions are in use. Starting with a gram 
molecules of each of the reacting substances, if after time t, x gram 
molecules of each have reacted, then the velocity of the reaction 
wiJ] be represented by the equation 

^=k(a-x)" (4) 

which, on integration, becomes 


in wiiicii ak is constant. 

Starting with different amounts, a and b, of the two products, the 
equations assume the following forms: 

= k(a — x) (b — x) (6) 

The usual example of a bimolccular reaction is the hydrolysis of 
ethyl acetate by sodium hydroxide: 

CE,CO,C,E, + NaOH = CHaCO.Na + C.H 50 n. 

With equivalent amounts of reacting substances, the following re- 
sults have been obtained (equation 5) and are generally quoted: ^ 


t 

X 

ak 

5 

5.76 

0.113 

15 

9.87 

0.107 

25 

11.68 

0.108 

35 

12.59 

0.106 

55 

13.69 

0.108 

120 

14.90 

0.113 


With amounts of reacting substances not equivalent, the following 
results may be quoted (equation 7) : 


•R. B. Warder. Ber., 1!,, 1361 (1881) ; ;lmcr. Chem. Jour., S, 340 (1882). 
•L. T. Relcher, Ueh. Jinn., 228, 2.'57 (1885) ; 232, 103 (1886). 
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Alkali in Excess 
t {a — x) {b — x) {a — b)k 

0 0.5638 0.3114 

393 0.4866 0.2342 0.0335 
669 0.4467 0.1943 0.0342 
1010 0.4113 0.1589 0.0339 
1265 0.3879 0.1354 0.0346 


Ester in Excess 
t (a ^ x) (b — x) [a — b)k 

0 0.3910 0.6593 

342 0.2885 0.5568 0.0346 
670 0.2239 (0.4222) 0.0347 
888 0.1925 0.4605 0.0345 
1103 0.1677 0.4350 0.0344 


Tliesc examples will siiffirc to show tlic use of the equations, 
although many other reactions have been found to follow the bimo- 
Iccular law. 

The experimental results wbicli have been given to illustrate 
mono- and bimolecular reactions show that the kinetic laws hold 
for these cases. A number of further reactions which might be 
quoted show in the same way the apparent validity of the deduc- 
tions. However, to assume that the kinetic laws hold for every re- 
action under varying conditions is not permissible. In fact, it is 
not even permissil)le to extend the relations for any one reaction 
beyond the limits where the law has been found experimentally to 
hold. Increasing the accuracy of the experimental work and also 
modifying the conditions, for example by the addition of a so- 
called neutral salt, has resulted in several cases in changing the 
value of the constant, which had under different coiulitions shown 
constancy, so that the kinetic cejuations could no longer be used 
satisfactorily. This question wdll be taken up again in Chapter III. 
For the present, it may be stated that when satisfactory values for 
the velocity constants have been obtained, these values should not, 
without further evidence, be applied to the reactions under modified 
conditions, unless a careful scrutiny is made of the changes in the 
conditions and the influences these conditions exert upon the sub- 
stances and their concentrations, whether these be calculated as 
molecules or ions or in some other way. It is possible that at times 
assumptions have been introduced into the calculations in this way, 
and that the apparent lack of agreement of the kinetic with the 
chemical equations is due to incorrect designation of the molecular 
species or their concentrations which arc involved in the reaction. 

With three substances taking part in the reaction, starting with 
the same initial concentrations, the equations assume the following 
forms: 
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^ = k(a-x)’ 


k-i U-i n 

f2Ua-x)= 


Here k is inversely proportional to the squares of the initial con- 

centrations of tlie reacting suhstnnccs. 

In general, the equations for an n-molccular reaction arc as 

follo^Ys: 

i5^=k(a-x)” (10) 


1 -). 

c n— /((a — 


The nutnhev of reactions which obey the equations of higher orders 
decreases with the increase in the nuniber of substances taking part 
in the reactions. From kinetic consick'rations such a result would 
follow from the probability of the smaller number of meetings of 
a greater nuniber of inoIceiiJes with resulting reaction. 

The equations wliicli Inu’e been given form the basis for chemical 
kinetics. Since, in this book, it is intcndi'd only to outline such 
relations, the reader is referred to other works where these velocity 
equations are treated more in detail and more examples (pioted. 
The methods which have been suggested for determining the order 
of a reaction will not be gone into here. 

The further considerations will take up questions which have been 
found to be of interest in connection with enzyme and similar 
reactions. 

The velocity equations refer in any given case to a definite con- 
stant temperature. Increase in temperature will increase the ve- 
locity of reaction or the value of /c. It has been found experi- 
mentally that an increase of 10° in temperature will increase the 
value of k or the velocity of a chemical reaction two to three times 
at temperatures in the neighborhood of those used ordinarily. Em- 
pirical equations have been proposed for this large increase in 
velocity with rise in temperature, but up to the present there ap- 
pears to be no generally satisfactory explanation for the phe- 


nomenon. 

The value of A; is characteristic for a given reaction under definite 
conditions at a definite temperature. Any change in the reaction 
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mechanism or the conditions under which the reaction is taking 
place would show itself in a changing value of A’. 

If one of the reacting substances is present in large excess so that 
in the chemical reaction taking place its concentration remains 
practically unchanged, then this concentration may be considered 
to be constant in the velocity ccpiation and the order of the reaction 
found will be smaller than that actually occurring. Thus, in the 
hydrolysis of sucrose according to the equation 

Cr.H,,On + H.O = CJl,X\ + C«H,,Oo, 

tlio velocity of the reaction would be expected to be of the second 
order. In dilute solution, the concentration of the water remains 
])ractically unchanged so that the velocity of the reaction may be 
found to be proportional to the concentration of the sucrose. This 
reaction is, therefore, often considered to be a monomolecular 
reaction. 

The chemical reactions have so far been considered as proceeding 
in one direction only. As a matter of fact, few reactions in liomo- 
geneous media do tins, d'he products formed tend to recombine to 
form the original substances witii a velocity of their own. Similar 
velocity equations can tlu'refore l)e set up to re|)resent these reverse 
reactions. After a certain time, these' re:\ctions in opposite direc- 
tions will proceed at such rates that the composition of the mixture 
will remain unchanged; that is, equilibrium will have been attained. 
Tills cciuilibrium will be kinetic, not static; reaction still continues, 
but in opposite directions so that the chemical composition of the 
mixture is constant. The kinetic eciuations to represent such an 
equilibrium will evidently consist of the difference in the velocities 
of the two reactions. 

In equation (10), denoting the reverse reactions as follows: 

^ = ki(ai — x)"' and k 2 (a 2 — x)% (12) 


then for equilibrium conditions 

ki (ai — x)"i ~ k;. (ao — x)% or 
k 1 __ (ao — x)»=« __ 
ks (ai — x)"‘ ’ 


(13) 


in which K represents the equilibrium constant of the reaction at a 
definite temperature. Both ki and vary with the temperature 
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and not as a rule at the same rate; therefore K may also vary with 
the temperature, but need not increase as do the velocity constants 
with rise in temperature. This method of developing the significance 
of the equilibrium constant must retain in that term the limitations 
which are inherent in the velocity constants. The factor relating 
to the law of concentrations enters here. Another method of de- 
veloping the equilibrium constant is from the thermodynamic side 
without using the concepts of reaction velocities. This method, 
however, has similar limitations in that the simple laws of dilute 
solutions (or of gases) are assumed to hold for each constituent. 

Equation (13) brings out another fact. If a condition of the 
reaction in one direction is changed so as to increase its velocity, 
but at the same time does not change the value of the equilibrium 
constant, then the velocity of the reaction in the opposite direction 
must be increased correspondingly. This is of interest in connec- 
tion with the question of catalysts. 

At this point attention may be called to the fact that a compari- 
son of the chemical reaction, chemical equation, and mathematical 
equation will throw light on many of the questionable points in- 
volved. Each of these concepts has been evolved on certain definite 
bases, and each possesses certain limitations. For example, the 
treatment of successive reactions for which some equations will be 
shown directly serves to illustrate this question. The use of a 
chemical equation to represent one or more of tlie steps of a series 
of successive reactions is largely a matter of choice or convenience 
and the mathematical equation will then, in addition to the limita- 
tions inherent in its nature, also contain the limitations included in 
the application of the chemical equation to the chemical reaction. 

The three concepts, chemical reaction, chemical equation, and 
mathematical equation, arc supposed to describe the same phenome- 
non in any given case. Actually they do so only as an ideal con- 
dition, and the possibility of deviation becomes greater with in- 
creasing complexity of the reactions and with decreasing care in 
the use of terms and expressions. The chemical equation represent- 
ing a chemical reaction is, as a rule, definite in that a specific change 
or reaction is illustrated. The mathematical equations involve de- 
ductions from the chemical equation by the application of mathe- 
matical processes to terms which represent to a greater or less 
degree of approximation the chemical terms or substances in the 
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chemical equation. In these equations, first chemical and then 
mathematical, the changes considered are perfectly definite. In an 
actual chemical reaction, the conditions arc hardly ever such that 
the chemical and mathematical equations denote the complete con- 
dition of affairs. Generally more than one change is possible in 
the chemical reaction and the chemical equation may represent 
only the change in which the worker is interested. Other changes 
which may occur arc ignored. Also, substances which take part, 
but whose final compositions are the same as their initial compo- 
sitions and which apparently are not involved, are not, as a rule, 
included in the chemical equation. Solvents and their actions are 
frequently omitted. 

These brief considerations may serve to illustrate some of the 
limitations of the theoretical views. 

The formulations which have been developed for some apparently 
complex reactions, which have been shown to be made up of. two 
or more successive simple reactions, may be given. If, in studying 
the kinetics of such changes, one of these simple reactions proceeds 
at a much slower rate than the others, this will be the reaction 
whose velocity is measured in place of the complete complex change. 
If the velocities of the separate consecutive reactions are more nearly 
equal, then the mathematical treatment is more complicated. For 
example, in the simplest case of two consecutive moiiomolecular 
reactions, A B G, starting with a mols of A, after a time t, 
X mols of A, y mols of B, and z mols of C are present. Then 

x + y + z = ( 14 ) 

Also, if ki is the velocity constant of the reaction A ->B, and /c^ of 
the reaction B C, then 
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In order to use tliese equations certain simplifications arc neces- 
sary. Tins has been clone for a number of cases. Reference will 
be made again to these consecutive reactions. 

The question of reactions in heterogeneous systems is of im- 
portance. As a comparatively simple case, the solution of a solid 
in a liquid may be considered. In reality this reaction or process 
consists of two consecutive reactions: (1) a reaction between solid 
and solvent, and (2) the diffusion away of the products of the 
reaction. In general terms, if the concentration of the saturated 
solution in immediate contact with the solid is denoted by a, the 
concentration of the rest of the solution at any time t by x, and s 
the area of the surface, then tlic rate of solution is given by the 
equation 

dx , , 

j^ = ks(n~x), ( 19 ) 

and on integi’ation 

ks = ilog„-j-^. (20) 

The surface s is taken to be constant. This equation was found 
to hold for the solution of benzoic acid in water, etc.® With the 
first action extremely rapid, the velocity of the reaction is given 
by the rate of diffusion of the saturated solution into the rest of 
the liquid. This conception was then extended^ to include all 
reactions occurring in heterogeneous systems, the equilibrium at 
the surface of two phases being set up very rapidly, especially in 
comparison with the velocity of diffusion. Since the equation repre- 
senting the velocity of diffusion is similar in form to the equation 
of a monomolecular reaction, whenever the latter appears to hold 
for a reaction taking place in a hctc'rogcneous system, it is probable 
that the reaction velocity measured is tliat of a rate of diffusion. 
Following this, it was shown ^ that in the mechanism of hetero- 
geneous reactions, the reaction velocity is limited by the rate of 
diffusion of the reacting substances to the surface where the reaction 
is taking place through an adsorbed film of variable thickness of 
the substances taking part. Finally, the most recent view ® states 

» A. A. Noyes and W. R. Whitney, Z. pJiijstk. Chem., 23, G80 (1897). 

•W. Nernst, Z. phj/sik. Chem., J,7, 52 (1904). 

’’ C. G. Fink, Dissertation, Leipzig, 1907 ; M. Bodenstein and C. G. Fink, Z. 
physik. Chem., CO, 1, 46 (1907). 

•I. Langmuir, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., S7, 1139 (1915). 
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that “In a heterogeneous chemical reaction, the activity of a sur- 
face depends in general upon the nature of the arrangement of, and 
spacing of the atoms forming the surface layer” and postulates that 
the velocity of heterogeneous reactions is controlled primarily by 
the rate at which the molecules strike against that portion of the 
surface which is active. It was recognized that ])hysical factors 
such as rates of diffusion through layers of gas or through fdms may 
modify the conditions or limit the chemical reaction occurring, but 
these factors were considered to be of secondary importance in most 
cases. The velocity of a reaction then usually depends on the 
fraction of the surface covered by adsorbed atoms or molecules, 
which in turn depends on the rate of condensation and on the rate 
of evaporation (for gases, Jind corresponding rates for li(piids) of 
the adsorbed substances. This conception was developed in mathe- 
matical form to cover certain special cases after making some sim- 
plifying assumptions, A “law of surface; action” was obtained 
analogous to the “law of mass action.” The action of a “poison” 
was shown to consist of the forimition of a very stable film one atom 
or molecule deep. 

These relations are of interest here because enzyme reactions 
frequently take place in heterogeneous systems and it is possible 
tliat some form of the theories developed will be found applicable to 
the kinetics of their actions. Further, enzymes as a r\dc, occur as 
colloids as will be brought out in lat(T cha})ters. Just how far 
colloids may be considered to be in h()mog(;neous phase in aqueous 
solution is an open epiestion at pres('nt. F\-ery case must be con- 
sidered on its own merits, but the possibility of the velocity of the 
reaction measured not being that of the supposed chemical reaction 
must always be kept in mind. 

The kinetic eciuations liavc been applic'd to chemical reactions so 
far in a more or less simple manner with apparently satisfactory 
results. However, it has been found that more carefid invc'stigations 
have brought to light facts which did not agree witli the simple laws 
of kinetics to which they ai)parently conformed. These relations 
will be considered more in detail in the next cluq)ter. 

Part of tlie exceptions to the simple kinetic ecpiations may be 
found in the use of concentrations in place of “active masses.” The 
simple laws of chemical kinetics apply oidy in dilute solutions or 
at concentrations where the simple gas laws hold. Strictly speaking, 
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the concentration term holds throughout a given reaction if the 
relation between concentration and active mass does not change. 
For pure substances, tlie vapor pressure gives a measure of the 
active mass, and if the change in vapor pressure, the active mass, 
and the concentration run parallel, then the kinetic deductions hold. 
These relations apply to the ecjuilibrium constants of chemical 
reactions, whether these be derived from kinetic or thermodynamic 
standpoints. In both cases, limitations of concentration must be 
introduced and the simplest criterion is that supplied by the gas 
laws. 

It follows, therefore, that if the kinetic equations do not conform 
to the chemical equations, the conditions under which the kinetic 
equations arc applied must be carefully scrutinized. There is at 
present no reason to assume that the law of mass action does not 
hold, but the method of applying it, especially in concentrated 
solutions, requires further study. 

At the same time the possibility to which reference was made 
earlier in this chapter, must be kept in mind; namely, that the 
kinetic or mathematical equation does not necessarily represent the 
change taking place in the chemical equation, and that in turn the 
chemical eciuation reproduces perhaps only partially or incom- 
pletely the chemical reaction in question. These factors, as pointed 
out, may limit the facility with which the kinetic relationships may 
be used. 

The brief outline of reaction velocity concepts which has been 
given is necessary here because enzymes are defined as substances 
which cause changes in the velocities of certain chemical reactions. 
An attempt will now be made to show the connection between these 
phenomena and chemical change in general. A general theory of 
chemical reactions will be presented, then catalytic actions as a 
group of chemical actions, and finally enzyme actions as a group 
of catalytic actions. In this general scheme enzymes find a simple 
and natural place. This justifies a brief presentation here. More 
complete details were given in another connection.® 

The theory of chemical reactions which will be used is generally 
known as the addition theory.^® According to this theory, when two 

• K, G. Falk, “Catalytic Action,” published by The Chemical Catalog Company, 
Inc., New York, 1922. 

Cf. also K. G. Falk, “Chemical Reactions ; Their Theory and Mechanism,” pub* 
llshed by the D. Van Nostrand Company, New York, 1920. 
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or more molecules react, the first step consists of the formation 
(tf an addition compound between these molecules. This addition 
compound then reacts further to form tiic products which are 
finally observed. 

In any given case, two or more products may react to form a 
complex addition compound. The latter may then in turn react 
further to form a variety of different ])roducts. Thus, the reaction 
between ammonia, hydrogen chloride, and waii'r may be formulated 
as follows: 


NH3 

HCl 

H2O 


= Nil, + HCl + 11,0 

(0 

=: NH,C1 + ILO 

(b) 

NH 4 OH -f HCl 

(t) 

NH 3 + II 3 OCI 

(d) 


I 


In this formulation, the complex addition compound is indicated by 
the components witliin the brackets, but the actual linkings of this 
compound are not indicated. Starting with the products (a), the 
addition compound is formed which may then go back to (a) or to 
(b), (c), or (d). Tlie reaction actually observed will depend upon 
the equilibrium constants of the four separate reactions if eiiui- 
librium is attained, or the concentrations of the various components 
and the relative reaction velocities if c(iuilibrium is not reached. 
The reaction between ammonia, hydrogen chloride, and platinic 
chloride might be formulated similarly: 


2NII3 

2HC1 

PtCb 


= 2Nn3 + 2 HC 1 + rtci.. 

(a) 

= 2NH,,{;i -1- PtCl. 

(b) 

=: (NH,),rtCl4 + 2I1CI 

(c) 

= H,PtCl„ + 2NIC 

(d) 


II 


In this formation, the possible action of water is omitted. As written, 
platinic chloride takes the place of water in 1. The reaction between 
an alcohol and an organic acid in the presence of hydrogen chloride 
would be formulated as follows: 


“CAOH ' 
CH3CO2H 
HCl 


= C.H^OII + CH 3 COHI + HCl 
CH3C0.CJdr. + H 3 O + HCl 
= C 2 H 3 CI + CH 3 COJI + ILO 


(.a) 

(b) III 

(c) 


A number of additional equilibria are possible in this case, but those 
given illustrate the method. In every case, tlie products actually 
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observed depend upon the principles outlined. In reaction III, 
products corresponding to ecpiation (c) may be obtained if a ter- 
tiary alcohol is used in place of the ethyl alcohol. 

Tlie theory of chemical reactions outlined evidently introduces 
complications into the treatment from the standpoint of reaction 
velocity. It is possible that the lack of success which has attended 
so many of the attempts to apply the kinetic equations to chemical 
reactions is due to this cause. The decomposition of the addition 
compound in the various ways in any one case is characteristic 
for that compound and for the given conditions. The amounts of 
I)roducts obtained from tins addition compound in any one equilib- 
rium equation will niiturally depend upon the concentrations of the 
substances which may be formed and the velocity of the reverse 
reaction. If the velocity of the dccomi)osition of the addition com- 
pound alone is being measured, then the reaction will obey the 
monomolecular law; if the reaction is made iij) of two of the equi- 
libria indicated, and if one of the reactions takes place much more 
rapidly than the other (the one reaction forming the addition com- 
pound, the other deeomposing it), then the veloeity observed will 
be that of the slower reaction (consecutive reactions). For reac- 
tions witli inorganic compounds it is probable, in general, that with 
a given set of conditions and starting with certain substances, the 
addition compound is formed and then reacts further mainly ac- 
cording to one definite course. With organic compounds and mate- 
rials of biological origin, on the other hand, there are, as a rule, a 
greater number of possibilities of reactions, and consetiuently a 
greater number of equilibria, and, unless one reaction predominates, 
a more complex formulation of the kinetics of the changes. 

A certain awkwardness is apparent in the descriptions of the 
mechanisms of the reactions involving a complex intermediate com- 
pound. In the formulations of the different possibilities of a reac- 
tion, at times equilibria are spoken of without the intention of con- 
veying the meaning that the various substances taking part are 
present at definite equilibrium concentrations. The term equilib- 
rium is used in these cases in place of the more usual “chemical 
equation^’ to emphasize the si^ificance of reversibility and mass 
action effect. 

A catalytic reaction will be defined as a reaction in which the 
chemical composition of one of the initial substances is the same 
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as that of one of the final siibstaiiecs. This view was developed 
in some detail elsewhcred^ A few illustrations and dediietions will 
be given here. The product or substance whose chemical comi)osi- 
tion is unchanged as a result of the reaction in which it takes part 
is known as the catalyst. Tor example, in reaction I, c(iuilibria 
(a) and (b), water would be considered to be the (‘atalyst in the 
formation of ammonium chloride from ammonia :ind hydrogen 
chloride. A catalyst is generally assumed to increase the velocity 
of the reaction. However, in a number of cases, rctard:itions have 
been observed wlien small amounts of certain sul)stanccs were tulded, 
and the phenomena termed negative cattdysis.‘“ Also, a small quan- 
tity of the catalytic substance is supposed to be able to change tlie 
velocities with large amounts of the other reacting substances. Both 
these relations are included in the view of catalysis given here. If 
a reaction between two substances to form two other substama's 
takes place at a definite rate, and the addition of a third siii)stance 
changes that rate, three possibilities exist. Addition c()m])ounds 
may be formed made up of the two substances and of the two sub- 
stances plus catalyst. The combination of catalyst and either one 
of the reacting substances obviously is also possible but will not 
bo considered at this point. The formation of these two addition 
compounds and tlieir decompositions evidently represent simultan- 
eous reactions. If the velocity of the reaction involving the catalyst 
is less than that of the other reaction (actually the sum of the 
velocity of tlie formation and the decomposition of the addition 
compound in each case is meant) then probaI)ly only a small part, 
if any, of the reaction will follow that course and the velocity will 
be practically unchanged (unless the catalyst is present in great 
excess when the rate may be smaller). The velocities of the simul- 
taneous reactions may also be equal. In the third case, the reac- 
tion with the catalyst is the more rapid and will be the reaction 
measured. This last is generally true with the substances recog- 
nized as catalysts. If a substance does not increase the velocity, 
it apparently does not take part in the reaction and is not called 
a catalyst. Negative catalysis may also be due to the course of 
the reaction being changed or a different set of products formed 

^^Cf. “Catalytic Action.” 

”Cf. G. Breclig, Ergclnissc dcr rhijswlogie^ 1, lot (l‘.)02) ; J. Stio^jlitz, Proc. 
Oongr. of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, lOO'i, Vol. IV, p. 270 ; and others, 
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because of the presence of the catalyst. In reaetions I (a) and 
(b), a small amount of water would be able to take part in the re- 
action with considerably larger amounts of the other substances. 
Again, considering reactions II (a) and (b), platinic chloride 
catalyzes the reaction between ammonia, hydrogen chloride, and 
ammonium chloride; from reactions II (a) and (c), hydrogen 
chloride, may act as the catalyst; and from reactions II (a) and 
(d), ammonia may act as the catalyst. Similar reasoning may be 
used with reactions I. The addition of the catalyst increases the 
number of possible sets of equilibria. At the same time, due to 
the nature and properties of the catalytic substance, one of the 
possible reactions will be favored over the others as a rule and the 
reaction observed takes that course. While these relations are true, 
it is evident that catalytic reactions follow the same rules as chem- 
ical reactions in general, and in fact are simpler in the sense that 
tiie chemical composition of one substance is unchanged. The 
significant fact in the present connection is that the change in the 
velocity of the reaction is evidence that the catalyst substance has 
taken some part in the reaction. 

It is hardly advisable to review here the work and conclusions 
of others on catalytic reactions. Reference may be made to the 
publications of Berzelius^'’ who was the first to group reactions in 
a general class as catalytic; Ostwald,^^ who classified and systema- 
tized catalytic reactions; Bredig,^^ who published in 1902 a very 
complete review of catalytic actions and the chemical bases under- 
lying the reactions; Mellor, who summarized in his “Chemical 
Statics and Dynamics” the theories developed on the subject and 
listed numerous references; and Stieglitz,^^ who presented much 
valuable material and outlined important points of view on the basis 
of his theoretical and experimental studies on the saponification of 
imido esters and related compounds. 

The kinetic equations which were given in the earlier part of this 
chapter will be taken up briefly in the present connection. The 

” J. Berzelius, Jahresherichte, IS, 237 (1836) ; 20, 452 (1841) ; Ann. Chim. Phys. 
(J) Gl, 146 (1836) : Lehrhuch d. Chem. Ste Aufl. 6, 19-25 (1837). 

W. Ostwald, “Ueber Katalyse,” Leipzig, 1902 ; Lehrb. d. Allgem. Chem. 2te 
Aufl. (1903), p. 515. 

“ G. Bredig, Ergehnis&e der Physiologic, I, 134-212 (1902). 

«J. Mellor, “Chemical Statics and Dynamics,” 1904. Cf. especially Chapter X. 
“»^J. Stleglltz, Proc. Gongr. of Arts and Sciences, 8t. Louis, JOOh Vol. IV, pp. 
276-84; Am. Chem. Jour.^ 39. 418 (1908) ; Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oo., S2, 225 (1910). 
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constant k of the reaction velocity equations is a constant char- 
acteristic for the chemical reaction in question under certain condi- 
tions. In every case k represents the amount of change in unit time 
starting with unit concentration and keeping the concentration 
constant throughout the unit of time. As stated before, the efYcct 
of temperature shows itself in a two- to three-fold increase in k 
for an increase of 10 degrees. The increase in the rate of diffusion 
for a similar rise in temperature is very much smaller, so that this 
has been used to determine whether certain measured velocities were 
due to chemical reaction or to diffusion. 

Now, k is assumed to be constant if conditions do not change. 
It may be asked what is meant by conditions which do not change. 
The action of a catalyst may change the velocity of a reaction and 
therefore the value of k even when the catalyst substance is appar- 
ently unchanged by the reaction. In a reaction taking place in a 
gaseous system, it has been found that the presence of an indifferent 
gas does not change the value of k, the volume being kept constant. 
In a solution, however, matters are different. If a reaction is studied 
in a number of different solvents, it is found that tlic velocity at a 
definite temperature and concentration may vary widely. The 
example which is quoted most frequently in this connection is that 
studied by Mcnschutkin.^® He investigated in a large number of 
organic solvents the reaction between tricthylamine and ethyl iodide 
to form tetraethylammonium iodide. The reaction in every case 
followed the equation for the bimolecular law, but the values of 
the velocity constant k were different with different solvents, rang- 
ing from 0.000180 to 0.133 for the conditions used. The obvious 
explanation of these results is that the solvent takes part in the 
reaction in some way. The replacement of part of a solvent by 
another, such as water by alcohol, may change the velocities of the 
reactions taking place in them considerably. Reference may be 
made to the careful studies on the hydrolysis of esters under such 
conditions by McCombie and his associates.^® 

The velocity of a reaction, or the value of k, may then be changed 

«N. Menschutkln, Z. phyaik. Chem., 6. 41 (1890). 

«A. B. Cashmore, H. McCoinble and IT. A. Scarborough, J. Chem. *S’oc., IID, 970 
(1921) ; 243 (1922) ; J2S, 197 (1923) ; II. McCombie, II. A. Scarborough, and 

R. H. Settle, J. Chem. Soc., m, 2308 (1922) ; J. Dexter, II. McCombie and H. A. 
Scarborough, J. Chem. Soc., 12S, 1229 (1923) ; W. J. Jones, H. McCombie and 
H. A. Scarborough, J. Chem. Soc., 12S, 2688 (1923). 
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by various aiiioiiufs of nddvd substances, ranging from a change in 
solvent to tlic addition of minute quantities of catalysts, such as 
acid in sucrose hydrolysis, etc. The latter have always been in- 
cluded under catalysts, and it is a question as to how far the term 
catalyst should go. Catalysts arc often defined as substances pres- 
ent in small amounts and having the properties indicated. The 
definition of amount offers a real difficulty, however. There seems 
to be no reason to limit the definition of catalyst in this way. If 
the velocity of the reaction is changed by the change in solvent, it 
appears as though the solvent takes an active part in some way in 
the reaction. Trom the theory used here, it would be involved di- 
rectly in the formation of the addition compound. In other cases, 
more direct evidence of such addition compound formation is avail- 
able. In other words, a substance may be present in any quantity 
and may be considered to act as a (*atalyst. 

To sum up some of these relations, chemical reactions between 
two or more substances take pltice with the primary formation of 
addition compounds which then react further. The velocity ob- 
served in any given case depends upon the velocities of the separate 
reactions. In a catalytic action, the chemical composition of one 
of the reacting substances or components, perhaps in the sense that 
component is used in phase rule discussions, is the same before and 
after the reaction, but the velocity of the reaction observed is 
different. Not every substance whicli is unchanged in composition 
but forms addition compounds and takes part in a reaction need 
change the observed velocity. 

If k is the velocity constant for a given reaction and ki the 
velocity constant in the presence of a catalyst, then the comparative 
values of ki and k show the relative speeds in the two cases. If it 
is desired to compare the rates of the reaction under the two condi- 
tions, since the concentration of the catalyst may be assumed to 
be constant especially during the first part of the reaction, then the 
ratio of the times for the same amount of the chemical change in 
the two cases will be inversely proportional to the values of the 
constants. That is, 
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In this way, a correct measure of the rates of the reaction in the 
presence and absence of the catalyst will be obtained. To deter- 
mine the chemical changes in the same period of time in the two 
cases will usually give a close indication of the relative rates, but 
may, at times, lead to quite erroneous conclusions. 

The increase in the value of k which has been shown to be cliarac- 
teristic of a catalytic action, even if not the fundamental criterion 
of such action, can take place in two ways. In the first place, a 
definite increase in k may be observed as due to the presence of a 
definite amount of catalyst. The value of k is constant for the new 
reaction, but greater in magnitude (smaller for negative catalysis). 
Again, the value of k may increase continuously throughout the 
reaction due to the formation in the course of the reaction of new 
catalyst substance, in addition to the catalyst substance present 
initially. For example, the hydrolysis of an ester by jin organic 
acid would be a case in point, the formation of ethyl acetoacctate 
from ethyl acetate, sodium, and a minute quantity of alcohol, etc. 
The first type would represent a definite increase in velocity, the 
second type would represent accelerated reactions. These last have 
frequently been termed autocatalytic. 

The presence of a catalyst is not supposed to change the equilib- 
rium of a chemical reaction according to the views used heretofore 
in most discussions. However, a number of workers have expressed 
themselves more definitely at various times showing the conditions 
which limited this view.^® 

A general conclusion may be stated and reference made to papers 
published elsewhere for a more complete discussion. Unless the 
catalyst is entirely uncombined, or is combined in the same way 
before and after the reaction has taken place, the equilibrium con- 
stant of the reaction may not be the same in the presence and 
absence of the catalyst. That is to say, if work is done in intro- 
ducing into or removing the catalyst from the reaction mixture, 
some sort of a chemical compound is formed between two or more 
molecular species, whether this be called chemical combination, 
solution, adsorption, physical change, etc., and the equilibrium may 

** Cf. G. Bredlg, Ergehnisse der Phynioloyie, 1, 139 (1902); K. Abol, Z. Elek- 
trochem., JW, 555 (1907) ; J. Stleglitz, Amcr. Chem. Jour., S9, 56 (1008) ; M. A. 
Rosanoff, Jour. Atner. Chem. Soc., S5, 173 (1913) ; W. D. Bancroft, Jour. Physio. 
Chem., n, 673 (1917); K. Q, Falk, “Catalytic Action,” 1922, Chapter IV; and 
others. 
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be changed. In the ideal limiting case of no combination or coin^ 
bination to the same extent, the equilibrium of the reaction will not 
be changed by the presence of the catalyst substance. 

The application of these considerations to the velocities of cata- 
lytic reactions is simple in principle. As stated earlier, the equilib- 
rium constant is taken to be made up of the two velocity constants 
of the opposing reactions. If the equilibrium of a reaction is un- 
changed by the addition of a catalyst, and if the catalyst increases 
the velocity of the reaction in one direction, then it must, to a corre- 
sponding degree, act as a catalyst for the opposing reaction and 
increase its velocity. This deduction was made a number of years 
/i^p, nnd the general qualitative statement has been found to be 
although quantitative results to test this point are not at 
hand in sufficient amount for satisfactory conclusions to be reached. 
If, however, the equilibrium of a reaction is changed by the presence 
of a catalyst, then the velocities of the opposing reactions need not 
be affected by the catalyst to the same extent, and it is readily con- 
ceivable that the velocity of a reaction in one direction might be 
increased, while that of the reaction in the opposite direction not 
be affected at all. This may be tantamount to saying that the 
catalyst for the one reaction did not act as a catalyst for the oppos- 
ing reaction, and from the preceding discussion might be explained 
chemically by considering that the catalyst substance was combined 
with some substance in the reaction mixture which prevented it 
from taking part in the desired reaction. 

On the other hand, if by definition, a catalyst cannot change the 
equilibrium of a reaction, then a discussion of the question is 
unnecessary. 

Enzyme actions may be considered to be a group of catalytic 
actions in which the catalyst, the enzyme, is derived from biological 
sources. Possibly because of the nature of their sources, they show 
certain properties, both chemical and physical, which serve to char- 
acterize them and which will be described in later chapters. In 
general, however, the main features of enzyme actions may be • 
grouped and classified as catalytic actions, the same general prin- 
ciples being applicable to all. 



III. — Chemical Reactions Catalyzed by Enzymes 

The chemical reactions whose velocities arc increased by enzyme 
preparations include a number of comparatively simple reactions 
as well as many complex ones. That is to say, the transformations 
which take place may involve simjde chemical changes which are 
more or less well known and which can be followed satisfactorily. 
It is with these reactions that it would ap|)car that further insight 
into the enzyme problem will be gaimal. It is true that many 
things can be done and advances made even by means of enzymic 
reactions with such complex substances as ])roteins and starches. 
In these, however, the twofold difficulty of dealing on the one hand 
with substances whicli, while chemically characterized as belonging 
to certain types, are unknown even so far as their chemical com- 
position is concerned, and on tlic other liand using to change the 
velocities of reactions, preparations which arc cliemically practically 
entirely uncharacterized, makes it appear as if more is to be ho])cd 
for at the present time with the sim])ler reactions. 

In this chapter, some of the reactions wliich are to be included 
in enzyme actions will be considered entirely jisidc from the enzyme 
part of the problem. It is not necessary to enter into all of the re- 
actions, even of the simpler ones, which might be included. Of the 
hydrolytic reactions, the liydrolysis of sucrose and of esters will 
be considered somewhat in detail. Then some of the changes which 
urea and some of the simpler carbohydrates may undergo will be 
described as well as some observations on the hydrolysis of gelatin, 
and finally, oxidation reactions will be taken up briefly. 

The two hydrolysis reactions first mentioned were chosen because 
they have been studied very extensively from the chemical point 
of view, and because the enzyme preparations which influence the 
velocities of the reactions have also been studied to considerable 
extents. It should be obvious that, witli the enzyme as the un- 
known factor, as much information as possible with regard to the 
chemical reaction itself should be at hand in order to elucidate the 
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action and nature of the unknown factor, the enzyme. In the rest 
of this chapter, enzymes will be considered only secondarily. At- 
tention will be focused on the chemical reaction as such. 

The empirical equation representing the hydrolysis of sucrose 
may be written as follows: 

C12H22OU 4 " H2O = C6H12O6 “ 1 “ C 6 Hi 20 e ( 1 ) 

sucrose glucose fructose 

The possible action of other substances present in solution is not 
given. This equation represents, however, only the barest outline 
of the changes occurring. Questions of’ isomerism must also be con- 
sidered. A more complete statement of the changes taking place 
may be shown in the following outline: 

a-glucose -f- p-glucose 

/ 

Sucrose + Water (2) 

\ 

a-fructosc -f p-fructose 

Equations (2) may be written in such a way as to indicate the 
structural formulas of the various substances involved. This is 
(lone in eriuations (3) on page 51. Although these formulas cannot 
be considered in any sense final, they will serve to indicate the 
complexity of the conditions which may be met in the study of this 
reaction. 

a-Fructose has not been isolated as yet in the pure state. The 
structural formulas to be assigned to the two fructoses are not quite 
definite, but it seems to be very probable that there is an a- and 
P-form, and that an equilibrium exists in solution between these 
forms. 

Sucrose is in all probability a compound consisting of a 
butylene oxide aldose (d-glucose radical) and an amylene oxide 
ketose (d-fructose radical) . It is not a simple glucoside or fructo- 
side. In the hydrolysis, a-glucose is formed which is then partially 
converted into p-glucose until an equilibrium mixture is present 
(butylene oxide forms). In the hydrolysis reaction, the fructose 
portion of the original sucrose molecule first forms an unstable, 
reactive fructose (y-fructose) which rapidly goes over into the 
ordinary a- and p-fructose forms (butylene oxide structure).^ The 

» J. C. Irvine, J, Chem. Soo., m, 898 (1923) ; Ind. Eng. Chent,, 15, 1162 (1923). 
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gradual development of the knowledge of y-sugars has given a new 
impetus to the study of the reactions of the simple hexoses. Struc- 
turally, the name y-sugar is applied “to all forms of sugars in which 
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the oxygen ring is displaced from the normal, stable position.” No 
sinaple sugar has definitely been isolated in the y-form, but a num- 
ber of their methyl derivatives have been studied. They are char- 
acterized by their instability or reactivity. For example, they 
undergo oxidation with extreme case, trimcthyl-y-glucosc reducing 
Fehling solution instantaneously at room temperature; they are 
all convertible into glucosides with remarkable readiness, etc. Their 
reactions show close resemblances to those observed in natural proc- 
esses. Undoubtedly, their further study will throw much light on 
such processes and it is to be hoped that their structural relation- 
ships to the stable sugars isolated in the laboratory will soon be 
elucidated. 

To return to the hydrolysis of sucrose and the present status of 
the knowledge concerning the reaction, the probable primary or 
intermediate compound between sucrose and water which precedes 
the formation of the hexoses is not indicated in the formulations. 
The first step mentioned is the reaction between sucrose and water 
to form a-glucose and an unstable form of fructose. This reaction, 
taking place as a rule in aciucous solution, is, as far as known, irre- 
versible under the conditions which have been used. The a-form 
of glucose reacts further going over into the p-form, while the 
unstable form (y) of fructose goes over into probably a mixture of 
the ordinaiy levorotatory a- and p-forms of fructose. The mechan- 
ism of the change from the a- to the p-form, known as mutarotation, 
or vice versa, in all probability depends upon the formation with 
water of an intermediate compound, probably a monohydrate.- 

As stated earlier in this chapter, it is advisable to know as much 
as possible of the chemical and physical properties of the substances 
whose chemical changes are being followed kinetically. Before 
going on to the velocity of the indicated reaction, a few of the 
properties of the substances may be referred to. The rotation of 
the plane of polarized light by these compounds in solution is per- 
haps the property of which use is most commonly made. The 
spatial arrangements of the atoms and groups is indicated in the 
formulas of equations (3). The change in rotation in the various 

»T. M. Lowry, J. Chem. Soc., 75, 213 (1899) ; 83, 1314 (1903) ; S5, 1551 (1904). 
E. F. Armstrong, J. Chem. Soc., 83, 1305 (1903). J. W. Baker, C. K. Ingoltl, and 
J. F. Thorpe (J. Chem. Son., 125, 208 (1921), however, consider mutarotation of 
sugars to be a case of ring-chain tautomerism and not dependent on the inter- 
mediate formation of hydrates. 
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stages of the reaction arc marked enough to permit of the deter- 
minations of the chemical transformations by these means. The 
spccilic rotation of sucrose is [a|p° -j- 66.7/'’ Tor a-d-glucosc 

the best value was found to be 111.2% for p-d-glueosc 17.5'". In 
a'queous solution at cciuilibrium the value for a mixture of a- and 
P-glucose is 52.5°; or the amount of a-form present is 37.4% and of 
P-form 62.6%. This equilibrium does not change appreciably with 
the temperature. The temperature coellicient of the spccilic rota- 
tion of fructose is a function of the concentration, as well as of the 
temperature. At equilibrium at 25° C., the value of the rotation is 
— 88°. The specific rotation for p-fructosc was found to be 
— 130.8° between 0.15° and 37°. Since a-fructosc is not known in 
a pure state, its value could not be detc'rmincd directly, but it has 
been estimated by indirect methods to be -\- 17°. Increase in tem- 
perature changes the ecpiilibrhim in favor of the a-form.k At 87° 
C. the mixture sliows a rotation of — 52.5°. A mixture of equal 
parts of d-glucose and d-fruetose at this temperature will therefore 
show zero rotation, since the temperature cocOicicnt of the rotation 
of glucose is practically zero. 

Another property which may be of importance in some cases in 
following these changes in solution, is the viscosity of the solution. 
For solutions which arc concentrated to any considerable degree, 
since kinetic actions arc involved, it would appear to be advisable 
to refer all changes to solutions i)osscssing tlic same fluidity or 
viscosity. 

As for the chemical properties or reactions, the one which is used 
frequently is the reducing action of the hexoses formed, on alkaline 
cupric salt solutions such as Folding solution and others. Siktosc 
does not react under certain definite conditions, so that the amount 
of change can be followed by the amount of cuprous oxide formed. 
The hexoses arc oxidized in the reaction, and it is obvious that it is 
necessary to adhere strictly to fixed conditions which have been 
standardized with known solutions to obtain comparable results, 
because of the manifold possibilities of oxidation of the hexoses. 

• Cf. J. E. Mackenzie, “The Sugars an»l Their Simple Derivative.^.” 1J)M, pp. 28-9. 

* .T. M, Nelson, and F'. M. Beegle, Jour. Amrr. Chvm. t^or.., ),i, o.li) (11)1‘)). Cl', also 
C. S. Hudson, Ibid. 31, 655 (1909) ; C. S. Iludson ami E. Yanowsky , Ibid. 39, 1013 
(1917) ; W. C. Vosburgh, Ibid. 1,2, 1690 (1920). 
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If this is done, accurate results may be obtained,* and in certain 
cases this method possesses advantages over other methods of fol- 
lowing the changes. The property of the reducing actions of the 
hexoses may be used with other reagents ® but the general principles 
of the reactions remain the same. 

The hydrolysis of sucrose has been assumed so far to take place 
in aqueous solution without the addition of any other substance. 
At moderate temperatures this reaction is extremely slow. Acids 
increase the velocity of the reaction, and, as a first approximation, 
with monobasic acids, the greater the strength of the acid as meas- 
ured by its electrolytic dissociation or ionization in solution, the 
greater its catalytic action. The velocity of the reaction has been 
measured a number of times, and the kinetic equations outlined in 
the last chapter applied. Their application appears simple at first 
sight, but closer study has revealed a number of complicating 
factors. In solutions so dilute that the active mass (or concentra- 
tion) of the solvent does not change appreciably during the measure- 
ments, the velocity of the reaction might be expected to follow the 
monomolecular law, that is, the amount of change being propor- 
tional to the concentration of surcosc present at any instant. The 
two methods of measuring the change which have been used are the 
change in rotation in the plane of polarized light, and the reduction 
of alkaline copper salt solution. The reaction in which the a-forms 
of the hexoses are transformed to the (3-forms is apparently involved 
in the measurements, but it was found that equilibrium between the 
different forms is reached fairly rapidly in the presence of acids. 

The proportionality between the hydrogen ion concentration and 
the velocity of the reaction was found to hold quite satisfactorily in 
dilute solutions of acids as stated in the last chapter. However, in 
the more concentrated solutions of the acids, or in the presence of 
added salts, this proportionality no longer was found to hold. That 
is to say, the values of k of the velocity equations were no longer 

■ Cf. H. C. Sherman, E. C. Kendall and E. D. Clark, Jour. Amer. Ohem. 8oc., St, 
1073 (1910), for comparison of different methods of determining reducing actions 
of sugars ; also F. A. Quisumblng and A. W. Thomas, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soo., 
45, 2713 (1921). 

• Such as plcrate. Ct. R. C. Lewis and S. R. Benedict, Proc. Soo. Exp. Biol, 
and Med., 11, 57 (1913-4) ; J. Biol. Chem., 20, 61 (1915) ; S. R. Benedict and 
B. Osterberg, J. Biol. Chem., S4, 195 (1918) ; R. Okey, J. Biol. Chem., 38, 33 (1919) ; 
W. M. Dehn and P. A. Hartman, Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oo., 36, 403 (1914) ; K. G. 
Falk and H. M. Noyes, J. Biol. Chem., Jfi, 109 (1920). 
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constant for a series of determinations with the more concentrated 
acid, or the ratio of the constant of the velocity equation to the 
hydrogen ion concentration varied with different concentrations of 
the acid. In order to account for these variations, modifications 
of the original theory were proposed. A brief review of some of 
the various theories suggested may be of interest in this connection. 

In considering the catalytic actions of acids on the hydrolysis 
of sucrose, three general sets of explanations or theories to account 
for the reactions have been proposed and arc used at the present' 
time. In the first place, the action has been considered as due en- 
tirely to the hydrogen ions present in solution; second, the so-called 
Dual Theory of Catalysis assumes the action to be due both to the 
hydrogen ions and to the unionized molecules; third, the addition 
theory of chemical reactions assumes the intermediate or primary 
formation of an addition compound with the acid molecule or pos- 
sibly one of the ions, and considers that the actibn of the solvent 
is involved as one of the main factors, while the ionization is 
secondary. 

The three points of view will now be considered in more detail 
since they apply to a great many reactions, especially to tliose under 
consideration. In the first, the action is stated to be due entirely 
to the hydrogen ion. The velocity constants of the sucrose hydrol- 
ysis with acids were found to be practically proportional to the 
equivalent conductivity of the acid in dilute solutions. Since tins 
equivalent conductivity is due mainly to the concentration of the 
hydrogen ion, the catalytic action was taken to be due to the hydro- 
gen ion. Other reactions whose velocities were increased by acids 
were found also to parallel very closely these changes and were used 
as additional evidence. This relation was developed between 1880 
and 1890 and received strong support from the theory of ekujtro- 
lytic dissociation of Arrhenius. 

As data on this reaction accumulated, especially with more con- 
centrated solutions, the simple explanation of the action of hydrogen 
ions was found to be insufficient. For example, nitric acid, 0.5 N, 
containing according to conductance determinations 4.64 times as 
many hydrogen ions as a 0.1 N solution, hydrolyzed a sucrose solu- 
tion 6.07 times as fast.^ While this and similar apparently ''abnor- 
mal” actions of acids may be explained away in various ways, 

^Cf. J. W. Mollor, “Chemical Statics and Dynamics,” 1009, p. 280, 
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f^Tcater dilliculties arc encountered in the reactions where nentmi 
salts arc added, which, in place of decreasiufr the actions heenuso of 
the repression of the ionization of the arid, frequently increased 
them. These phenomena were developed for a miinber of reactions 
especially from 1907 on by S. F. Acrce, G. Senter, S. A. Arrhenius, 
G. Bredig and H. C. Sncthlage, II Goldschmidt, A. Lapworth, H. S. 
Taylor, H. M., Dawson, and others.® The explanation advanced 
and called by Dawson the Dual Theory of Catalysis, takes the view 
that in addition to the catalytic action of the hydrogen ion, the 
unionized acid molecule exerts a catalytic action. For a number 
of reactions and with a number of acids the catalytic action of the 
unionized acid molecule, denoted by k„„ and the catalytic action of 
the hydrogen ion, denoted by k,,, were determined, using the gram- 
equivalent as the unit of mass.® The ratio of these values gives the 
comparative effect of the catalytic actions of acid molecule and 
hydrogen ion. The strongest acids as measured by the ionization 
gave the largest values for the ratios kjk,„ while the weak acids 
gave the smallest values. The values of the ratios ranged from 
about 2 for acids such as hydrochloric acid to less than 0.01 for very 
weak acids. Tliis ratio, assumed at first to be characteristic for a 
given acid, was found later to vary for any one acid with the reac- 
tion being catalyzed. If intermediate compounds with the catidyst 
are formed, a reason for this variation is apparent. 

The Dual Theory of Catalysis and the catalytic actions of union- 
ized molecules leads to the third theory of the actions. The presence 
of hydrogen ions, or the phenomenon of electrolytic dissociation, is 
ascribed to certain properties of the solvent as in all the theoretical 
views. In the re.action catalyzed by the acid, an addition com- 
pound is assumed to be formed by the acid, sucrose, and water of 
the solvent, this primary addition compound tlien being able to 
react in several different ways, for instance, to form sucrose and 

* Cf. tlio summary In W. C. McC. Lewis, "A System of Physical Chemistry,” 
1918, Part I, pp. 42.3-9. The historical development of the views Is of interest, 
but can only be referred^to here. For example, the first siigpestion of the possible 
activity of unionized molecules in catalytic actions was made by II. Gold.schmldt 
In 1899 (Z, phynik. Chem. 19, 118) ; the increasing Importance ascribed to the 
simultaneous actions of unionized molecules and of hydrogen ions by J. Stieglltz 
(Am. Chem. Jour., SO, 167 (1908)), S. F. Acree and J. M. Johnson (Am. Chem. 
Jour., S7, 410 (1907), S8, 329 (1908)), and so on. 

*A summary of these values was given by II. S. Taylor, Z. Elektrochem., 20, 
202 (1914). 
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acid; glucose, fructose, and acid, etc., as outlined in principle in 
Chapter II in discussing the general tlieory of clu'nVu'al reactions. 
The composition of the intermediate compound may be indiciited 
qualitatively; quantitatively it is undetermined.’” The question of 
hydrogen ions in this viewpoint naturally arises. This is not con- 
sidered to be the predominating factor. The complex addition com- 
pound may ionize so that apparently it is an addition compound 
with the hydrogen ion, not with the acid. The ionization is con- 
sidered as a secondary reaction which in itself plays no direct ])art 
but is only a physical indication that the solvent has brought about 
a change in the acid molecule, just as the chemical action of 
the sucrose hydrolysis is similar evidence of a parallel, nature of 
the chemical change in the acid molecule brought about l)y the 
solvent. 

In the discussion of the first two viewpoints and the probable 
action of the hydrogen ions, no allusion was made to the methods 
which arc used to determine their concentration, or in other words, 
the degree of ionization of an electrolyte. Without entering into 
the question of the determinations of hydrogen ion concentrations, 
or the theoretical significance of the experimental results which have 
been obtained, it may be noted that the more recent work on the 
theory of electrolytic dissociation Ims tended to modify profoundly 
some of the basic concepts of this theory. 

A number of the most active workers in this field ” h:ivc advo- 
cated the view that for highly ionized or strong electrolytes, electro- 
lytic dissociation is complete, and that the observed and calculated 

»*Cf., however, G. Scatchard, Jour. Arner. Chem. .S’oe., R 2387 (1021), for (Icfinlte 
experimental evidence on this question. 

“W. Sutherland, Phil. Maj. (C) J), 3 (1007); S. K. Milner, Phil. (C) 20, 

551 (1912) ; 25, 742 (1913) ; .15, 211, .O.-il (1018) ; .1. C. Ghosh, ,/. Chem. Hoc., m, 
449, 627 (1918) ; N. BJerruin, Z. EJcktrochem., 2>,, 231 (1018) ; A. A. Noyes and 

D. Macinnes, Proc. Nat. Acad. Hci., 6, 18 (1920), Jour. Amrr. Chem. Hoc., J,2, 239 

(1920) ; J. C. Ghosh, Z. physik. Chem. 9S, 211 (1021) ; G. Akerhif, Z. phyxik. 
Chem., 98, 260 (1921) ; H. Kalliunn, Z. phynik. Chem., .os, 433 (1021) ; K. IT. Clark, 
Jour. Amcr. Chern. Hoc., J,3, 1759 (1921); L. Ehert, Jahrh. Padioaktir, Elcktrouik, 
18, 134 (1921) ; A. A. Noyes and M. S. Sherrill, “Chemical I’rinclples,’’ pultUslied 
by The MacMillan Company, 1922, especially pp. 123 6; IT. .T. S. Sand, Phil .Mnfr 
(G), ^5, 129, 281 (1923) ; P. Debye and K. Iluekel, Phynikal. Z., 21,, 185, 30.) 
(1923) ; P, Debye, Phynikal. Z., 2.5, 97 (1924) ; J. N. nronsUd, Jour. Amer. Vhem 
8oc. J,2, 761 (1920): J,’,, 872, 938 (1922); 2004 (1023); .1. N. Bronsted and 

V. K. LaMer, Jour. Amur. Chem. Hoc., J^G, 555 (1924) ; an<l esix'clally A. A. Noyes, 
Jour. Amcr. Chem. Hoc., J,6, 1080, 1098 (1924). Cf., however. S. K. Dunn and 

E. K. Bideal. J. Chem. Hoc.. 125. 676 (1924). 
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values obtained for the percentages of ionization show deviations 
from the values for complete ionization because of secondary 
relations. 

Another method of treating the experimental results is that intro- 
duced by G. N. Lewis and involving a different concept, that of 
“activity.’’ The significance of this term may be indicated by the 
following quotation: “The mass-action law is a limiting law 

rigorously exact only for perfect gases or perfect solutes, but hold- 
ing true with reasonable accuracy in the case of most gases at mod- 
erate pressures (such as 1 to 5 atmospheres), and in the case of 
solutes with electrically neutral molecules up to moderate concen- 
trations (such as 1 molal), but showing large deviations in the case 
of ions even at small concentrations (such as 0.1 molal). For the 
mass-action and thermodynamic treatment of solutes at concentra- 
tions larger than those at which they can be regarded as perfect 
solutes, it has been found convenient to introduce a new concept, 
which will now be described. 

“The mass-action of a perfect gas or perfect solute, as the mass- 
action law states, is represented by its concentration; but when a 
chemical substance is not a perfect gas or solute or when its concen- 
tration is unknown, its mass-action is expressed by the term activity 
(a), by which is meant that quantity which, when substituted for 
the concentration of the substance in mass-action equations, ex- 
presses its effect in determining the equilibrium. Hence the activity 
of a substance represents its effective concentration from a mass- 
action viewpoint; and the factor by which the actual concentration 
c must be multiplied to give the activity is called the activity- 
coefficient a, that is, a = a c, or a = a/c.” The activity, or relative 
activity, therefore refers to a substance or state in comparison with 
another substance or state which is taken as the standard. The 
various applications of this concept have been given by Lewis and 
Randall. It is probable that its further development will give 
new and useful results in connection, not only with the reactions 
involved with enzymes, but also with the nature of the enzyme 
actions themselves. 

** A. A. Noyes and M. S. Sherrill, “Chemical Principles," pp. 169-70. 

” G. N. Lewis and M. Randall, “Thermodynamics and the Free Energy of Chem- 
ical Substances,” published by McQraw-Illll Book Company, Inc., New York, 1923. 
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Reference may be made to several investigations in which the 
activity view was used in interpreting the results obtained in the 
hydrolysis of sucrose by acids and interesting and important con- 
clusions developed. 

The general acceptance even in part of the views indicated would 
necessitate the modification of the first two theories of chemical 
reactions outlined here, since the chemical reactions in themselves 
could not be used as evidence in connection with or in paralleling 
‘ the degrees of ionization without further assumptions. 

The third view presented above cannot at present be formulated 
as precisely as the two earlier theories, partly because of the more 
complex nature of the reactions involving the intermediate com- 
pound. It appears, howevi'r, to be more flexible and of more gen- 
eral applicability. 

Which of these ’S'icws will be accepted ultimately cannot be fore- 
told at present. They are presented in order to show the status of 
the theoretical side of the problem of the catalysis of sucrose by 
acids. Since this monograph does not include a general treatment 
of catalytic reactions, the detailed evidence which has been accumu- 
lated will not be presented, nor will a critical summary of the experi- 
mental work bearing on the question be attempted. For this work 
the reader is referred to textbooks and other suitable summjiries 
of the work on sugars and the studies on catalysis. 

For the objects in view here, it will only be necessary to empha- 
size a few additional points in connection with the catalytic hydrol- 
ysis of sucrose. Increase in concentration of acid, whether meas- 
ured by the increase in hydrogen ion concentration stated as values 
of pH,^® or as concentration of acid equivalents or mols, or in any 
other way, increases the rate of hydrolysis, not quantitatively, 
except possibly for the very dilute solutions, but in a very rough 
way, proportionately, or perhaps better, in the same direction. In 
alkaline solution, or even neutral, the velocity of the reaction is 
almost nil. Increase in temperature increases the velocity two- or 
three-fold for every 10° rise, as with chemical reactions in general. 

**C. M. Jones and W. C. McC. Lewis, J. Chem. Soc., W, 1120 (1920); O. 
Scatchard, Jour. Amer. Ohem. Soc., 4-L 2387 (1921), 1580 (1923) ; T. Moran 

and W. C. McC. Lewis, J. Chem. Soc., 121, 1613 (1922) ; W. C. McC. Lewis, D. E. 
Merriman, and T. Moran, Jottr. Amer. Chem. Sue., 702 (1923). 

**pll represents the negative exponent of 10 (or the negative value of the 
logarithm to the base 10) of the number representing the hydrogen Ion concen- 
tration. 
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The addition of neutral salts to an acid solution increases the rate 
of reaction, although if acid is not present, the reaction docs not 
take place with neutral salts alone in solution. 

The reactions involving the hydrolysis of esters follow in prin- 
ciple closely those involving the hydrolysis of sucrose. ■ Some addi- 
tional facts have been observed which complicate the reactions in 
some ways and help to explain them in other ways. In the first 
place, in the hydrolysis of esters, the reaction is catalyzed by bases 
as well as by acids. Assuming the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions to 
be the active catalysts, it was found that for equivalent concentra- 
tions, the hydroxyl ion exerted about 1400 times as much action as 
the hydrogen ion. It is evident, conscciuently, that in passing from 
an acid to an alkaline solution, a hydrogen ion concentration where 
the acid concentration is approximately lO"® normal will be found 
for the solution where the catalytic action of hydrolysis (or saponi- 
fication) of the ester is a minimum, increasing continuously from 
this point with increasing concentration of acid or of alkali. This 
was observed by Wys^® a number of years ago. In the study of 
the velocity of the reaction of ester hydrolysis, the formation of 
acid from the ester complicates the application of the velocity equa- 
tions especially where alkali is used as the catalyst. Where acid is 
used, the reaction would be accelerated, or be autocatalytic. 

The same general relations were found with the ester hydrolysis 
reactions as with the sucrose hydrolysis reaction. With acids, for 
dilute solutions, the velocity was found in general terms to be di- 
rectly proportional to the hydrogen ion concentration. (For bases, 
similarly, proportionality was found to the hydroxyl ion concentra- 
tion as illustrated in Chapter II.) For more concentrated solutions, 
the proportionality did not hold. Also, with a weak, or slightly 
ionized acid, addition of a soluble neutral salt of the acid dimin- 
ished the ionization of the acid and decreased the catalytic action 
of the acid proportionately; but if the acid was highly ionized, 
addition of the salt not only did not decrease the catalytic action 
of hydrolysis, but actually increased it. 

The different explanations or theories proposed to account for 
these catalytic actions are exactly the same as those given in con- 
nection with the sucrose hydrolysis. The observation of a minimum 
action at a certain hydrogen ion concentration is explainable by 

WJ. J. A. Wys, Z. phvslk. Chem., 11, 492 (1893). 
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any of the theories since ionization is not necessarily included in 
the explanations. Neutral salts inlluencc the velocity of the re- 
action, and in the Dual Theory of Catalysis, values similar to those 
already indicated have been calculated for the relative actions of 
unionized acid molecules and hydrogen ions. These differed in 
some cases quite considerably from the values found for the same 
acids witli the sucrose hydrolysis catalyses. The activity concept 
has also been used with thfi ester hydrolysis reaction and has proven 
useful in correlating the relations found with those obtained with 
other reactions. 

An extended experimental and theoretical study of Stieglitz^^ 
must be mentioned in this connection. Ilis general point of view 
was stated to be “The one vital fact, then, of an acceleration due to 
an increase in the active mass or concentration of a reiuding com- 
ponent in a catalytic action is the only fundamental fact common 
to all catalytic actions.” The mcciianisms of a number of hydro- 
lytic and similar reactions whose rates of changes were increased 
by the addition of acids were studied and shown to be fundamcntidly 
similar. Hydrolysis of esters and the reverse reactions of esterifica- 
tion, for example, in which the velocities of the actions arc increased 
by acids, involved the formation of complex oxonium ions (ester or 
acid plus hydrogen ion of catalyst) as the chief reacting components. 
Tlie increases in concentrations of these positive ions because of tlie 
addition of highly ionized acid increased the rates of reaction. It 
will not be possible to enter further into these studies here or to 
describe the various reactions which were shown to be funda- 
mentally related. The significance and importance of these results 
can only be indicated, including as they do a combination of the 
study of the kinetic and structural relationships of the compounds 
in question to elucidate the detailed mechanisms of the reactions. 

As for the third explanation advanced above, experimental evi- 
dence has been obtained showing the existence of ternary compounds 
of acid, alcohol, and catalyzing acid, or of binary compounds of 
ester and catalyzing acid. This question was gone into in some 
detail in other connections and reference will only be made here to 
these publications.^® It need only be added that questions of 

” The work was summarized in two papers: J. Stieglitz, Jour. Amer. Chem. 
8oc., 32, 221 (1910) ; 35, 1774, (1913) ; and brielly outlined iu K. G. Falk, “Catalytic 
Action,’' pp. 32-35. 

“Cf. K. G. Falk and J. M. Nelson, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 37. 1732 (1915), 
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c]cctro]y\)c cYissocmtion do not enter here nny wore than in the 
sucrose hydrolysis cntalysis as a primary factor; that the original 
acids (or bases) way ionize, that the (intermediate) addition cow- 
pound may ionize, but that these ionization phenomena are sec- 
ondary (and perhaps incidental) to the reaction taking place. As 
stated frequently, they may be taken as physical evidence of the 
reacting medium or complex, being, so to speak, “active” or doing 
something, just as the chemical change is chemical evidence of the 
same thing. 

The two reactions outlined indicate the present status of the 
views held with regard to the action of catalysts. These reactions 
have been studied extensively and from various points of view. 
They arc relatively simple as far as the chemical natures of the 
changes are concerned. There is not, at the same time, general 
agreement on the theoretical views of the mechanism of these reac- 
tions. It may seem, therefore, unwarranted to consider other 
chemical reactions which are not as simple and which have not been 
studied as extensively. Most chemical changes involved in enzyme 
actions deal, however, with more complex materials. It is advis- 
able, therefore, to speak of some of these reactions, altliough not 
in such detail. 

The hydrolysis reactions of proteins belong to the most important 
types of enzyme actions. In the absence of enzymes, quantitative 
results on the hydrolysis of proteins by acids and alkalies are rather 
scanty. A recent study of this question, has, however, supplied 
some of the desired data. Northrop followed the hydrolysis of 
gelatin at hydrogen ion concentrations between 10'° '^ N and N 
at 25° and 40°. In strongly acid solution, [H ■'] “ 10"^ ° N, the 
velocity of hydrolysis was proportional to to the hydrogen ion con- 
centration as determined by the hydrogen electrode. In strongly 
alkaline solution, [H-"] = N, the rate was proportional to 

the hydroxyl ion concentration determined similarly. The hydroxyl 
ions hydrolyzed the gelatin 30 times as rapidly as did the hydrogen 
ions at the same concentration. This should lead to a minimum 
rate of hydrolysis at about [H +] = 10"® ® N. Experimentally it 

for references to the experimental evidence regarding the existence of these com- 
pounds ; also G. Baunie and G.-P. Painni, J. chim. phys., 12, 2G0 (1914) ; J. Kendall 
and co-workers, Jour. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 56, 1222, 1722, 2498 (1914) ; 57, 149 
(1915) ; 1426 (1921). 

«J. H. Northrop, J. Gen. Physiol., S, 715 (1921). 
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was found that a minimum rate of hydrolysis occurred at this hydro- 
gen ion concentration, but that the actual amount of hydrolysis was 
300 times as great as that calculated on the assumption that the 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions acted to the same proportionate extent 
as in the more acid and more alkaline solutions. Since there is no 
reason to assume that the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions have dif- 
ferent properties or behave differently in the neighborhood of the 
neutral point than in the strongly acid or alkaline solutions, the 
explanation was advanced that a change in the gelatin occurred 
at the different ranges of hydrogen ion concentrations. A compari- 
son of the hydrolysis rate from that viewpoint which assumes pro- 
portionality of hydrogen and hydroxyl ion actions throughout, with 
the per cent of uncombined gelatin present at the given hydrogen 
ion concentrations as shown by the titration curve for gelatin, led 
to the conclusion that the uncombined gelatin was hydrolyzed about 
200 times as rapidly as the combined (or ionized), if the efficiency 
of the actions of the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions was the same both 
for the uncombined and combined gelatin. It was found that the 
hydrolysis of gelatin at constant hydrogen ion concentration obeyed 
the monomolecular reaction velocity law for about one-third of the 
reaction. 

These results apply directly only to the one protein studied. 
They are suggestive, however, and indicate that further studies, 
especially with simpler bodies such as peptides, will give results of 
interest and value. A reaction, which may be considered related in 
a sense, and which has been studied quite extensively, both in the 
absence and presence of enzymes, is the hydrolysis of urea. This 
reaction is formulated frequently in the following simple way: 

(NH2)2C0 -f H 2 O = 2NH8 + CO 2 . (4) 

This simple carbamide formula for urea has been generally taken 
to be satisfactory and to account for most of the properties and re- 
actions of the compound. At the same time the fact that these 
views are not, in any sense, final, must be pointed out. In the first 
place, certain reactions of urea indicate definitely that urea 
in these cases, at any rate, should be assigned the structure 
NH : C(0H).NH2. In the second place, E. A. Werner, in a series 
of publications extending over a number of years has brought for- 

Summarized in “The Chemistry of Urea,” by E. A. Werner, Longmans, Green 
and Co., London, 1923. 
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ward considerable experimental evidence to show that urea might 

Nil, 

/ 

best be represented by the following structures: HN: C 



It is impossible to enter into the detailed evidence which he pre- 
sented in support of this view, but the conclusions obtained for the 
reactions involving the hydrolysis of urea may be given. In the 
presence of acids (hydrochloric acid for example), the reaction is 
assumed to take place according to the following equations: 

NHa 

PIN : + HCl = Nil, Cl + (ITNCO ^ HOCN) (5) 

\ 

0 

(HNCO ^ HOCN) + H,0 + IICl rz: NH^Cl + CO^ (6) 

Cyanic acid (formulated as an equilibrium mixture of the two tauto- 
meric forms) is very rapidly hydrolyzed. The velocity of the com- 
plete reaction is therefore controlled by the rate of dissociation of 
the urea, since both the products of the dissociation, ammonia and 
cyanic acid, arc removed as rapidly as they are formed. In the 
presence of hydrochloric acid, about half of the urea exists in the 
NICCl 
/ 

combined form NH : C . Since only free urea reacts ac- 

\ 

OH 

cording to ecpiation (5), the velocity of this reaction should decrease 
with increase in concentration of hydrochloric acid. This decrease 
is appreciable only if the concentration of the hydrochloric acid is 
greater than normal. With a weak acid, more free urea would be 
present in solution, but, on the other hand, the ammonia would not 
be removed (fixed) so rapidly from the sphere of action. These 
opposing tendencies then result in the facts observed experimentally 
that initially and up to a certain point, the rate of decomposition of 
urea is greater in the presence of weak acids than of strong, but 
that in the former case the time for complete decomposition of the 
urea is greater than in the latter. 
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With alkali, urea reacts as follows: 

NH3 N 

/I /I 

HN: C I l-NaOll^llX : C | 


Tl,(). (7) 


This reactioM takes place to a small extent only. At sodium hydrox- 
ide concentrations less than normal, practically all the urea is 
present in the free stat(‘. Be(*aus(' of the dissociation of tli(’ urea 
and the sodium cyanatc formed, the vt'locity of the wlioh' reaction 
depends on the rate of hydrolysis and the rate of decomposition of 
cyanate (ammonium or metal salt). 

In general terms, these reactions of urea depend primarily ui)on 
its dissociation. Below a certain ternperatiin', this dissociation is 
negligible, even in the presence of acid or alkali. Above this tem- 
perature it may be mentioned that the presence of cyanate has 
frequently been observed in solutions ol urea. 

The main fact which develops from these j’onsidf'rations is that, 
whatever structure may be assigned to urcai, the hydrolysis im(|ucs- 
tionably will prove to be of greater cornplexily than has heretofore 
been assumed in the simple formulation. 

The chemical reaction in which sucrose is hydrolyzed to form 
glucose and fructose is cxtia'inely inten^sting, not only from the 
point of view considered earlier in this chapter but also as a reaction 
which is influenced by definite enzj'ine j)reparations. Ibis enzyme 
action has been studied extensively and will be considered more in 
detail in later chapters. There arc, however, a number of ('hemical 
changes which occur in living matter winch may well be considenal 
briefly in this connection. Some of these changes are known to be 
influenced, if not controlled, by enzymes in the living orgaidsms, 
others are presumed to be so influenced or controlh'd. 1 he ( hemical 
changes referred to includ(! the various transformal ions undeigone 
by carbohydrates, both in plants and animals. J hesc changes com- 
prise one of the most important of the group of metabolic and 
catabolic processes which occur in nature. Special interest is lent 
to certain of these changes at the present time, l)ecausc of the im- 
portance of the discovery of insulin and probably analogous prep- 
arations in the treatment of disturbed carbohydrate metabolism 
in human beings, and the occuiTcnce of these substances in so many 
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vegetable and animal materials. Although the method of action of 

insulin is not known at present, the chemical changes undergone by 
carbohydrates under certain conditions which may be related to the 
conditions of action of the insulin, may be of interest, especially 
since there is a strong probability that enzyme or similar actions 
arc involved in some stage of the insulin action. 

Although the formula of glucose apparently does not indicate a 
high degree of complexity, its behavior with various reagents shows 
it to be an extremely reactive substance capable of giving a large 
number of products when subjected to different treatments. This 
may be shown by a quotation from a paper by Nef on ^^Dissociation 
Reactions in the Sugar Group”: “After nine years of extraordi- 

narily difficult work, it has been possible finally to explain com- 
pletely and in an extremely simple way the behavior of all possible 
simple sugars in solution in caustic alkali toward oxidizing agents 
such as air, hydrogen peroxide, mercuric-, cupric-, and silver oxides. 
For this it was necessary above all to understand the behavior of 
this group of substances toward caustic alkali alone; in the last six 
years I studied this question continuously. The second paper on 
“Dissociation Reactions in the Sugar Group,” published three years 
ago, treated of this subject exclusively; the most important result 
obtained was the proof that in a weak solution of caustic alkali any 
ordinary variety of sugar forms finally an equilibrium, in which 
theoretically not less than 116, practically however as was found, 
only 93 different substances take part. This equilibrium mixture, 
in the absence of oxidizing agents, is changed by conversion of the 
different sugars irreversibly into C3-, C4-, C5-, Cc- saccharic acids; 
if on the other hand, air or any other oxidizing agent is present, by 
oxidation of the 47 sugars present, a terrifying mixture is formed of 
carbonic acid, formic acid, glycollic acid, oxalic acid, d^-glyceric 
acid, isomeric trihydroxy butyric acids (4), tetridiydroxyvalerianic 
acids (8), and pentahydroxycaproic acids (8), with whose sepa- 
tion and quantitative isolation I have been busy for 9 years.” 

In view of the evident possible complexity of the changes which 
the decomposition of glucose may involve, it seems almost hope- 
less to give a satisfactory account of the subject in the limited space 
available. An attempt, however, will be made to illustrate a few 
points. In the first place, the ultimate products in the complete 

*1J. U. Nef, Lieb. Ann., kOS, 204 (1014). 
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decomposition are carbon dioxide and water. In the second place, 
although a great number of products sliort of these ultiniatc prod- 
ucts are passible, in any living organism which metabolizes glucose, 
only a very limited number of such intermediate products have been 
found in any amount. Further, the nature of the products are 
different frequently in the different organisms. Although experi- 
mental methods are not quite satisfactory and the study of the sub- 
ject may be said to have been only begun, the results indicate 
definitely that the course of the (‘hanges, hydrolyses or oxidations 
or both, in the degradation of glucose may be quite different in the 
various cases. No one case has yet been worked out comj)Ietcly. 
A number of different workers have developed different schemes 
showing tlic })robable changes occurring. In place of attempting a 
critical summary of the present status of the subject, the views of a 
few individuals will be presented. Nothing will be said of the 
possible actions of enzymes here; only the chemical trans- 
formations observed or assumed to occur with glucose will be 
considered. 

The changes which arc undergone by glucose in the animal body 
have been summarized by Dakin.- It is pointed out that the dis- 
appearance of glucose is not always due to its breakdown, but that 
polysaccharides may be formed. Active glucose metabolism only 
seems to occur in the presence of living or survi\’ing cells. Glucose 
with a number of tissues is transformed quantitatively into lactic 
acid. Considerable evidence is at hand that in this reaction glyceric 
aldehyde is formed first, probably also dihydroxyacetonc, tliat these 
lose a molecule of water to form pyruvic aldehyde which then takes 
up a molecule of water to form' the lactic acid. The evidence for 
and against this view is presented by Dakin. Apparently it is the 
most satisfactory picture of these changes as far as they go. The 
fact that a very small amount of ('tliyl alcohol has definitely been 
found in muscle is of intcrcst.^^ 

The decomposition of glucose by yeast has been studied exten- 
sively. Perhaps the best or at least the most satisfactory picture 
of the changes is that developed by Neuberg."^ 

II. D. Dukiu, “Oxidations and Kodiudinns in the Animal Body,’’ Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1922, Chapter IV ; “The Carbohydrates.” 

"A. E. Taylor, J. Biol Chem., 15, 217 (1913). 

«A review of the work of C. Neuherg in this field was published by W. Fuchs, 
*‘iiammluny chcmischcr uud vhcmlsch tcchnisvhcr Vortrayc/’ 27, 1-48 (1922). 
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glucose (CcJTv.O,!) 
i — 2 1LO 

methy Iglyoxalaldol (CH, . CO . CHOH . CIL . CO . CHO) 

I 

methyl glyoxal (pyruvic aldehyde) (CH3COCHO) 

I Cannizzaro reaction 

glycerin -|- pyruvic acid 

acetaldehyde + carbon dioxide 

acetaldehyde -\~ inethylglyoxal 

i +ICO 

pyruvic acid -j- ethyl alcohol 

The first two steps given above are hypothetical; the third is ex- 
tremely probabh', some form of the Cannizzaro reaction taking 
place. The changes undergone by pyruvic acid arc fairly certain. 
As indicated in the first series, glycerin, acetaldehyde, and carbon 
dioxide arc the i)roducts. The second series shows that as soon as 
some acetaldehyde is formed it reacts with methyl glyoxal to form 
ethyl tdcohol and pyruvic acid. The pyruvic acid then decomposes 
again to form acetaldehyde and carbon dioxide, and the acetalde- 
hyde goes through the various stages of the reaction again. The 
acetaldehyde would then be acting as catalyst in the sense described 
in Chapter IT. Under tliese conditions, the products obtained would 
be ethyl alcohol and carbon dioxide with only a small amount of 
glycerin produced at the very beginning of the reaction. If, how- 
ever, a reagent such as sodium bisulfite were added which removed 
the acetaldehyde from the sphere of action, it could not act as 
CJitalyst as shown. Glycerin, acetaldehydebisulfite compound, and 
carbon dioxide would then be obtiiined as the products of the fer- 
mentation. With alkali, the acetaldehyde may undergo a Canniz- 
zaro rearrangement to form acetic acid and ethyl alcohol. 

The formulations just given while not final in any sense form 
an interesting picture of some of the changes which may occur and 
explain a number of the facts which have been observed. 

In place of going into the views of a number of additional workers, 
only the suggestions put forward recently by Speakman will be 
given. As a result of his experimental studies, mainly on the butyl 
alcohol fermentation process of glucose, Speakman suggested the 
following provisional scheme of fermentation: 

II. B. Speakman, J. Biol. Chem., 58, 305 (1923). 
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Glucose 


Butyric Acid 



Acotoacctic Bulyraldcliydc 

Acid +IIj 

Acetone + COa Butyl alcohol 



'I 


-Acetic Acid 

|-1L 

Acetaldehyde 

-II. \ II. -1- CO. 

I'^thyl alcohol IB -h COa 


Lactic Acid 

Acetic Acid (?) 


This formulation introdtieos tho view tlitit tlic ()rt»;;iiiie acids ;irc de- 
rived from glucose by cletivage ;ind oxidtition. In genend the initiitl 
products from hexoses tin' taken to be C4 + b'j and -1- (';! com- 
pounds. 

The results which are given on the bretiking down of glucose under 
the different conditioiis are not satisfactory in so far as they do not 
permit of a corniilete understtvnding of the course of the chemical 
changes which occur. Almost evc'ry work('r who has studied the 
problem htis modilied some existing schem(\ d his is of course due 
in part to the complexity of the ri'tictions and in part probably to 
the different intluences which added substani'cs, tisidc from living 
organisms, may exert. The oxidation of glucose by hydrogen 
peroxide in the presence of jihosphatc may lie relerred to in this 
connection.-'' Glucose in aciueous solution was not changed by 
hydrogen peroxide or disodium hydrogi'ii phosphate alone, but was 
oxidized completel}’' to carlion dioxide and water it ))oth were added. 
The hydrogen ion concentration had little inlliK'iiee on the action 
over rather a wide range;. 1 lie amount of the jihosjihate seemed 
to be the dominating intluence. The use of sodium carbonate iind 
bicarbonate in no way i)roduced a similar action on the glucose. 
No evidence was obtained of the formation, either intermediate or 
otherwise, of a hexosephosphate as may perhaps have been expected. 

Tliese last results are extremely interesting and suggestive, al- 
though it is still too early to attempt to evaluate their significance 
in the general scheme of glucose degradation. This degradation 
involves both hydrolysis and oxidation reactions, llie considera- 
tion of glucose oxidation from the valence electron point of view 

W. Lcib and Q. Pulvcrmachor, Jiiochem. Z., 20, 310 (1010) ; W. Li3b and S. Gut- 
mann, Biochcin. Z., Ifi, 288 (1012); W. lO-ysi-l and W. Loli, BUnhem. Z., 68, 368 
(1915) ; and especially E. J. Wltzemanii, J. Biol. Chem., J5, 1 (1020). 
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and the electric potentials produced may be mentioned in this 
connection.^^ 

This leads to a brief consideration of oxidation (and reduction) 
reactions in so far as they may be included in their relation to 
enzyme reactions. 

Three general types of oxidizing enzymes may be described 
briefly: (1) Oxidases, which increase the velocity of the oxidation 
of a number of different organic substances, such as alcohols, alde- 
hydes, phenols, amines, etc. (2) Peroxidases, which increase the 
velocity of the oxidation of similar substances in the presence of 
hydrogen peroxide. (3) Catalases, which increase the velocity of 
the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, gaseous oxygen being 
evolved. 

The experimental work with the various oxidizing enzyme prep- 
arations has not as yet reached the stage where generalizations 
can be developed as a result of the study of enzymes from different 
sources and the various reactions which they catalyze, or specifle 
substances whose oxidation reactions they catalyze. There is con- 
siderable variety in the different substances which may be oxidized. 
The time seems to be ripe for a careful and systematic study of 
these oxidation reactions and the enzymes which are connected with 
them. 

The reactions whose velocities are increased by oxidases depend 
upon the oxidation of a substrate without the addition of any other 
substance. The oxidation must involve, therefore, oxygen of the 
air or the reduction of some atom of the oxidase preparation or 
substrate mixture. In general, the former seems in every way to 
be the more likely assumption. This would mean then that the 
reactions are auto-oxidation reactions catalyzed by the enzyme 
preparation. A review of “Autoxidation of Organic Compounds’^ 
was published some years ago.^® For the historical development 
of the subject and enumeration of a great number of reactions refer- 
ence may be made to the publications of C. Engler and Weissberg 
and of J. W. Mellor.®® The most probable course of these reactions 
indicates that molecular oxygen is added to the substance being 

J. Stleglltz, Proo. Jmt. Medicine of Chicago, 1, 41 (1916-7). 

•• K. O. Falk, School of Mines Quarterly, 29, 15 (1907), 

"“Krltlsche Studlen uber der Vorgftnge der Autoxydation,” 1904. 

•® “Chemical Statics and Dynamics,” pp. 304-839. 
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oxidized, and that this “peroxide’’ may tlicn decompose, part of the 
oxygen being given off readily and being able to bring about further 
oxidations. It is difficult to state the exact part taken by the 
oxidase in the reactions. 

In this connection the isolation and study by F. G. Hopkins 
of a cell constituent capable of acting as an oxidation-reduction 
system may be mentioned. This constituent, called glutathione, is 
a dipeptide of d-glutamic acid and l-cystcine and is heat sttible. 
The oxidized form contains the disulfide cystine group, the re- 
duced form , the hydrosulfide cysteine group. The reaction in- 
volved is the SH and S-S reciprocal change. The substance is 
oxidized and reduced with any suitable agent. It is not specific in 
any sense. It is obtained in yields of from 0.01-0.02% from fresh 
tissue or yeast. “The facts suggest that coexisting in living tissues 
with the specialized enzymic mechanism for oxidations and reduc- 
tions, materials in some close association with structural elements 
are oxidized, anaerobically or aerobically, with the coagency of the 
sulfur group in glutathione.” 

The peroxidase reactions are similar to the oxidase reactions ex- 
cept that in place of the oxygen of the air taking part in the re- 
action, hydrogen peroxide is required. It would ajipear su])erricially 
that the peroxidase enzymes are not as active, if this very loose and 
unscientific term may be used, as the oxidase enzymes which in- 
crease the velocities of the reactions in which the mohicular oxygen 
of the air is involved, while the former need liydrogen peroxide, 
which as a rule oxidizes substances more rapidly. The part played 
by the peroxidase is also not definite. That the reaction takes 
place in steps involving the formation of intermediate addition com- 
pounds appears to be unquestioned, but furtlier than this, it is 
difficult to go at present. 

A beginning has been made in the last years in placing the oxida- 
tion-reduction relations on a firm theoretical basis and developing 
experimental methods and reagents to make possible comparative 
studies of various systems. The publications of W. M. Clark may 
be referred to especially in this connection.^" The general method 

•^F. G. Hopkins, Biochem. J., 15, 280 (l'J21) ; F. G. Hopkins and M. Dixon, 
J. Biol. Ghem., Si, 527 (1022) ; J. H. Qua.stel, C. B. Stewart and II. E. Tunnicllflfe, 
Biochem, J., 11, 586 (1923). 

W. M. Clark, “The Determination of IIydroK<‘a Ions," Wllliains and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, 1922, especially Chapter 16 and references ; W. M. Clark, 
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is to determine the dilTercncc in potential between a normal hydro- 
gen electrode, selected as a convenient standard of reference, and a 
solution containing a substance and its oxidation product both in 
determinable concentrations, at controlled hydrogen ion concentra- 
tions. The substance and its oxidation product must be in equilib- 
rium with each other and both oxidant and rcductant should be 
present in finite ratio. Pairs of such substances which have been 
investigated include quinone-hydroquinone, l-naphthol-2-sulfonic 
acid indophcnol and its reduction product, indigo-indigo white, 
methylene bluc-mcthylcne white, etc. The relation, between the 
reducing potentials and the hydrogen ion concentrations of the 
solutions were studied both theoretically and experimentally. 

In view of the fact that these studies have only been carried out 
with comparatively simple organic substances and not with the more 
complex materials encountered in enzyme investigations whicli in 
addition are as a rule far removed from equilibrium conditions, this 
brief reference to the most recent advances in the exact study of 
oxidation-reduction relations may suffice. At the same time the 
study of such a system as glutathione and its reduction product may 
well be possible at the present time and yield results of interest. 

With catalascj the present status of the study is not very satis- 
factory. The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide appears to be 
similar to tlie action of a number of colloidal metals in increasing 
tlie velocity of the same reaction, but aside from the probability of 
the formation of intermediate compounds of some type, nothing can 
be said with reference to the reactions. 

B. Cohen and M. X. Sullivan, “Studios on Oxidallon-Keducllon,” U. S. ruhlio Health 
Service, llrprints Nos. 82.i, 820, 80J/.8.i8 from ruhlio Health Reports, 1021, pp. 443-455, 
C08-G83, 933-958, 16G9-1718. Cf. also F. S. Granger and J. M. Nelijion, Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., Ji3, 1401 (1921) ; V. K. LuMer and B. E. Baker, Jour. Amer. Ohem. 
Sac., U, 1954 (1922) ; and others. 



IV. — Physical Properties (Joiniiion to Enzyme 
Preparations 

In the description of various preparations which are classed as 
enzyme preparations, it has been found tliat a nuniher of properties 
are in a sense common to all. That is to say, these diherent pre[)- 
arations from various sources have certain reactions or properties 
which, to a certain extent arc similar. These similarities were 
originally observed in a purely empirical majiner. (Jradually, as a 
result of observing them, it became customary to delinc or describe 
an enzyme preparation as possessing certain of the proi)erties which 
had been found to be more or less common to those ])reviously 
studied. 

In this and the following chapters some of these prop(Ttics will 
be discussed. No attempt will be made to give the experimental 
details with every enzyme preparation whi(‘h luis Ix'cn .studied, or 
even to give a complete list of such studies. Only the geneial rela- 
tions will be presented with as much of the individual expeiimental 
evidence as appears necessary to make clear the nature of the 
results. 

It will be noted tliat in the headings of the chapters a distinction 
has been made between the physical and the chemical properties 
common to enzyme preparations. It is impossible to draw a dclinite 
line of demarcation between the two sets ot jiroperties. Any dis- 
tinction or classification of this sort which is made is to a gicat 
extent arbitrary and dependent upon the personal point of view of 
the one making this distinction. Ihis will appear more clearly in 

the following pages. . . 

In working with enzyme preparations the first characteristic prop- 
erty met with is the colloidal property. Practically all enzymes 
exist as colloids. They do not dialyze, or dialyze extremely slowly 
through collodion or other suitable memljranes. This property or 
characteristic may, perhaps, be defined more closely. J. M. Nelson 
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and D. P. Morgan^ showed that with collodion membranes and 
yeast sucrase, the thickness and porosity of the membrane could be 
modified in a quantitative manner by varying the alcohol content 
of the collodion solution, the thickness of the liquid film, the time 
of drying, etc. In this way collodion films of reasonable strength 
were obtained at will which either permitted the enzyme to pass 
freely but retained certain fmpurities, or which did not permit the 
enzyme to pass at all. An important fact was pointed out by 
Willstiitter, Graser and Kuhn,^ namely, that collodion membranes 
or bags in dialysis are at times not as indifferent and harmless as is 
generally accepted, because of the readily hydrolyzable and reduci- 
ble cellulose nitrates present. On the other hand, fish bladders 
which were also used were found not reliable because of the possi- 
bility of protein material from them going into the enzyme solution. 
Another factor which must be considered in carrying out dialyses 
is the composition of the water against which the solution or mix- 
ture in question is dialyzed. This was shown strikingly in some 
experiments with banana extracts.'* Dialyzing those extracts in 
collodion bags against tap water resulted in the formation of gels. 
This was found to be due to the calcium content of the tap water 
which also showed a pH of 7.0. Dialyzing the extracts against 
distilled water of pH 5.0, or distilled water brought to a pH of 7.0, 
no gel was formed, but if the calcium salt was added, the gel was 
produced. Dialyzing the gel against distilled water resulted in its 
disappearance. Direct addition of very small amounts of calcium 
salts to the banana extracts at pH 5.0 produced no gel, at pH 7.0 
a gel was produced within a few minutes. Evidently long continued 
dialysis against water of suitable alkalinity containing very small 
amounts of calcium salts resulted in the formation of gels similar 
to those formed with larger (though still very small absolute) 
amounts of calcium salts by direct precipitation. 

These results indicate in the first place that possibilities of error 
exist in the use of various membranes for dialysis; in the second 
place that membranes may be prepared and standardized which will 
permit of more accurate differentiation and separation of the sub- 
stance present in enzyme materials from different sources; and in 

» J. M. Nelson and D. P. Morgan, J. Biol. Chem., 58, 305 (1923). 

*R. Wlllstatter, .7. Graser and II. Kuhn, Z. physiol. Chem., 123, 1 (1922). 

• G. McGuire and K. G. Falk, ^7. Qen. Physiol., 4, 437 (1921-1922). 
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the third place, that the water or solution which is used as the ex- 
ternal liquid may influence profoundly the enzyme and other prop- 
erties of the solution under invcstigjition because of its composition. 

In the study of enzymes, advantage is taken of the non-dialyzing 
property in separating the active enzymes as far as possible from 
accompanying inactive material which does dialyze, and also in 
preparing certain enzyme extracts by means of salt solutions, for 
the purpose of subsecpiently removing the salt. It may be stated 
that although there is scarcely an enzyme preparation which has 
not been treated in this way, it is unfortunately true that the direct 
information with regard to the chemical nature of enzymes or of 
the conditions for their actions, which has been gained up to the 
present as the results of dialysis studies, is practically negligible. 

The questions involved in the dialysis or passage of ('nzymes 
through membranes apply as well to cells and cell structures. 
Enzymes at times have been grouped as endocellular and intercellu- 
lar, as those present within cells and those found in the liquid out- 
side the cells. Aside from the conditions of action of the enzymes 
in the living organism, the occurrence of enzymes as indicated is an 
important consideration in their study in the laboratory. That is 
to say, it is necessary with the endocellular enzymes, to obtain the 
enzyme material in solution or otherwise free from the cells without 
destroying the enzyme actions. For cxjiinple, Willstiittcr and 
Racke * showed that the carbohydrate hydrolyzing enzymes can be 
separated from yeast and brought into solution by two methods; 
cither by the action of added enzymes (first by pepsin or trypsin 
to decompose protein material and tlien by tannase or malt diastase 
to decompose the insoluble carbohydrates and so make possible the 
solution of the enzyme) ; or by mechanical means, not only tearing 
and grinding the cells but completely destroying the cell structure. 
This last is accomplished with greater difficulty than has been 
assumed heretofore by a number of investigators. 

The distribution of trypsin in gelatin .suspension between the out- 
side liquid and the protein at different hydrogen ion concentrations 
has been shown by Northrop to follow the membrane equilibrium 
equations developed by Donnan. In solutions more acid than pH 
10.2, trypsin behaved as a univalent positive ion, in more alkaline 

*R. Wlllstatter and F. Racke, Lieb. Ann., 3^, 111 (1022). 

* J. H. Northrop, J. Oen. Physiol., 6, 337 (1923-1924). 
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solution as a univalent negative ion. The trypsin ions apparently 
diffused readily into and out of the gelatin particles but their 
equilibrium concentrations under definite conditions of acidity, etc. 
were different in the gelatin and in the outside solution. These 
results arc quoted here as indicating that under suitable conditions 
enzyme material may penetrate protein particles. They will be 
taken up again in connection with the consideration of the chcmieid 
properties of enzymes and the mechanism of enzyme action. 

Many substances of biological or biochemical origin do not 
dialyze through membranes ordinarily and it might be considered 
that this colloidal property of enzyme preparations is due to the 
fact that they arc obtained from such biological materials and retain 
or possess their jiroperties, while the actual enzymic action is in 
itself unconnected with the colloidal nature of the substance. This 
brings up at once a question which lias been considered frequently, 
especially by W. M. Bayliss in his monograph on ‘‘The Nature of 
lanzymc Action,” whether the predominating feature of enzyme 
action is to be taken to be the jiroperty of adsorption possessed by 
enzyme preparations largely because of their colloidal nature, or 
whether the reactions may be considered to be more chemical in 
character. Bayliss inclines to the view that adsorption is the prime 
factor involved. His views may be summarized briefly here, al- 
though reference must be mnclc to bis inonogriiph for the detailed 
ciidojicc. 

Bnyliss gave reasons for believing that the action of enzymes 
in general must be regarded as exerted by their surfaces, resulting 
in the formation of a colloidal adsorption compound with the sub- 
strate. He states that “By surface condensation the reacting con- 
stituents arc brought into intimate contact and accelerated by 
mass-action. Whether chemical combination between enzyme and 
substrate occurs in any stage of the process is not yet decided. 
Direct experimental proof exists that enzymes act by their surfaces 
in liciuids in which they arc completely insoluble.” In fact, Bay- 
liss ^ appears to have been the first to advocate the view that the 
rate of change is a function of the degree of adsorption in the dif- 
ferent stages of the reaction. The increased rate of reaction is con- 
sidered to be due to the increase in active mass (concentration) 

• IV Edition, published by Longmnna, Green and Co., 1919. 

» W. M. Bayliss, Bioehem. J., 1, 176 (190«). 
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owing to concentration on the surface. In order to account for 
the fact that certain substances are adsorbed by a certain surface, 
the chemical nature of the surface in question must be considered. 
This is especially true when considering specificities of enzyme 
action, markedly so with optical isomers, where in a partial analogy 
to the ‘‘lock-and-kcy^’ simile of Emil Fischer (which will be taken 
up again later) “it may be said that the chemical configuration of 
the surfaces of contact, or the molecular shape of the const iiuents 
of the surfaces, are potent factors in determining the iiossibility of 
intimate contact between them.” He also points out that adsorj)- 
tion may be followed by chemical combination with the surface of 
the enzyme, although there is no evidence that it occurs. Following 
the adsorption of the substrate by the enzyme, an equilibrium is 
attained with the products of reaction formed from the substrate. 

The adsorption point of view as advocated by Ihiyliss and siijicr- 
ficially outlined here lays emphasis on tlie physical plienomeiion 
of adsorption as the controlling factor in changing the velocity of 
the chemical reaction. At the same time, Bayliss considers the 
possibility of the chemical reaction with the surface being the j)re- 
dominating factor, but prefers the former view, pointing out, how- 
ever, that at the same time, the physical properties of a surface 
are conditioned by its chemical nature. 

The writer prefers to look upon enzyme action as essentially 
chemical in character. The reactions would follow the general hiws 
of chemical reactions, and if the mechanism outlined in (diapter 
II be accepted, the theory of intermediate compound formation 
should be applicable to the reactions in (picstion also. The isolation 
and identification of intermediate or primary addition compounds 
between substrate and enzyme has not been successful as yet, al- 
though the view that they arc formed is widc'ly acc(‘pted, but at the 
same time it must be remembered that the nature of the enzyme 
molecules is quite obscure. With regard to adsori)tion phenomena, 
it might be considered that the purely physical phenomenon takes 
place first and is followed by chemical reaction with the enzyme as 
catalyst. The enzyme preparation might also adsorb or be ad- 
sorbed by a substance which is not changed by it or whose velocity 
of transformation is not affected by it. At the same time, such 
views should include the possible, and even probable, relation of 
the chemical properties of the reacting constituents upon the forma- 
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tion of adsorption compounds. The point of view adopted by Lang- 
muir and by Harkins in connection with the orientation of liquids 
on surfaces carried over to adsorption, which was given in the first 
chapter, seems to be especially rtdevant. Bancroft® emphasized 
the same fact in an address on “Contact Catalysis” where he con- 
sidered the increase in concentration in its effect on catalytic action, 
when reacting substances are adsorbed at the surface of a catalytic 
agent as relatively unimportant in most of the cases studied hither- 
to. He did not speak of enzymes as such, but only of catalytic 
actions in general. Reference may also be made in this connection 
to a General Discussion ” held by the Faraday Society on “Hetero- 
geneous Reactions” in which the newer views on “Chemical Re- 
actions on Surfaces” based mainly upon orientation of molecules 
on surfaces and their spatial arrangements on these surfaces were 
presented. 

E. F. Armstrong and T. P. Hilditch arrived at conclusions 
analogous to tliose given, in a paper on “Catalysis on Solid Sur- 
faces.” Comparing the hydrogenation of organic substances (such 
as unsaturated fatty acids) to enzyme actions, they stated: “In 
each case, the catalyst (enzyme or reduced nickel) unites primarily 
with the organic compound about to undergo change (hydrolyte or 
unsaturated glyceride) , the complex so formed being decomposed by 
the other component of the interaction (water or hydrogen). In 
each case, moreover, action takes place entirely at the surface of 
minute particles and the activity of the catalyst depends entirely on 
the production of maximum surface and the avoidance of impurities 
likely to destroy or dirty this surface.” 

The following evidence points in the same direction: Animal 

charcoal adsorbed scarcely a trace of glycine, but it adsorbed a 
little alanine and a comparatively large quantity of leucine. 
Similar variations were observed with polypeptides, even isomerrc 
substances being adsorbed to very different extents by charcoal. 
The amounts adsorbed at various dilutions varied according to the 
adsorption law just as with enzymes. The adsorptive power of 
charcoal differed from that of enzymes in not being influenced by 

• Presidential address, 1920, American Electrochemical Society. 

* Transactions of the Faradat/ Society, 17, 607-675 (1922). 

*®Proc. Roy. Snc. London (A) 96, 137, 322 (1919). 

“E. Abderhalden and A. Fodor, Fermentforschung g, 74, 225 (1917-1918); 
Kolloid-Z. f7, 49 (1920). 
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changes in the hydrogen or liydroxyl ion conccntrtition of the solu- 
tiond^ Since it was found that adsorption can occur with inacti- 
vated enzyme solutions, it was concluded that while adsorption of 
the substrate by the enzyme precedes fission, the latter process docs 
not necessarily follow the former. Evidence for this is also shown 
by the behavior of glycyl-l-leucine, which, at 0^ is adsorbed by 
yeast extract, but not decomposed. 

It seems simpler from the chemical point of view to lay the stress 
for enzyme actions, in the cases in which adsorption obviously takes 
place as well as in those in which it is not so apj)an'nt, on the chem- 
ical actions between substrate and enzyme. With regard to the 
reaction velocity equation frequently taking the form of the adsoiqi- 
tion equation, in view of the complexity of the reactions, especially 
with insoluble colloidsf the application of kinetic e(iiiations in their 
simple form upon any basis appears to possess somewhat (picstion- 
able validity. This question will bo considered in greater detail in 
Chapter VII. 

The problem of adsorption and the formation and precipitation 
or coagulation of colloid material u))on the addition of suitable 
reagents has always been of considerable interest especially in con- 
nection with substances obtained or derived from living matter. 
Such relations have frequently been described for enzyme materials 
as already indicated. At the same time, the results obtained with 
enzymes have been, in the main, sporadic, different investigators 
studying the behavior of single enzyme preparations or of isolated 
reagents with a number of enzyme preparations. During the past 
five years, Willstiitter and his co-workers have published the results 
of systematic studies on the adsorption and precipitation of a 
^ number of enzymes with various reagents (or perhaps more suitably, 
coagulenis). The object in view was to obtain the enzyme sub- 
stance free from inactive material and in as great a state of purity 
as possible. The ordinary methods of preparative organic chem- 
istry, such as distillation, solution and recrystallization, etc., are 
not applicable because of the nature of the materials. Further, 
methods such as may be employed for more corniilex materials 
(sugars, peptides, etc., not to mention starches or proteins) which 

In other cases, however, the adsorptive power of carbon was found to be 
Influenced not only by the hydrogen ion concful ration of the mixture, but also 
by the previous treatment to which it may liave been sutijected. Cf. for example, 
N. K. Chaney, A. B. Kay, and A. St. John. Jiid Eng. Chem. 15, 124 i (1923). 
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inny involve salt or definite compound formation With dcids or 
ba’ses, precipitation with salts of heavy metals, etc., can only be 
used with great caution because of the inactivation of the enzymes 
in many cases upon comparatively mild treatments. It follows, 
therefore, that there remain only methods such as might be in- 
cluded in the adsorption processes, where partial precipitations and 
separations may be affected by the addition of reagents which arc 
comparatively innocuous to enzymes. The practical difficulties in- 
volved in the control of the experimental conditions in such studies 
appear to have delayed the systematic application of these methods. 
The success which Willstatter attained in this field, therefore, 
marks a definite step forward in the experimental study of enzymes. 

The problem, in general terms, consists of two parts, the action 
of the adsorbant on the enzyme material to form an insoluble 
precipitate, and the elution of the enzyme with a suitable solvent 
from the precipitate. The adsorption process should be as selective 
as possible. As a rule, the adsorbant takes out of the (colloidal) 
solution, in addition to the enzyme, varying amounts of foreign 
material. 

Michaelis and Ehrcnreich had shown a number of years before 
that kaolin adsorbs basic bodies from solutions, and aluminium 
hydroxide acid bodies. These studies had not extended so far as 
to show specific adsorptions with enzymes. Willstatter and his 
co-workers worked out the conditions for the specific actions of the 
adsorbants in purifying the enzymes. Each enzyme material has 
to be considered separately, and in some cases, after partial purifica- 
tion the adsorption properties of the enzyme were modified pro- 
foundly. The enzymes studied included yeast sucrase, plant 
peroxidase from different sources, saliva diastase, pancreas amylase, 
trypsin, and lipase, and some seed lipases. 

The two main adsorbing materials used were kaolin and aluminium 
hydroxide, the former taking out the basic materials, the latter the 
acid. By carrying out the adsorptions in solutions of different 
acidities or alkalinities, or in solutions containing alcohol or acetone, 

* the reactions could be controlled still farther. The smaller the 
amount of adsorbant used, the greater was the selective action and 
therefore the state of purity of the enzyme material. Purified 
sucrase preparations were obtained from autolyzed yeast by several 

”L. Michaelis and M. Ehrenrelch, Z. physiol. Chem., 56, 18 (1908). 
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methods. Successive adsorptions by kaolin and by aluminium 
hydroxide gave satisfactory products. Sucrasc was extracted from 
the precipitates best by diammonium hydrogen phosphate in 0.05- 
1% ammonia solution (2.4-2.5 mols NIT3 to 1 mol IlaPOJ. Arsenic 
or citric acid could be used in place of the phosphoric acid. These 
phosphate solutions have found general applicability in such elu- 
tions. If desired, the phospliates can be removed from the exj,racts 
either by dialysis or by precipitation with magnesia mixture. It 
was found that under certain conditions, sucrasc could be eluted 
• from the aluminium hydroxide precipates by sucrose solutions. This 
is significant because of the view held widely that a substrate pro- 
tected its enzyme from (h'composition to a certain extent, presum- 
ably because of being combined with it. This simple view, however, 
is insufficient to account for the facts observed. For example, 
sucrasc was eluted slowly and incompletely by siktosc solution from 
the aluminium hydroxide precipitate; quantitatively and in a few 
minutes by a IGf; sucrose solution containing 1% monosodium 
dihydrogen phosphate. A phosphate mixture, jiII 7.0, acted simi- 
larly, indicating that optimum pH for action was not involved. 
That the reaction was not specific for phosphate was shown by the 
fact that a citrate buffer mixture, pll 4.5, acted similarly, but an 
acetate buffer mixture, pH 4.5, even inhibited the solvent action 
shown by the sucrose solution alone. Also dilute ammonia or 
sodium carbonate solutions could be used for elution. 1 he most 
active sucrase was obtained by successive adsorptions on aluminium 
hydroxide and lead acetate. The presence of pliosphate aided in 
the precipitation with lead acetate, while protein inhibited. Auto- 
lyzed yeast after treatment with lead acetate to remove proteins 
(no sucrase being precipitated), on long standing and renewed 
treatment with lead acetate gave a precipitate containing sucrase. 
Possibly the nucleoprotein present wns decomiiosed on standing, 
and the nucleic acid precipitated by the second lead acetate trcfit- 
ment. This illustrates the part played, and aid given at times, by 
foreign bodies in adsorption. Also, the sucrasc was adsorbed readily 
from partially purified solutions by kaolin from which it was 
eluted best by dilute sodium carbonate solution, but from crude 
yeast autolyzates only under certain conditions. The behavior 
when the electrochemical nature of the adsorbant was changed was 
shown with sucrase by the fact that treatment with aluminium 
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hyilroxide gave a concentration of enzyme 100 times as great us 
the original material but still containing 05-75% yeast gum. Treat- 
ment with kaolin left all of the yeast gum in solution. The enzyme 
could then be eluted with very dilute alkali. The most rapid 
method of obtaining the suerasc in a higli state of purity was found 
to coiwi4 in removing proteins with N/20 acetic acid, then diluting 
20 to 40 fold and adsorbing with kaolin. Elution with veiy dilute 

ammonia yielded the dedred product. _ , 

These procedures serve to illustrate the various metliod.s which 
may be used in the purifications. The separation of different 
enzymes from each other was worked out in the case of pancreas 
for amylase, trypsin, and lipase. The lipase here shows the most 
marked acid properties, the tryiisin the strongest basic properties. 
The former is readily ad.'^orbable by aluminium hydroxide and by 
kaolin the latter by kaolin, while the amyla.se is indifferent in aque- 
ous solution when partially purified toward both electropositive and 
electronegative adsorbants. The method of separating these three 
enzymes from each other appears, therefore, to be quite simjde in 
principle; first aluminium hydroxide adsorjition to rcmo\-e the lipase, 
then kaolin adsorption to remove the trypsin, leaving the amylase 
in solution. Tlic practical working out of this procedure is not so 
simple, however, because of the presence of foreign substances which 
modify the adsorption properties of the three enzymes to some ex- 
tent. A description of the separation of the three enzymes from 
each other may serve to show the general scheme which can bo 
employed. Treatment of the aqueous or aqueous-glycerin extract 
of the pancreas gland with aluminium hydroxide removes mpst 
of the lipase, about one-third of the amylase, and some of the 
trypsin. The accompanying foreign bodies take the latter two 
enzymes into the precipitate, but, on the other hand, retain them 
to a greater extent in the elution process. Eluting the precipitate 
with alkaline phosphate in aqueous-glycerin solution (2 1/3 Nil., to 
1 HsPO,) results in extracting two-thirds of the lipase, 3% of the 
total trypsin present initially in the gland, and only slightly more 
of the amylase. Repetition of the aluminium hydroxide precipita- 
tion and elution gives a quantitative separation of the lipase, in a 
concentration about thirty times as great as in the original pancreas. 
The trypsin-amylase mixture can be separated by two successive 
treatments with kaolin, the trypsin being precipitated, although with 
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considerable loss. The amylase, after partial purification in this 
way, is indifferent toward both electropositive and electronegati\'C 
adsorbants in a(|neons solution. In 50%' alcoholic solution, how- 
ever, it is adsorbed by aluminium hydroxide, the alcohol evidently 
making the acid properties of the associated amphoteric substajices 
more pronounced.^^ After elution with water, it is possible only to 
adsorb a small part of the amylase under the same conditions as 
before, the foreign substances showing the adsorbablc proj)erties 
evidently lun'ing been removed in the treatment. It is interesting 
to note that the pancreatic amylase after purification showed the 
’weakest adsorptive power of any of the enzymes studied. In direct 
contrast is the behavior of sucrase which is more readily adsorbed 
the greater the state of purity of the enzyme. 

It may be mentioned that the pancreatic lipase can be purified still 
more by adsorption on indifferent organic substances, such as 
cholesterin and tristearin, which act more seledively here than do 
the aluminium hydroxide and kaolin. 

The studies on peroxidase have also given important results.’'’^ 
Peroxidase occurs in the plant cell partly in solution in the cell juice 
in which form it can readily diffusi* out, and partly in the proto- 
plasmic bodies from which it can only be liberated after the com- 
plete destruction of the cell structure. All of th(' enzyme c!in be 
obtained, for example, from turnips or horseradish, by treatment 
with sodium bicarbonate. The enzyme can be obtained in concen- 
trated form by various adsorption procedure's. The best product 
was obtained as the result of four adsorptions by aluminium 
hydroxide, three by kaolin and one by tannin, in the following 
order, kaolin, aluminium hydroxide, tannin, kaolin, aluminium 
hydroxide, etc. The basic properties predominate in peroxidase, 
the addition of alcohol being necessary therefore in the aluminium 
hydroxide adsorption. The kaolin adsorptions may be carried out 
either in aqueous-alcoholic or in acetic acid solution, those with 
tannin in alcoholic solution containing acetic acid. The enzyme 
is brought into solution again from the aluminium hydroxide pre- 
cipitates by water containing carbon dioxide, from the kaolin 

This fact was observed with aiiiinoaeids and peptides, K. Willstiltter and 
E. Waldschmidt-Leitz, Ber., 51, B, 2988 (1921). Cf. also K. 0. Falk and J. M. 
Nelson, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., S’,, 820 (1912). 

»» Cf. especially the third paper on this topic ; It. Willstiitter and A. Polllnger, 
TAeb. Ann., pO, 269 (1923). 
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precipitates by dilute ammonia. The tannin-peroxidase precipi- 
tate is decomposed by dilute ammonia but both products remain 
in solution so that a treatment with kaolin is necessary to remove 
the enzyme from the tannin. 

The properties of the adsorbing reagents are of paramount im- 
portance in the separations described. These properties are to a 
great extent dependent upon the method of preparation of the 
reagent. For instance, the following forms of aluminium hydroxide 
were described: 

(A) . Precipitation from the sulfate with an excess of concentrated 
ammonium hydroxide at 60"^ followed by long boiling, and washing 
by decantation until the ammonia was completely removed. 

(B) . Similar method to (A) but without long boiling. 

(C) . Hydrolysis with dilute ammonium hydroxide followed by 
dialysis. 

(D) . Sodium aluminate plus carbon dioxide. 

Product (B) gives probably the most useful adsorbant; although 
product (A) containing 4% sulfate is almost as good for preparative 
work as the neutral product. The different products show different 
solubilities in sodium hydroxide and hydrochloric acid, different be- 
haviors on drying, different actions in adsorption, etc. Probably a 
number of definite hydrates are capable of existence. The kaolin 
may be either boiled with hydrochloric acid and washed until the 
wash water is neutral toward litmus, or boiled with hydrochloric 
acid, heated with ammonia and washed, or perhaps best, purified 
by electro-osmosis. 

Although aluminium hydroxide and kaolin show adsorption powers 
apparently not dependent upon the properties of any one enzyme 
but rather connected with the chemical properties of more general 
character, certain adsorbants seem to show specific affinities for 
definite enzymes. For example, tannin appears to be a specific ad- 
sorbant for peroxidase. 

The most difficult problem which was encountered in attempting 
to obtain pure enzyme preparations by adsorption methods was in 
the removal of substances very closely related to the enzyme ma- 
terial itself and consisting probably of inactivated enzyme, or the 
progenitors or decomposition products of the enzyme. This problem 
has not as yet been solved. 
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The effect of dilution of the enzyme solution on the selective ad- 
sorptions is sometimes very striking. Tims, as stated before, the 
action of aluminium hydroxide on an impure sucrase solution is 
much more selective in very dilute solution. Not only is the relative 
amount of the enzyme adsorbed greater in the more dilute solution, 
but the absolute amount adsorbetl is also greater. For the peroxidase 
solutions, the same relation holds with kaolin but not with aluminium 
hydroxide, while for lipase it has not up to the present been found 
to hold at all. 

Although it would be possible to enter into much greater details 
in the description of the various adsorption procedures used and to 
give the experimental details with the different enzyme ))reparations 
and the results obtained, enough has been said to show the principles 
involved, the methods of overcoming dilhculties, and the nature of 
the results which may be expected. Each enzyme matcriid must 
be studied separatedy and the most suitable reagents and conditions 
for precipitation and elution worked out. At the same time it is 
clear that these adsorption methods as developed by Willstiitter are 
yielding the most satisfactory enzyme products yet obtained, and 
offering methods which i)crmit of the separation of the various 
enzymes from each other. 

The following references give most of the work published by 
Willstiitter and his co-workers on this problem since 1918: 

General Treatment. Bcr., 5oB, 3601 (1922). 

Enzyme Units. Ber,, 5GB, 509 (1923), 

Kinetics of Enzyme Actions. Z. physiol. Cheni., 125, 1 (1923). 

Alumina Gels. Ber., 5GB, 149, 1117 (1923) ; 57B, 58 (1924). 

Sucrase. Lieb. Ann. 425, 1 (1921); Z. physiol. Chem., IIG, 53 
(1921); 123, 1, 181 (1922); 125, 28 (1923); 133, 1, 193 (1924). 

Sucrase, Raffinasc. Z. physiol. Cheni., 115, 180 (1921) ; 127, 234 
(1923). 

Maltase. Z. physiol. Chem., 110, 232 (1920); 111, 157 (1920); 
115, 199 (1921); 115,211 (1921). 

Sucrase, Maltase. Z. physiol. Chem., IIG, 53 (1921). 

Emulsin. Z. physiol. Chem., 117, 172 (1921); 121, 183 (1922); 
129, 33 (1923). 

Castor Bean Lipase. Z. physiol. Chem., 134, 161 (1924). 

Pancreatic Lipase. Z. physiol. Chem., 125, 93, 132 (1923) ; 129, 1 
(1923) ; 229 (1924). 
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Pancreatic and Stoimch Lipases, Z. physiol Chein., 133, 247 

( 1924 ). 

Pancreatic Amylase, Z. physiol Chem., 126, 143 (1923). 
Peroxidase. Lieb. Am., 4I6, 21 (1918) ; 422, 47 (1921) ; 430, 269 
(1923). 

Since the colloidal properties arc common to enzyme preparations, 
and since adsorption relations in one way or another can be de- 
veloped with them as shown in the experimental evidence just pre- 
sented, it appears advisable to discuss these properties somewhat 
further and to attempt to show or indicate possible analogies to 
phenomena observed in other fields of chemistry. 

In recent years evidence has been accumulating showing that the 
chemical reactions which take place with colloids and in general on 
surfaces may be explained most satisfactorily upon purely chemical 
grounds. The specificity of the adsorption reactions just described, 
the fact that kaolin adsorbs basic or electropositive groups and 
aluminium hydroxide acid or electronegative groups, that substances 
showing neither basic nor acid properties do not react with, combine 
with, nor form precipitates with ions or groups of opposite charges, 
point to chemical reaction and combination in forms similar to 
those ordinarily considered as underlying these phenomena. The 
reactions are analogous to reactions studied heretofore in homo- 
geneous media. The laws and regularities involved have not been 
developed to as great an extent as with the latter, largely because 
of the experimental difficulties encountered in studying a problem 
under new or changed conditions. The relations promise in time 
to be as clear and satisfactory as those for other branches of chemis- 
try and in fact to be based upon the same underlying principles. 
These views have been developed gradually and by a number of 
different workers. 

In order to show the type of work which underlies the present 
study of colloids, two investigations will be spoken of. The in- 
organic relations were outlined in part in a paper by H. T. Beans 
and II. E. Eastlack on “The Electrical Synthesis of Oolloids,” and 
the studies of J. Locb summarized in his book on “Proteins and 
the Theory of Colloidal Behavior” will be given to illustrate a 
biochemical colloid. Beans and Eastlack studied especially the 

” Jowr. Amer. Chem. Soo., S7, 2667 (1915). 

” Published by the McGraw-Hill Company, New Yoi*k, 1922. 
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electrical metal colloid syntlie^^is. TIkt concluded tliai, the for- 
mation of tlic colloid takes ])lace in two ste])s, iii>t a tlii'rmo-ine- 
chanical action of dispersion, followc'd l)y I lie formation of a colloidal 
complex between the highly dispersed metal and certain ions present 
in the medium. In a pure medium, containing no stabilizing ion, 
the dispersion behaves as an ordinary suspimsion and settles out 
rapidly. The interest in this pajier lies in the indication for which 
experimental proof is given, that a colloid combines in ci'rtain ways 
with other substances or ions present and that the existence of the 
colloid is dependent upon the pn'sence of these combinations. The 
experimental ditliculties in .‘^uch an investigation are enormous be- 
cause of the possilile action of minute (juantities of foreign 
substances. 

With reference to tlie experimental work and conclusions of J. 
Loeb, it may be sunicient to refer briidly to gelatin as a ty ideal 
example. Loeb found in a scries of studies, that gelatin at its iso- 
electric point (IT) -- 10 ‘ 'N or pll T7, is, so to s])('ak, at its 
transformation point. In more acid solutions it behaves as a salt in 
which the gelatin complex acts as tlie cation, in more alkaline solu- 
tions it beliaves as a salt in which the gelatin com])lex acts as the 
anion. A number of ditlerent i)roperties such as the clectric:il con- 
ductivity, viscosity, solubility, etc., wen* follow('d over a wide r!ing(i 
and these relations found to hold. At the isoelectric point the 
properties of the g(‘latin i)assed through a minimum (or maxim\im) 
in any of the series of mejisurements. At that ])oint, the gelatin was 
present imcombined with acid or salt, or con]l)ined with minimum 
cpiantities, and showed minimum solubility, etc. It was })oint<'d out 
clearly that all of the reactions oi g(‘latin could r{'a<lily be af'counted 
for on this basis, that it reacts chemically either :is the positive or 
negative constituent of a salt depending upon whether the solution 
is on the acid or alkaline side of the isoelectric point. I he chemical 
reactions of the. gelatin complex in the ditlerent states (i)ositive, 
neutral, or negative) might well be different, l)Ut the phenomena 
described appear to be sufficient to account for the observed facts. 

Since amphoteric eiubstances play such an important part in bio- 
chemical studies, and since they i)lay an important part in enzyme 
reactions, it may be of interest to enter a little further into some of 
the theoretical conceptions underlying tlic simpler ampliotcric elec- 
trolytes, or ampholytes, since, as stated before, it is believed that 
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the same fundamental principles or regularities apply to the chemi- 
cal properties of compounds, whether these are in a crystalloidal or 
colloidal state. Part of the discussion presented in a paper on “The 
Amphoteric Properties of some Amino-Acids and Peptides’’^® will 
be quoted. 

“These substances (amphoteric electrolytes) , depending upon con- 
ditions, ionize or react as salts in which the complex ampholyte 
component acts as the positive constituent or the negative con- 
stituent. ... In order to account for the different processes of 
ionization, it appears to be necessary to assume that the molecule 
(unionized) is different in the two cases. ... An equilibrium rela- 
tion between the two (or more) unionized forms would exist as a 
rule. This conception complicates somewhat the theoretical treat- 
ment of amphoteric electrolytes presented by Bredig/® Walker, 
and others by the addition of an equation representing such an 
equilibrium. . . . 

“The difference in the ionization of the ampholyte is not always 
brought out clearly. For example, with a protein, the two kinds of 
ions are sometimes indicated as Na"" (Proteiir) and (Protein^) Ck. 
As a matter of fact, rarely, if ever, do the ions (Protein") and 
(Protein^) have even the same chemical composition. This may be 
indicated by taking the simple case of glycine. Here the ions are 
C1-(NH3 CHoCOJI)^ or Cl-(C2HcO,N)^ and (NIl2CH,C02)-Na^ 
or (C2HA)2N)-Na% or (HONITaCH.mj-Na^ or 
omitting possible hydration of the ions. 

“. . . The definitions of isoelectric points given by various 
workers have been contradictory at times. The most satisfactory 
definition appears to be that hydrogen ion concentration at which 
the properties such as electrical conductivity, viscosity, solubility, 
etc., when studied over extended ranges of acidity in moderately 
dilute solutions, show a point of inflexion. Chemically this would 
be interpreted as stating that in more acid solutions the substance 
ionizes with the complex as part of the cation, in more alkaline 
solutions, as part of the anion. At the isoelectric point combination 
with added acid or base and accompanying ioni4ation is a minimum, 
or the substance is in a maximum uncombined state. . . . 

“II. Eckweller, H. M. Noyes, and K. G. Falk, J. Oen. Physiol, S, 303 (1921). 

*»G. Bredig, Z. Elektrochem., 6, 33 (1899-1900). 

*0 J. Walker, Proc. Roy. Soc. London (/<) 7.?, 155 (1904) ; 7J,, 271 (1905) ; Z. physik. 
Ohem., 82 (1904) ; 51, 706 (1905). 
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teric electrolyte 



was deduced by Miehaelis and Mosiynski."' Their deduction docs 
not appear to be altogether clear in so far as the assumptions in- 
volved arc concerned. The following deduction brings out i)crhaps 
more satisfactorily these assumptions. It includes the view that 
the concentration of the unionized molecule in each case is given 
by the total number of molecules, not separate molecular species as 
indicated above. 

ka(HAOH)r:r(ir) (AOir) 

ku(HAOH) = (Oir) (IIA^) 
ka __(ir) (AQID 
kb (Gif) (llA^) 

(AOID 
kw (ilAG 
If (AOH-) == (IIA") 



This derivation assumes the equalities of (IIAOll) in the two 
ionization equations and of (AOII“) and (TIA'). In the Miehaelis 
and Mostynski original deduction, the assumptions were stated to 
be the equality of the complex anion and cation concentrations and 
a minimum total ionization of the am{)holytc. 

“The following deduction involves the view of different molecular 
species ionizing as acid and as basic salts. 

ka(HAOn)=:(Tr) (AOH ) 
kb(HA,01I) = (0ir) (lIAd) 

^_(ir) (AOH-) {IIA^H)_ 
kb"" (OH') (IlATraiAOH) 

{wy (AOir) (HAiOii) 

■" kw (HAi^yTHAOlT)^ 

( 2 ) 

”L. Miehaelis and B. Mostynski, Biochem.f Z., 79 (1010). 




(a) 


jyA'lL aiAoii) 

*''' • (HA.OH) • (AOIC) 


(b) 


(c) 
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Equation (2) differs from equation (1) in containing the additional 
terms (b) and (c). For the two equations to give the same iso- 
electric point in any given case cither of the following relations 
must hold (these are fundamentally the same with the terms ar- 
ranged differently). 

(HA‘) _(HA.OH) 

(AOTI )" (HAOH) ^ ^ 

( HA/) _ (AOH-) 

1HA3()H) + (HA/) (11A()IT) + (A0H") ^ ^ 

. . . equations ( 1) and (2) a re identical if (HA,'') — (AOIF) and 
(HAiOH) = (IIAOn), the assumptions under which equation (1) 
was deduced. 

‘‘Equations (1) and (2) do not give tlie same isoelectric point, 
if the reciprocal of (c) is larger than (b), or the ionization as acid 
is greater than as base. The product of (b) and (c) will then be 
less than unity and the value obtained by means of equation (2) 
will be less than that given by equation (1). Tlic reverse relation 
holds similarly. 

“Because of insufficient data, the application of these relations 
is possible only in isolated cases. For simple substances, including 
amino-acids, etc., tlic isoelectric point as defined is probably identi- 
cal with the hydrogen ion concentration of the pure substance dis- 
solved in water. For more complex substances such as proteins, 
with a number of different acid- and base-combining groups, there 
will probably ordinarily be an overlapping of actions. The iso- 
electric point will then be the hydrogen ion concentration which in- 
volves a minimum combination with added acid or alkali, where the 
protein exists most nearly uncombined. The isoelectric point of a 
substance obviously sliows the relative strengths of the substance 
acting as an acid and as a base. 

“Equation (1) requires that the isoelectric point of an ampholyte 
does not change with change in concentration.^^ Some results with 
glycine and asparagine show definite if small changes in the hydro- 
gen ion concentrations of solutions of these substances on dilution.-^ 
The use of equation (2) may help to explain these variations. 

”Cf. IT. T. Tizjird, J. Chem. 8oc., 97, 2190 (1910). 

"* Quoted by W. M. Clark, “The Determination of Hydrogen Ions,” Second Edition, 
Baltimore, 1922, p. 39, from results of S. P. L. Sorensen. 
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‘The agreement between the isoelectric points calculated by moans 
of equation (1) and those found experimentally is surprisingly close 
in many cases. For substances such as glycine, etc., where the 
values of the acid and basic dissociiition constants are not far re- 
moved from each other and the isoelectric points in the neighbor- 
hood of the hydrogen ion concentration of the solvent, this is not 
unexpected. For a substance like as])artic acidil^ for which 
1.5X10 * and k,, 1.2 X 10 ‘“j the calculated isoelectric 

point according to ecpiation (1) is very nearly (IF): - 10'^ N. The 
value found by the indicator method was (IF) - 10"-“ This 
can only mean that there is some sort of compensation with terms 
(b) and (c) of equation (2) resulting in the calculated values 
differing to oidy minor extents from those given by equation (1). 
It must be remembered, liowevcr, that this com])ensation is not a 
necessary conclusion in every case as far as known at present, but 
that differences may be shown by the two ecpiations.” 


The principles developed in the study of amphoteric substances 
of comparatively simi)le composition should be useful in the in- 
terpretation of the chemical nature of all such subst:inces. It would 
appear that amphoteric compounds arc more widespread than has 
heretofore been assumed. In general terms such compounds imdude 
substances which in acid solutions show ])roperties mdicating elec- 
tropositive characteristics, in alkaline solutions, electronegative 
characteristics, with an intermediate point, zone, or transition state 
which is considered to be either different from the other two states, 
or taken to be made up of the two states in definite proportions. 
For many compounds this transition state lies so far over in the 
acid or alkaline region that for most purposes it does not come into 
question. With many substances occurring in living matter, however, 
especially those of protein nature, the transition state, or isoelectric 
point, is not far removed from the ordinary conditions of acidity 
or alkalinity of the naturally occurring liquids or solutions. Ihe 
amphoteric properties of these substances therefore assume special 
importance in the study of such substances, where comparatively 
small changes in hydrogen ion concentration may produce marked 
changes in the properties and reactions of the substances involved. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that mudi of the work on amphoteric 


-K. Wlnkclblech. Z. 310 (11)01) ; II. LuncK^n, Z. CAcm. 

532 (1906) ; J. Biol. Chem., h 287 (1908). 
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substances has been done with proteins and other substances ob- 
tained from living matter, even if their chemical compositions and 
structures introduce apparently unnecessary and undesirable com- 
plexities. 

The view of the writer with reference to these compounds is that 
the chemical properties, cither of the constituent atoms or groups 
of atoms, wijj suffice to account for the properties which have been 
found. The earlier work of Sorensen and of L. J. Henderson and 
their co-workers furnishes important and valuable evidence in these 
directions, as well as the more recent work of Willstatter, some of 
which has just been described and that of H. v. Euler. 

In referring the amphoteric and colloidal properties of substances 
to their chemical compositions and structures, it must not be sup- 
posed that the problem has been completely solved or all of the 
reactions satisfactorily explained. This is far from being the case. 
In fact, a number of chemists and others still prefer to consider 
adsorption phenomena as fundamentally physical in many cases. 
The adsorption of gases on solid surfaces is generally cited as 
evidence for this view. As a matter of fact, at the present time it 
is difficult to account for such a phenomenon as the adsorption of 
argon by carbon on a chemical basis.^^ A chemical explanation 
has been developed for such adsorption phenomena by the intro- 
duction of ‘‘secondary’’ and “partial” valence concepts. It would 
lead too far to enter into these relations here. To the writer, their 
significance as developed is not altogether clear or satisfactory in 
the doubtful cases where definite chemical combination is not 
shown.2^ It would appear that the new views of atomic and molec- 
ular structures, including on the one hand transfer of electrons and 
their rearrangements to produce definite structures in atoms and 
molecules, and on the other hand, arrangements of atoms in solids 
as shown by crystal structures, which may in turn be applicable in 
modified forms to noncrystalline solids and to certain liquids, might 
throw light on the nature of the forces involved. 

For the present, and especially with the substances which are 

s® For example, cf. S. P. L. SHrensen and others, Compt. rend, trar>. Lah. GarU- 
berg, 1919, Vol. 12 ; also L. J. Henderson, B. J. Cohn, P. H. Cathart, J. D. Wachman 
and W. O. Fenn, J. Oen. Physiol., 1, 459 (1910), for the results obtained with 
gluten. 

“J. Dewar, Proo. Roy. 8oc. London, HA, 124 (1095). 

« Cf. “Catalytic Action," pp. 142-161. 
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more directly involved in enzyme and related actions, flic clicinical 
properties appear to be sufficient to account for the amphoteric 
properties observed and the adsorption reactions of the colloidal 
materials described. The adsorption compounds whicli are formed 
in many cases are not what is termed generally in a crude empirical 
way, very stable. Under certain conditions they dissociate readily 
into their original constituents. They do not diss(^iate under all 
conditions but only when treated with definite reagents. This was 
shown clearly by Willstiitter in the elution of enzymes from their 
adsorption compounds. More or less specificity was found here in 
the decomposition of the adsorption compounds which pcrmitt('d of 
a separation to a greater or less extent of tlic active enzyme material 
from inactive accompanying matter. This relative stability and 
specificity of action can be taken, of course, as evidence of the 
chemical nature of the reactions. 

The adsorption compounds spoken of, do not sliow definite 
stoichiomctrical relations except in isolated cases. This is not 
difficult to understand because of the difficulty of obtaining uniform 
mixture with the colloidal solutions which arc involved. The par- 
ticles present consist as a rule of ‘‘micelles, aggregates of molecules 
in the ordinary sense. Questions of penetration of surface of the 
reacting constituent; of membrane equilibria in whicli tlie concen- 
trations of substances within the micelle in comparison with those 
in the solution without may, and frequently arc, different; of reaction 
occurring at the surface without penetration of the micelle, etc., 
may be involved. The problem is more complicated than that of 
adsorption of a gas or material from solution by a metal, because 
membrane potentials and diffusions are involved. At the same time, 
a definite beginning has been made in their solution by the studies 
of various chemists, especially J. Loeb. The recent work of 
Northrop with reference to the penetration of gelatin micelles by 
trypsin which was referred to before and which will be referred 
to again in later chapters, indicates the progress which is being made 
in the scientific study and interpretation of these phenomena. 

Some phenomena which have been observed with enzymes will 
now be described which are connected with the colloidal or similar 
properties just taken up. These phenomena taken by themselves 
illustrate a common behavior difficult of explanation some years 

“J. H. Northrop, J. Gen. Physiol., 6, 337 (1923-1924). 
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ago, but at the present time finding a ready place in the general 
scheme of enzyme actions and reactions because of some recent 
work especially by Willstiitter and Euler. 

The first interesting result is that described by Nelson and 
Griffin.2» ^ partially purified yeast sucrase prepa- 

ration was not affected in its activity whether or not the enzyme 
was adsorbed by a solid like charcoal, or by a colloid like saponin, 
serum albumin, or egg albumin, or distributed uniformly throughout 
the solution of the substrate. Also, it was shown that the adsorbed 
sucrase could be displaced by a second colloid without any effect on 
its activity, and tliat it could be removed from an juiucous solution 
by adsorption by a solid and again brought into solution by dis- 
placement by a second colloid suspended uniformly throughout the 
solution. These early observations were developed and extended 
by Willstiitter as already described. They are quoted here because 
they form the foundation for the quantitative study of yeast sucrase 
which was carried out by Willstiitter. It was shown that the amount 
of sucrase present, as shown by its action, was constant, as a rule, 
from the beginning of the study of the original material, the yeast, 
to the highest state of purity obtained. The presence of foreign 
matter did not apparently influence its action in any of the tests. 
Because of this, it was possible to follow accurately the increase in 
purity or enzyme content of the material at various stages of the 
treatments. 

The second scries of experiments which led to a similar conclusion 
were carried out by Northrop in working with pepsin. Northrop 
found that the state of aggregation of the protein, whether in 
solution or not, and the viscosity of the medium, exerted no marked 
influence on the rate of digestion of the protein. 

The third result to be given includes some work with a castor 
bean lipase preparation where it was found that “whether the 
material was dissolved in salt solution or suspended in the aqueous 
solution appeared to be of small influence on its hydrolyzing action. 

These investigations, dealing with three such different enzymes 
as sucrase, pepsin, and lipase, although it is true that all exert hydro- 
lyzing action on their individual substrates, show what might be 

» J. M. Nelson and E. G. Griffin, Jour. Amer. Ohem. Soc., S8, 1109 (1916). 

«» J. II. Northrop, J. Gen. Physiol., 1, 607 (1919) ; W. E. Ringer, Z. physiol. Chem., 
95, 195 (1915), obtained similar reaults for the action of pepsin on edestin. 

*»K. G. Falk, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 37, 226 (1915). 
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considered to be a more or less general physical property in tJiat 
the state of aggregation apparently exerted little or no iuilweuoc 
upon the action of the enzyme. It will be shown in the foUowhnr 
chapter that this statement as representing a general truth is ineom- 
plete, that the nature of the adsorbing material with which the 
enzyme is precipitated or combined determines whether or not the 
enzyme shows its activity or can be made to recover it, and that 
any treatment with apparently inert material may result in either 
reversible or irreversible inactivation of an enzyme, depending 
upon the conditions employed, and the specific enzyme studied. 

In the first edition of this monograph, the actions of enzymes at 
different hydrogen ion concentrations and the conditions for optimum 
actions were included in the description of the physicid properties 
of enzyme preparations. They will be included here in tlie following 
chapter where some of the common chemical projierties arc de- 
scribed. It is entirely a matter of personal preference under \yliich 
heading they should best be considered. The hydrogen ion con- 
centration determines the amount of action of a given enzyme 
preparation, but the way in which it does this or the nature of the 
chemical changes which accompany change in hydrogen ion concen- 
tration are not known at the present time. Because of certain 
analogies to other chemical changes and deductions based u])on 
plausible hypotheses, certain theories have been advanced which 
may well turn out to be correct and which will be indicated briefly 
in the following chapter. 



V.— Chemical Properties Common to Enzjme 
Preparations 

In taking up chemical properties common to enzyme preparations, 
the difficulty which is met with right at the start is the fact that 
at the present time enzymes are not known as chemical individuals 
or definite entities. Any discussion of the chemical properties of 
enzyme preparations would involve, therefore, the necessarily un- 
certain factor that the property under discussion may have no con- 
nection with the enzyme action. Tliis necessary limitation in the 
treatment must be borne in mind, and while it introduces a doubt- 
ful clement into the conclusions, it will be shown that the common 
chemical properties which will be discussed are of general enough 
relevance to aid, at the very least, in indicating the directions which 
further studies may take, and possibly also give results of im- 
mediate value. Some of the results which have been obtained for 
individual enzymes will be presented in the next chapter. In this 
chapter, only those relations which appear to have more or less 
general applicability to enzyme actions and reactions will be given. 

In the experimental study of the chemical reactions whose ve- 
locities are influenced by enzymes, one of the striking facts to be first 
observed is that these influences are modified by many compara- 
tively simple changes in the medium in which the reaction is 
occurring. Such changes have been studied rather extensively for 
the different enzyme materials. They may include the actions of 
acids, of alkalies, of neutral salts, of alcohols and other organic 
materials, of change in temperature, etc. Changes in enzyme and 
substrate concentrations as they may effect the kinetics of the 
actions will be taken up in a subsequent chapter. A systematic 
survey of the field is difficult because of the many variables involved 
in studying even one enzyme action. It will be attempted here, 
without, however, entering into the details of all the reactions which 
have been described, or even referring to studies which may appear 
relevant. 
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The first results to be given in discussing tlic chemical properties 
common to enzyme preparations involve the increases and decreases 
of the actions brought about by tlie changes in the hydrogen ion con- 
centrations of the media. Since Sorensen^ in 1909 first emjihasized 
the importance of this factor in the Quantitative study of enzymes, 
much work has been done in determining the actions of a large num- 
ber of enzyme materials at ditTerent hydrogen ion concentrations. 
Every enzyme preparation shows a zone of greater or less extent for 
optimum action, the action being smaller in more acid or more 
alkaline solution. A number of these o])tima, expressed in terms of 
pH values, are shown for various enzymes in tlic following table: 


r)H 

Sucrase, yeast ^ 3. 7-5.2 

Sucrasc, yeast 4.4-4.G 

Sucrase, yeast 4.G3 

Sucrase, fiotato 4.-5. 

Sucrase, banana ^ 4.0 

Sucrase, intestinal ^ G.8 

Sucrase, pneumococcus ^ 7. 

Sucrasc, leucocytes® 7.9 

Raffinasc, yeast 5. 

Maltasc, yeast G.G 

Maltase, takadiastase (47®)^^ 7.2 

Maltasc, takadiastase (35.5") 3. 

Ernulsin (amygdalin)^''’ 7. 

Amylase, malt 4.4 

Amylase, takadiastase^^ 4.8 

Amylase, saliva G. 

Amylase, saliva G.4 

Amylase, potato®* G. -7. 

Amylase, cabbage, carrot, white turnip^" * G. 

Amylase, pancreatic 7. 

Amylase, yellow turnip 4. -7. 

Amylase, pancreatic G.8 


♦ These results refer to sncchftro;?onlc netlons. 


*S. P. L. SfJrensen, Biochem. Z. tl, 131 (1909). 
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Amylnse, liver 

Amylase, phascolus vulgaris 

Urease, soy bean 

Urease, soy bean 

Urease, (robinia)-^ 

Pepsin (edestin, casein)-^ 

Pepsin (egg albumin) 

Pepsin (caseinogen, 10-15 inin.)“® 

Pepsin (egg albumin, Vb-I br.)“ 

Pepsin (egg albumin, 12 hrs.)“ 

Pepsin, yeast (proteins)^* 

Pepsin, animal tissues (gelatin)-'^ 

Pepsin, animal (ovalbumin) 

Pepsin, animaP® 

Pepsin, yeast 

Pepsin, malt germ 

Pepsin, green malt 

Trypsin, pancreatic (albumose)^^ 

Trypsin, pancreatic (casein)^- 

Trypsin, yeast (peptone)^' 

Trypsin, animal tissues (peptone) 

Trypsin, pancreatic 

Trypsin, yeast 

Trypsin, malt germ 

Trypsin, green malt^° 

Erepsin, intestinal (albumose)^^ 

Erepsin, yeast (peptides) 

Erepsin, animal tissues (glycylglycinc)"^. . . 

Papain (egg albumin, gelatin) 

Protease, takadiastase (albumose)®^ 

Protease, animal kidney (peptone)^® 

Protease, animal tissues (casein, peptone)®^ 

Oxidase, vegetables'^ 

Peroxidase, vegetables 

Catalase, vegetables'^ 

Catalase ^ 


pH 

6.9 

5.0-5.4 

7.0 

7.3-7.5 

7.4 

1.4 

1.4 
1.8 
1.6 
1.2 

4.0- 4.5 

3 0-3,5 * 

1.5 I 
1.5 I 
4.a-4.5 
3.7-4.3 k 

3.2 I 
7.7' 

8.3 

7.0 
7.8 

8.0 j 

7.0 1 

6.3 
6.3 

7.7 

7.8 
7.8 

5.0 

5.1 
7.8 

7.0- 7.5 
7. -10 
7. -10 
7. -10 
7. 
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Catalase, liver 

Catalase 

Tyrosinase (bacterial) ''' 


pH 

7 . 

7 . 

8 . 


I{ofi*r(>no(‘s to 'I'ahli. 

' L. Alichaclis and II. I)avids«tlui. lUnchrm. Z. .?, 7 , :;Sd ( tJM 1) . 

^ S. r. n. S<in*iison, Binvhrm. Z. 21, i:il n!)0!>). 

Mi. A. Fales and .1. M. Ntdsnn, Hour. Atmr. Clum. ,sv>c. ,S 7 , 270!) (ll)ir») 

* H. ^\ .1. Gras(‘r, and H. Kuhn, Z. Chnn. ij.?, 1 (lii2l!) 

MI. aicGuiro and K. O. Falk. J. (Jiu. JMitfsiol 21.1 (ll»2d). 

"K. G. Falk and G. McGiihv, ./, aen. rin/Hlol. A, .11)1 (11)21). 

’ 11. V. Euler and O. SvanberK', Z. phf/siol. ('hem. Ill, i;i (11)21). 

*0. T. Avery and G. E. Gullen, J. Esp. Med. .U, ,is:j (11)20). 

Ml. II. Ibdssevaiii, Ard. Tjidsehr. (leiieexk. /. 2‘2(i (IDIS) ; Airh. Anil 1'lntxlol 11 
3, 411. • . . . 

I'MI. Willstiltter and K. Kuhn. Z. phi/xiol. ( hem. nr,, ISO (11)21). 

L. Michaelis and I’. Ilona, Bioehem. Z. f,7, 70 (11)13) ; .'iS, 1-lS (11)11). 

^-A. C(tinpton, Broc. h'oi/. Eoc. Loudon (B) .S7, 211 (11)11). 

“II. Will-stiitter and W. Cz.'inyj, Zj. physiol. (Jhem. 117 , 172 (11)21). 

’*11. C. Shennan, A. W. Thotna.s, and M. E. llaldwin, Jour, Amer. Chnn Bor >,1 
231 (1910). 

“ K. V. Norris, Bioehem. J. 7, 20, 022 (11)1:5), 

W. E. Kinjrer and II. van 'I'riat, /. phiisiij. (Jhiu. si, isi (11)12). 

“ U. Olsson, Z. physiol. Chem. 117, 1)1 (1921). 

“ K. G. Falk, G. iMeGulre, and E. HlounI, J. Biol. ('hem. .W, 221) (11)1!)). 

“ K. Willstiitler, E. Waldschniidt-Eeil/ .'iiid A. K, F. lle.ss(‘, Z. physiol. Chem. 
m, 143 (1923). 

O. llolnit)erj;li, Z. physiol. Chem. l.l'i, OS (1921). 

K. SJdborg, Bioehem. Z. 13J, 218, 291 (1922). 

2«E. K. Marshall, Jr., J. Biol. Chem. J7, .3.71 (191 1). 

D, D. van Slyke and G. Zaelinrias, J. Biol. Chem. Ill, IHl (1911). 

*-P. Kona and G. Oyoi^V, Bioehem. Z. Ill, 117 (1920). 

“ S. Nakairawa, Mitt. med. Fak. Kais. Cniv. Tokyo, 2S, 38:5 (1922). 

"* L. Mieliaolis and A. Mendelssohn, Bioehem. Zj. 6', 7, 1 (1911). 

“S. Okada, Bioehem. J. 10, 120 (1910). 

L. Michaelis and II. David.sohn, Z, t\ip. Bath. Therap. 8, 398 (1910). 

” K. G. Dernby, Bioehem. Z. 81, 109 (1917). 

** K. G, Ueinby, J. Biol. Chem. 33, 179 (191H). 

Shin Shiina, J, Bioehem. [Japan) 2, 207 (1923). 

II. Luinh'ui, Bioehem. Z. lil, 193 (1922). 

L, Michaelis and II. Davidsohn, Bioehem. Z. .16, 280 (1911). 

** II. C. Shennan and D. E. Neun, Jour. .imer. Chem. Soe. 2203 (1910) ; 1,0. 
1138 (1918). 

“ P. Kona and F. Arnhelni. Bioehem. Z. .77, 81 (1913). 

** B. M. Frankel, J. Biol. Chem. SI, 201 (1917). 

*5 S. Okada, Bioehem. J. 10, 130 (1910). 

*® S. G. Iledin, Z. physiol. Chem. 122, 307 (1922). 

K. G. F’alk, II. M. Noyes, and K. SuKiura, J. Biol. Chem, 5S, 75 (1922). 

»» S. Morgiilis, J. Biol. Chem. 1,7, 34 (1921). 

»» P. Kona and A. Dumboviceanu, Bioehem. Z. IS.',, 20 (1922). 

*®C. Stapp, Bioehem. Z. 1^1, 42 (1923). 
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The results given in the table are not intended to show all the 
determinations of conditions of optimum hydrogen ion concentra- 
tions for enzyme actions which are recorded in the literature. 
Enough are given to illustrate the nature of the results and to 
make possible a study of the general relations involved. 

The first point to be taken up in the consideration of these results 
is indicated clearly by a quotation taken from one of Sorensen’s 
earliest papers on tlie significance of the hydrogen ion concentration 
in enzyme studies. As a conclusion drawn from the work of 
O’Sullivan and Tompson ^ on sucrase and from some of his own 
work he stated: ^ “An interrelation exists between the three factors: 
temperature, hydrogen ion concentration, and time. Optimum 
hydrogen ion concentration of an enzyme action varies, within fairly 
narrow limits, with the temperature and time of the experiment, 
and even the optimum temperature of such a reaction without doubt 
will vary with the time and the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
mixture, probably within narrow limits, depending upon the magni- 
tude of the temperature coefficient of the velocity of inactivation 
of the enzyme. In indicating the optimum temperature and hydro- 
gen ion concentration, the experimental conditions should also be 
given.” 

The hydrogen ion concentration is, then, one of the factors upon 
which an enzyme action depends. It is the most important single 
factor in many cases, but for some enzyme actions other factors 
play just as important a part. It is an invaluable property in con- 
nection with the study of an enzyme action obtained from different 
materials and for the quantitative study of comparative actions. 

That an enzyme, depending upon its source, may have different 
optimum conditions even when acting on the same substance is 
shown by the results with sucrase and amylase. The yeast and 
vegetable sucrases show optimum actions at pH 4 — 5, the intestinal 
and other sucrases in more alkaline solution. The action of the 
yeast sucrase is not influenced apparently by the presence of im- 
purities as far as the optimum pH conditions are concerned. It 
must be noted, however, that the intestinal sucrase has not as yet 
been obtained in solution, the studies with it having been carried 
out with the enzyme material in suspension. Similar relations were 

•C. O'Sullivan and F. W. Tompson, J, Chem. 8oc. 57, 834 (1890). 

•S. P. L. SOrensen, Biochem. Z. W, 131 (1909). 
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found with the amylases, striking differences for the pH (>i)tima 
being found for the materials from different sources. 

Paralleling these relations are the different optima found for 
the same enzyme material when acting upon different substrates, 
as found for pepsin, for example. Part of these (liffereiiccs, at least, 
are accounted for by the ionization of the enzyme material and of 
the substrate, as shown by Northrop."* Definite ionization relations 
must be realized for optimum actions. 

Following these relations, it is not surprising to find that a series 
of enzyme preparations, taken to be similar at first sight, such as 
the proteases, but found to act differently upon different substrates, 
are made up of entirely different enzymes; for the protease actions, 
of pepsins, trypsins, and erepsins. This classification is based upon 
the source of the enzyme material, the substrate upon which it acts, 
and the optimum conditions for the actions. It is probable that 
some of the confusing relations which have been observed with 
certain enzyme actions will be explainable as due to se\’eral enzymes 
of the same general type, acting simultaneously. 

Several additional factors must be taken up in connection with 
the optimum pH conditions for actions, especially with enzymes 
which arc markedly unstable. Some results obtained with the ester- 
hydrolyzing enzymes (or lipases) of animal tissues may be given as 
examples.^ The influence of the hydrogen ion concentration on 
lipase was studied in two ways. In the first place, tlie atiueous ex- 
tracts of the tissues were brought to different hydrogen ion concen- 
trations with sodium hydroxide or hydro(!hloric acid, ester added, 
and the amounts of hydrolysis measured by titration after a suitable 
time interval. In the second place, portions of the extracts, after 
being brought to different liydrogen ion concentrations, were allowed 
to stand for from 12 to 24 hours, then all brought back to the same 
state, pH 7.0. ester added, and the amounts of hydrolysis measured 
after a suitable time interval. 

The two methods do not determine the same property. The first 
method measures the amount of hydrolysis produced by the lipase 
material nt different hydrogen ion concentrations. The second 
method measures the amounts of inactivation of the lipase material 

*J. H. Northrop, J. Oen. Phj/Hol. 3, 211 (1920-21). 

»H. M. Noyes, K. Sugiura, and K. G. Falk, J. Biol. Chem. 55, 053 (1923). 
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at different hydrogen ion concentrations by means of tests at the 
same hydrogen ion concentration. 

As an added complication in studying these lipase actions, it may 
be pointed out that mixtures initially more alkaline than pH 5.0 
tended to approach this condition of acidity as the enzyme action 
proceeded. 

The results of the experiments showed two facts definitely. In 
the first place, the lipolytic actions of the tissue and tumor extracts 
showed no optimum at any hydrogen ion concentration tested, but 
increased in magnitude as the alkalinity of tlie mixtures increased. 
A careful consideration of the experimental results of others'’ in- 
dicates that fundamentally this behavior is borne out by their find- 
ings, nlthoiigh at times different conclusions may Jjave been drawn. 
In the second place, the mixtures when tested at the same hydrogen 
ion concentration after being allowed to stand at different Jiydrogen 
ion concentrations, showed the smallest inactivations in the neigh- 
borhood of pH 6.5 to 7.5 in comparison with more acid and more 
alkaline solutions. 

Two factors were apparent/y operating simultaneously in these 
experiments; enzyme action at a definite hydrogen ion concentration, 
and inactivation of enzyme at that hydrogen ion concentration. The 
time and temperature factors arc also involved, especially in the 
inactivations. 

These considerations apply to a number of enzyme actions. Their 
interpretation is most readily shown in the experiments on lipase 
ciuotcd, but obviously arc of general applicability. A reason is 
evident, therefore, for different observers obtaining different pll 
optima for an enzyme action where the same pH may have been 
expected. The cxpcriinental conditions must be carefully scrutinized 
in every case. This is true even when an added substance, such 
as perhaps a buffer mixture, is present. The relations with added 
substances will be taken up presently. 

In place of continuing the discussion of the behavior of enzymes 
as such, a digression will be made in order to compare the actions 
of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions on certain chemical reactions alone 
and in the presence of enzymes. 

«II. Davidsohn, Biochem. Z. 1,5, 284 (1912); 1,9, 249 (1913). P. Pona and 
Z. lUon, Biochem. Z. 59. 100 (1914) ; 01,, 13 (1914). O. T. Avery and G. E. Cullen, 

J. Exp. Med. S2, 57 (1920). F. A. Stevens and It. West, J. Exp. Med. S5, 823 (1922), 
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The hydrolysis of sucrose by iicids, as shown in an earlier cliapter, 
increases with increase in hydrogen Von eonccniYaV\on, not strieWy 
quantitatively except for limited ranges. T/ie ra^e of change is 
negligible at moderate hydrogen ion concentrations (10 ■' « N or less). 
The catalytic action is only ol)scrve(l, therefore, in solutions which 
are ordinarily considered to be acid. The action of the enzyme 
sucrase at different hydrogen ion concentrations is in marked con- 
trast to these actions. As shown in the table, a number of the 
sucrase preparations show optima at pll 4.5, being inactive in the 
neighborhoods of pH 2.5 and 7.5, wliih' tlie pneiiinococcns sucrase 
had its optimum at pH 7.0, and the intestinal sucrase at pH 0.8. 

Ihe work of Northrop, which was also descrilied in (Ta|)ter H, 
on the hydrolysis of ])roteins by acid and alkali, showed incn'asing 
actions in both acid and alkaline solutions with a inininnnn at about 
pH 0.0. Th(' [)rotease actions which are given in ihe iabh' show 
optimum actions at pH values which cannot be consid('red to lie 
related to the type of action found without th(' enzynu!. Simihirly 
with the liydrolysis of esters where a minimum is found at pH 0.0 
in the absence of enzyiiK's, but in their ])reseiice, eniirc'ly different 
relations are apparent. 

The relation betwca'ii an enzyme action and ihe hydrogen ion 
concentration is generally rej)r('.'^ented by a j)l I-aci iviiy (airvo. dliose 
curves have been taken to rei)resent various relations such as with 
sucrase the dissociation curve of an enzyme substanc'c ‘ or more 
successfully of an enzyme-substrate compound,'' ihe enzyme or 
enzyme-substrate acting as a weak base or acid and forming 
ionizable salts with the acids or bases present. These explanations 
account for a certain number of the facts obser\'ed, and ha\ e beiai 
found useful in correlating various relations. 

It was shown that the chemical reactions which are catalyzed by 
enzymes over limited ranges of acidity, are catalyzecl by acids or 
alkalies over markedly different ranges. These enz^'me* actions must 
be ascribed to factors not included in the liydrogen or hydroxyl 
ions as such. 

It may appear as if these limited ranges of acidity in connection 
with certain chemical j)roperties which have been found useful for 

^ L. Michaclis and M. Mfiiton. rfiorhon. Z. a-'ia (lOl.',). 

* L/, Michaelis and m. Kothsloin, Hiochcui. Z. iio, J17 (laju) , !I. v. 

K. Josepbsoii, and K. aiyrhiiek, Z. phifniol. ( hem. IJJ,, 3‘J (I'Jlil). 
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certain purposes are unique. This is by no means the case, and the 
manner in which the preceding statement was made indicates at 
once another group of substances which possess certain chemical and 
physical properties of value to chemists over more or less limited 
ranges of hydrogen ion concentrations. These are the indicators. 
A brief outline of the theories which were developed for indicators 
and their uses may be of interest here, as a surprising parallelism 
to the present development of enzyme theories is apparent. 

Before the development of the electrolytic dissociation theory 
of Arrhenius, a satisfactory systematization of the color changes 
of indicators was not possible. W. Ostwald ® in 1894 attributed the 
different color of an indicator in acid or alkaline solution to the 
different colors of the ions and the unionized molecules. If the 
indicator substance itself was an acid, the color in acid solution 
would be that of the unionized molecule, while in alkaline solution 
the color would be that of the negative ion. If the indicator sub- 
stance was a base, the color in alkaline solution would be that of 
the unionized molecule, in acid solution that of the positive ion. 

This theory was shown not to be general enough to include the 
observed phenomena, and was replaced by the “chemicar’ theory 
first suggested (for phenolphthalcin) by Bernthsen, and developed 
by J. Stieglitz who brought the chemical theory into harmony 
with Ostwald's theory of the sensitiveness of indicators, and by A. 
Hantzsch,^^ who showed the ionic theory of indicators to be highly 
improbable. The newer view considers every change in color of an 
organic substance to be due to an intramolecular rearrangement. 
Indicators fonn a special group in so far as the intramolecular re- 
arrangements in their cases are tautomeric in character and include, 
therefore, in most cases the shifting of a hydrogen atom in passing 
from one form to the other. The production of ions is secondary 
in the tautomeric changes, and if the ions are colored, it is because 
the unionized molecules from which they are derived are colored. 
The equilibrium between the tautomeric forms of a substance de- 
pends upon a variety of factors such as solvent, temperature, small 
amounts of certain added substances such as acids and bases, etc. 
To illustrate this, a few results obtained with ethyl acetoacetate 

• “Die wlssenschaftlichen Grundlagen der analytischen Chemle,” p. 104. 

“Jour. Amer. €hem. Boc. 25, 1112 (1903). 

S3, 1084 (1906) and numerous articles since. Cf. also, among others, 
D. Voriander, Lieh. Ann. S20, 116 (1902) ; Ber. 36, 1846 (1903). 
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may be quoted. The equilibrium between the tautomeric forms of 
this substance varies greatly in different solvents, the extreme 
values given by K. H. Meyer being 0.4^'f, (mioI form i)rcsent in 
3-5% aqueous solution at 0^ and 48Vr in lu'xanc at 20^ A. 
Hantzsch showed tlie im])()rtant ])art played by solvents in affect- 
ing the equilibrium between the tautomeric forms of some indicators, 
and, therefore, the color changes of indicators. The action of acid 
and of alkali on the equilil)rinm belwecai tautomeric forms is well 
known. Similar actions take place with indicators in aqueous solu- 
tion, one form predominating in the presence of acids; the other 
(tautomer) in tlie presence of bases. In practical titrations, the 
indicator substance is present in such small eoncentration tlrat the 
color change which accompanies the transformation of one tautomer 
into the other is very marked with the relatix'ely small amount of 
added substance necessary to ])roducc it.’'^ Other changes of con- 
ditions may be considered similarly for the indic:itors as a special 
class of tautomeric substances.^-’ In general, it may be stated that 
the various factors which inlluence the cfiuilibrium between tau- 
tomers also influence the equilibrium between the different tau- 
tomeric forms of indicators, and that tlie ciuestion of the electrolytic 
dissociation of tlie indicator substances does not enter into the 
theory of their color changes as' assumed in the e;irlier theory, 
although it appears to be connected with one of the factors involving 
the sensitiveness. Some years ago, W. Ostwald suggesti'd the 
view that the colors of indicator substances were de])endcnt u})on 
their degrees of dispersion, and that acids and bases brought about 
color changes with them simply by altering the dispersion. Ibis 
theory, as an explanation of the phenomenon has not found favor, 
however, and need not be considered further at i)res(‘nt. 

If, in place of color change of indicators at a certain hydrogen ion 
concentration, chemical change due to enzyme is substituted, a 
number of striking similarities are apjiarcnt. I sefulness over a 
limited range of acidity may mean in terms of chemical configura- 
tion, that a certain definite chemical structure or relationship or 
combination between the atoms is present ovct that range and is 


mktrocLnu^£(I, (1914); Ber. I.IH . 

“In this connection cf. A. A. Noyes. Jour. Arnrr. Chem. koc 3d, 81.. (1910). 
“For the action of neutral salts, cf. L. Kosensteln, Jour. A77i€r. them. hoc. S^, 

^^^•z[^Vhem. Ind. Kolloide 10, 132 (1912) ; cf. also G. Wie>,nicr. Mitt. Lebensm. 


Hyg. 11, 216 ( 1920 ). 
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modified or changed at different acidities. These changes arc in the 
main reversible with indicators, very often irreversible with enzynK's. 
Added substances, sucli as salts, etc., may modify the changes to 
simll extents in some cases, to large extents in others. The de- 
velopment of the theories to account for tlic color changes are also 
similar to the present developments with enzymes; views involving 
colloidal properties, hydrogen ions, and finally the chemical theory, 
which has now been widely accepted and which has as its basis 
chemical structure as the reason for the definite property. 

The ciuestion of change in activity of enzyme ])reparations by 
added substances has been studied extensively. Such substances 
may cither increase the actions or decrease them. If they do not 
change the velocities of the actions it is naturally assumed that they 
do not act upon the enzyme, but tliis conclusion docs not follow 
ncccssa^ily.^^ 

The first action which may be considered is the possible influence 
of substances added to the mixtures to bring them to the desired 
hydrogen ion concentration. If acid or base is added, presumably 
there is no such influence, if buffer mixtures are used, there may be 
such effects. Witli yeast sucrase, for example, and small amounts 
of buffer mixtures, no apparent influence is observed due to the 
nature of the salt mixture used. With banana sucrase, however, 
citrate buffer mixtures show a retarding influence increasing with 
their concentrations, especially in the more alkaline solutions, phos- 
phate buffer mixtures greater retarding actions, and phthalatc and 
acetate mixtures still greater.^® 

Similar results have been obtained with saliva amylase. Different 
observers obtained at times somewhat different values for the hydro- 
gen ion concentration for optimum action, depending upon the 
buffer mixi^ure used and also in some cases upon the neutral salt 
present. Thus, W. E. Ringer and H. van Trigt found for optimum 
action a pH of 6.0 in the presence of phosphate or acetate, while with 
citrate the value was influenced by the concentration of the buffer; 

L. Michaclis and H. Pechstcun found a pH 6. 1-6.2 with phosphate, 
arsenate, and sulfate, pH 6.7 witli chloride and bromide, and pH 6.9 

IT Cf. K. G. Falk, "Catalytic Action," p. 31. 

G. McGuire and K. G. Falk, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. ^5, 1539 (1923). 

'"Z. phueiol. Chem. 82, 484 (1912). 

^'^Biochem. Z. 59, 77 (1914). 
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with nitrate; and A. Hahn and R. Miehalik found pll G.G with 
phosphate mixture and pH 5.6 with acetate mixture. 

The point illustrated with the sucrase and saliva amylase is of 
extreme importance in connection with the study of tlic hydrogen 
ion concentration for optimum actions in so far as the use of huffiT 
mixtures is concerned, and also in the study of the actions of salts 
on enzymes at definite hydrogen ion concentrations. For exampli’, 
to refer to yeast sucrase again, Fales and Nelson -- found that :it the 
optimum hydrogen ion concentration for its action, the addition of 
sodium chloride had practically no effect on the velocity of the 
hydrolysis of sucrose. At all otlier hydrogen ion concentrations, 
sodium chloride exerted an inhibiting action, greater progressively 
as the acidity or alkalinity was increased. 

It has frequently been observed ■that inorganic salts innuence 
enzyme actions. (It may be recalled that recent studies have shown 
that inorganic salts may influence the color changes of indicators, 
and that different indicators may act diffenadly.) With any one 
enzyme, addition of a salt may increase or diminish the velocity 
of the enzyme action. It is impossible to predict what the action 
will be, but on the other hand, the actions are sometimes so striking 
that they would appear to offer the most direct clue to the chemic;d 
nature of the enzyme. For examj)le, the activating action of cyanide 
on the proteolytic enzyme papain is ver>' large.-' Also, the activat- 
ing effect of bromide on amylase is great, differing in this respect 
from chlorides and iodides." ‘ The action of manganous sulfate on 
castor beans, activating the lipase, may also be referred to.^'"' 

The hydrogen ion concentration has not been carefully controlhal 
in many salt studies, and although this introduces an element of 
doubt, still some interesting conclusions arc possible. For example, 
the results of the study of the actions of a number of neutral salts 
on the action of a castor bean lii)ase preparation toward ethyl 
butyrate may be quoted, es])ecially since hero, the hydrogen ion 
concentration is not the main factor governing the activity, but only 

Biol. IS, 10 (1921). 

”H. A. Fales and J. M, Nelson, Jonr. Amcr. ( han. .S’oe. 57, 27G0 (lOlo). 

**E. M. Frankel, J. Biol. Chnn. SI, 201 (1917). 

^*A. W. Thomas, Jour. Amcr. Chem. Soc. .Vj, 13(il (1917). 

Hoyer, Z. physiol. Chem. 50, 4 1 4 (1907) ; Y. Tomika, Oriy. Coin, 8th Intern. 
Congr. Appl. Chem. 11, 37 (1912) ; K. G. I'ulk and M. L. Ilarnlln, Jmir. Amcr. Chem. 
8oc. S5, 210 (1913). 

*®K. O. Falk, Jour. Amcr. Chem. 8oc. 35, GOl (1913). 
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one of several factors, neutral salts exerting as great an influence In 
every case the change in activity was found to be a continuous 
function of the concentration of the salt added. Decreased ac- 
tivities, as compared with the aqueous solutions, were shown by all 
the uni-univalent salts, by the chlorides and nitrates of barium and 
calcium (except for the most dilute solutions) and magnesium ' by 
sodium oxalate, and by dilute solutions of sodium sulfate. In- 
creased activities were shown by dilute solutions of the chlorides 
of barium and calcium, by more concentrated solutions of sodium 
sulfate, by magnesium sulfate, and by the chloride and sulfate of 
manganese. Potassium sulfate caused no change. It is possible, by 
a careful study of these results, to point out series of regularities. 
^or i/JsLwco, for the sodkini and potassium hahdes, the retardations 
increased in the order chloride, bromide, iodide, fluoride. Terroine 
had found the same order for the actions of the sodium halides on 
pancreatic lipase. The lithium salts exerted greater retarding 
actions than did the sodium and potassium salts. Such regularities 
might be multiplied, the positive and negative constituents of each 
salt, or possibly the ions, apparently exerting their individual actions 
in each case, which sum up to give the total action. A number of 
investigations of the actions of salts on enzymes might be quoted, 
all carried out in an analogous manner. A certain number of regu- 
larities might be deduced from each investigation, but unfortunately 
most of them suffer from the lack of exact control of the hydrogen 
ion concentrations of the mixtures. It may also be pointed out that 
the actions of salts on enzymes is reversible in some cases, the en- 
zyme returning to its original activity upon the removal of the salt, 
and irreversible in others, the enzyme being permanently inacti- 
vated. The results can therefore be considered of value mainly 
from a qualitative point of view, and while unquestionably indicat- 
ing certain facts of interest, at present do not appear to lend them- 
selves to the development of the more exact chemical studies which 
are needed for a systematic following up of the enzyme problem. 

In the next chapter, some results more quantitative in character 
obtained with a highly purified sucrase preparation and possibly 
leading to more definite conclusions with regard to the probable 
chemical nature of this enzyme, will be presented. 

It has been stated that serum albumin or charcoal or glass 

B. P. Terroine, Biochem. Z. 83, 429 (1910). 
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beads inhibited the actions of certain enzymes such as sucrase.^’’ 
Griffin and Nelson showed that these inhibiting actions did not 
occur with sucrase if the hydrogen ion concentrations were kept 
unchanged) and that the actions of these added substances caused 
the retardations in the same measure that they changed the hydrogen 
ion concentration. 

The interpretation of the action of salts is not easy. The treat- 
ments are in the main very simple. There seems to be little chance 
for any deep-seated chemical change to take place to bring about 
such marked activations or inactivations as are observed at times. 
That some change takes place is unquestionable. Again the simi- 
larity in the marked color changes of indicators brought about by 
simple treatments and the marked changes in chemical actions of 
enzyme preparations also brought abolit by simple treatment brings 
to mind the possibility of a similar underlying chemical transforma- 
tion or change being responsible for both. This change would in- 
volve some intramolecular rearrangement. This question will be 
taken up in more detail in the next chapter. 

The actions of certain neutral organic substances may also be 
taken up. The addition of alcohol precipitates most of the enzyme 
preparations from their solutions. Different concentrations arc re- 
quired for different enzymes, and it has been found possible to use 
a fractional precipitation at different concentrations to aid in sepa- 
rating a part of the accompanying inactive material. This is 
illustrated by the procedure developed by Sherman and his co- 
workers with amylases from different sources, and by others. The 
precipitates from the alcohol solutions can be dried with ether and 
studied further. It is found then that some of the enzyme prepara- 
tions retain their activity while others lose it by this treatment. 
Sucrase, amylase, papain, and others are not affected within certain 
limits as a result of the alcohol precipitation and subsequent dry- 
ing, while esterase, lipase,^^ and maltase,^^ are completely inacti- 

**B. Beard and W. Cramer, Proc. Roy. Soc. London (If) 88, 575 (1915) ; A. Erlk- 
Bon, Z. physiol. Chem. 72, 313 (1911). 

»B. G. Griffin and J. M. Nelson, Jour. Amer. Chem. Roc. 38, 722 (1915). 

The concentration of the alcohol may have a marked effect. Thus, It la 
stated that with yeast sucrase there Is a maximum Inactivating action with 
50% alcohol and none at all if the concentration of the alcohol la less than 
20% or more than 80%. This result has, however, been questioned. 

«K. G. Falk, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 35, 616 (1913). 

“W. A. Davis, Biochem. J. 10, 31, 67 (1916). 
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vated by the treatment. In all cases, as far as can be told, no 
physical or chemical change other than that indicated has taken 
place. The addition of acetone in place of alcohol produces the 
same result. The addition of certain salts parallels these actions. 
Treatment with sodium fluoride for example inactivates the enzymes 
esterase and lipase, at the same time precipitating them. Other 
salts have very slight actions or none, while others again increase the 
actions of the enzymes as already indicated. The reverse actions 
are also true in some cases. For example, the presence of a certain 
amount of inorganic salt, such as sodium chloride, is necessary in 
order to have amylase exert any action. The removal of all of 
this salt inactivates the amylase, but addition again restores the 
activity. Various salts act differently; the apparently specific acti- 
vations of certain of these which were given earlier in this chapter 
being especially interesting. 

Some additional interesting results on lipase have been published 
recently. The action of pancreatic lipase on glyceryl tributyrate 
was inhibited by quinine but not by atoxyl, while liver lipase was 
sensitive to atoxyl. Kidney lipase was not affected by quinine but 
was inhibited by atoxyl, but unlike liver lipase, blood serum did 
not protect the kidney lipase against atoxyl. The three lipases 
could therefore be differentiated in this way. 

An extensive study of the actions of various foreign bodies 
on the enzyme urease may also be referred to in this connection. 

These relations appear to be very confusing. Perhaps they should 
be considered in connection with the adsorption experiments de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter. The first apparent similarity 
of change in enzyme action by the addition of other substances is 
connected with the precipitation or coagulation of the enzyme prep- 
arations. A closer study of the changes reveals the fact that such 
precipitation may occur with unchanged activity, and that appar- 
ently reversible precipitation or coagulation may be accompanied 
by no other change in physical or chemical property -which has been 
followed experimentally except change in enzyme activity. 

” Cf. L. Petri, Biochem. Z. J,, 1 (1007) ; T. B. Osborne and G. F. Campbell, 
Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 18, 536 (1806) ; II. C. Sherman and co-workers, Ihld., series 
of papers, 1914-20. 

**P. Rona and R. Pavolvic, Biochem. Z. 131,108 (1922) ; P. Rona and M. Takata, 
Biochem. Z. ISi,, 118 (1922) ; P. Rona and H. E. Haas, Biochem. Z. U,l, 222 (1923). 
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This leads at once to an interesting deduction. If it has not been 
possible, heretofore to detect experimentally any other chemical 
change where change in enzyme action* occurs, it would follow that 
change in enzyme action affords one of the most sensitive, if not 
the most sensitive, criterion of change taking place in biological or 
biochemical material. No other chemical method at present ap- 
pears to be capable of detecting the physical or chemical changes 
which take place when, under simple treatments, enzyme actions 
are modified. An experimental study of tissue enzymes based pri- 
marily upon these considerations will be presented in part in 
Chapter IX. 

It may be thought that changes in enzyme material, such as have 
just been described, are due possibly to changes in surface, but 
again the writer prefers to consider the changes as fundamentally 
chemical in character, and the changes in surface, if such occur, 
to be secondary to, and dependent upon, the chemical changes. 

It appears also that there is some connection between the colloidal 
properties of an enzyme preparation and the comi)arativc stability 
of the enzyme. The colloidal properties are connected in a measure 
with a complex chemical structure or composition. That is to say, 
colloidal properties are found frequently with substances of large 
molecular weight. While, therefore, the colloidal property is found 
to be a characteristic of enzyme preparations, it is primarily evi- 
dence of the fact that such preparations are derived from biological 
material, and also may be connected, through the complexity of 
the molecule, with the possibility of retaining the enzyme activity 
in the molecule, or some particular part of the molecule, by the 
influence of the rest of the molecule and its complexity. Evidence 
for this may be seen in the fact, frequently observed, that separa- 
tion of the enzyme preparation from inactive material accompany- 
ing it in the natural state, results in the enzyme becoming more sen- 
sitive to changes of inactivation. For example, 0 Sullivan and 
Tompson found that the conditions which resulted in the inactiva- 
tion of a yeast sucrase solution at 50° in the absence of sucrose, 
in the presence of sucrose did not inactivate the sucrase at 60°, 
and inactivated it only partially at 70°. The fact that increase in 
purity of the yeast sucrase material decreased its stability was also 

••C. O’Sullivan and F. W. Tompson, J. Chem. Boc. 57, 834 (1890). 
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empJiasizcd by Willstiittcr, Grascr and and by Nelson and 

Kerr."^ Bayliss and Starling^® sliowed that tr>^psin (obtained from 
pancreatic juice) was autolyzed much more slowly in the presence 
of proteins and peptones tlian in their absence. Osborne and Cany)- 
bell found that with amylase, the purer the preparation, the more 
sensitive was tlie enzyme to external conditions. The results of 
Sherman point in the same direction. The following experiment 
of Bayliss is also of interest in the (connection. The presence of 
charcoal in a solution of trypsin preserved the enzyme to a con- 
siderable extent wlien heated to 60° for ten minutes; one-seventh 
less was destroyed than in the absence of charcoal, and under the 
conditions used charcoal was not a very effective adsorbent for 
trypsin. 

A common characteristic of enzyme preparations is their inacti- 
vation by heating in aqueous solution. This property is sometimes 
used as one of the criteria as to whether a given reaction involves 
an enzyme action. There is no one temperature at which inactiva- 
tion of all ('nzynies occurs, but the kanperature, the time of heating, 
the j)resence of other substances, all influence the rate of inactiva- 
tion. UiKiuestionably, such inactivations are due to chemical 
changes witliin the molecule, and other changes, such as coagulation, 
etc., are secondary. 

This inactivation by heat of practically all enzymes also necessi- 
tates the conclusion that even at comparatively low temperatures 
gradual loss of activity occurs in solution. It is therefore advisable 
to keei) enzyme solutions at low temperatures, for them to retain 
their activity as far as possible. No other chemical or physical 
change has been observed in many of these inactivations; in others, 
coagulation and precipitation occur; in still others, change in 
hydrogen ion concentration of the medium occurs. 

As a rule, enzymes show their greatest catalytic actions at tem- 
peratures in the neighborhood of 40°. At higlier temperatures it 
is probable that inactivation of the enzyme takes place with suffi- 
cient rapidity to cause apparent decrease in catalytic action. 

R. WlllstlUter, J. Grnsor and R. Kuhn, Z. phyalol. Chem. 1 (1922). 

*» J. M. Nelson and R. W. E. Kerr, Biol. Chem. 59, 495 (1924). 

*»W. M. Bayliss and E. II. Starling, J. Physiol SO, 61 (1903). 
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The question may now be considered wlietlier it is j)ossible to ^o 
further at present with the fiijeneral propcTty of olu'inical structure 
for such bodies as enzymes. Some space may be devoted to tlu' 
fundamental properties of proteins and their simpk'r component 
parts and also of other biological materials, since the princiiiles 
involved are apparently of general applicability. 

For the moment, the discussion will be limited (o the nitroj^enoiis 
bodies. If an aminoacid is dissolvc'd in water, tlu' solution will 
possess a certain hydro<ien ion concentration. This will vary to 
a certain extent with tlic' c(»ncentrati(>n of the aminoacid as pointc'd 
out in the ])recedin^ chapter, but only to a minor extent (and for 
the purpose in vi('w this is nettlijiibh') with most of them. This 
hydrogen ion concentration is the isoelectric ])oint of the aminoacid 
at which it is ccanbined to a minimum extent with eitlu'r acid or 
base. Adding acid or bjise in delinite amounts to this solution, 
determining the resulting hydrogen ion concentrations, and plotting 
the amounts of acid and alkali against the hydrogen ion coin'cntra- 
tions in terms of })II will give the titration curve of the substance!. 
Each substance, or possibly each group or type! eef substance, shoulel 
have a me>re or less characteristic titratiem curve*, de'jieneling u])on 
the chemie'al greiupings j)re‘se'nt. d'his is true* as we:ll for pe])tid('s, 
})eptoncs, j)re)te'ins, e-tc., as fe)r aminoacids. Eae‘h seihstane-e' we)uld 
be cxpectcel to have a elelinite isoelee-tric point, anel following the 
developments of the pree'cding chapter, the pre){)ertie*s of the! sub- 
stance would change in pa.-sing from the* acid siele of the* isoe‘le!ctric 
point to the alkaline. This methejd of treatment and the (levele)p- 
ment of the use of titration e*urves in the stuely of the ))re)perties of 
proteins was developed especially by J. Le)e*b, E. J. lle*n(le*rson, K. .1. 
Cohn, and their co-workers. 

In the determination of the titratie)n curves of pre)te*ins containing 
a number of potential basic and acielic groups, it is possible that 
in the addition of acid or alkali, combination with c(*rtain groupings 
takes place first and that in a sense there is a progressive neutraliza- 
tion of the basic or the acidic groups in the molecule. It is then 
conceivable that at some such point of partial neutralization, o[)ti- 
mum conditions of enzyme action would be obtained, due either to 
the setting free chemically (possibly by rearrangement) of the active 
grouping, or a similar removal of an inhibiting grouping. This 
explanation is hypothetical, it is true, but it seems as if there must 
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be some such chemical reason to account for the observed facts. 
The changes in colloidal properties which may occur are to be re- 
ferred back to the differences in the chemical groups due to the 
added acid or alkali. 

The question whether tautomerism or desmotropism plays a part 
here in a manner analogous to its action in indicators can only be 
referred to and will be taken up again in the following chapter. 

'fhe discussion of these last questions has been limited to proteins. 
It is evident that other substances not protein in character but which 
may also be i)resent in enzyme prejiarations might show the same 
relations. For cxiimple, the carbohydrate-phosphoric acid com- 
plexes which appear to be present in certain preparations, and pos- 
sibly other phosphoric acid derivatives, might show these prop- 
erties. In general, the same relations might be expected to hold and 
the influence of the hydrogen ion concentration taken to be funda- 
mentally chemical in character and to modify the clicmical state 
of the enzyme molecule or part of it. 

In discussing titration curves and isoelectric points of proteins 
and other biological materials, it must be remembered that any 
chemical treatment to which the protein is submitted may change 
its properties. Thus, repeated solution and precipitation, whether 
by the action of acid and base, or by salt solution and dialysis, or 
by alcohol and acetone, will unquestionably modify the properties. 
As pointed out already, the enzyme property is one of the most 
easily modified of the properties of such materials, so that enzyme 
action may be destroyed even without experimental evidence of 
other changes. While much can be done in the study of purified 
or modified biochemical materials, in order to obtain evidence of the 
properties of the substances as they exist in living matter as nearly 
as possible, their properties and reactions must be followed before 
such changes have taken place. 

In considering the occurrence of enzymes in living matter, it is 
evident, if enzymes play a part in the chemical changes which occur 
during growth and life processes, perhaps in a regulatory or directive 
manner, that the nature of these enzymes would be different at 
different periods of growth and life. This has frequently been ob- 
served, for example, in the more abundant occurrence of enzymes in 
germinating seeds, in the character of the sucrolytic enzymes present 
in yeast after causing it to live and reproduce in the presence and 
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by the utilization of certain saccharides, in living animals in the 
secretion, and therefore production, of digestive juices containing 
enzymes upon the presentation of certain stimuli, etc. All these 
changes, and many more which might be listed, occur during the life 
processes of organisms. It is of interest to note that increases in 
activity of four dillerent enzymes have been observed in materials 
apart from the life process and without addition of any reagent. 

It was found that the sucrase activity of banana extriicts in- 
creased on standing for a certain period of time aial then decreased 
again. The iiK'reases amounted to from 40 to lOOv;, of the origimd 
activity, were inde])endent of the composition of the extracting 
solutions and of the preservative used, were not due to the presence 
of banana cells or bacteria, jind were not accounted for by changes 
in hydrogen ion concentration, d'he natures and amounts of in- 
creases were found, how(!ver, to be dependent upon the state of ripe- 
ness of the banana when extracted. A number of results with the 
sucrase of yeast while not as clear-cut as those just present ed with 
banana sucrase indicate similar changes. Willstiitter and Ih)ll- 
inger^“ found that a number of peroxida.se preparations (from 
turnips) spontaneously increased in activity, at times as much as 
40-50Vr. These increases occurn'd both with crude and with puri- 
fied preparations. In solution, they occurred in several days or 
less, in dry powdenal form the increases were observed after stand- 
ing months or even years. A number of tissue extracts upon stand- 
ing at room temperatures for some weeks were found to have in- 
creased in some of their lipase or esterase activities.'^^ Testing the 
actions upon a number of esters, greater action wfis observed upon 
some of them, less ui)on others, and no change upon still others. 
The increases amounted in some cases to 80%. Similar, results, 
though less striking, were observed with some tissue proteases. 

These spontaneous activations occurring with such different 
enzyme preparations as banana and yeast sucrase, turnip peroxidase, 
and animal tissue lipase and protease, indicate a common property 
involving enzyme formation or production in the ab.sencc of the 

** Cf. for example, H. v. Euler, “Chemle der Enzyme. I Tell. Alle^'inelne Chemle 
der Enzyme,” 1920, pp. 291-6. 

**G. McGuire and K. G. Falk, Joi/r. Amer. Chem. FSoc. (1923). 

«*R. Wlllstatter and F. Racke, JArJ). Ann. 111 (1922). 

«R. Wlllstatter and A. Pollinger, Lleb. Ann. 269 (1923). 

*MI. M. Noyes, K. Sngiurn, and K. G. Falk, Jour. Anirr. f'hrm. f^oc ’,6 1885 
(1924). 
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life process and only from materials obtained directly from the 
livinj,^ matter. They arc of interest as showing possibilities of 
increases in enzyme activities, at present uncontrolled it is true, 
which have been assumed, perhaps tacitly, to occur only during life 
processes. DecTcases in enzyme actions are too common to consider 
in this collection, but such increases as are described compel 
attention. 

The possible changes which manifest themselves in the spon- 
tnneous acti\'ations of tlie enzyme preparations may be discussed 
brie/iy. They mny be considered to consist either in the decomposi- 
tion or change of some substances present in tlie materials by which 
the acti\’e enzyme gT0U])ings or active enzyme molecules arc formed, 
or the bre.aking up of comj)ounds of enzymes and inactivating mate- 
rials which mask the enzyme activities by which the former are 
removed and the active enzymes produced. Either process would 
be a chemical transformation accompanic'd by the appearance of 
additional enzyme. 11ie bearing of these relations upon the mechan- 
ism of the chemical transformations which occur in life processes is 
of interest.^^ 

An important feature of ('uzyme actions is the specificity, each 
enzyme cjitalyzing a mon; or less definite reaction. Thus, the soy 
bean urease increases the velocity of the hydrolysis of urea to a 
very imirked extent, but has \’ery little innuence on the hydrolysis 
of methylurea. Suerase hydrolyzes sucrose and not maltose; mal- 
tasc the reverse, dliese examples might be multiplied indefinitely, 
but for such detailed information the reader is referred to the larger 
text books dealing with the detailed reactions. 

hi. Fischer’s lock-and-key simih' for the mutual getting to- 
gether of substrate and enzyme, each fitting in with the other, gives 
a mechanical picture of the action. The actions would evidently 
depend then upon a combination of enzyme and substrate followed 
by a breaking down in a different way to regenerate the enzyme 
and the products of tlic hydrolysis. 

The specificities of enzyme actions have always aroused the 
greatest interest. The relations have been considered frequently 
to be peculiarly characteristic of enzyme actions, but the time ap- 

“ Cf. K. O. Falk, “Catalytic Action,” Cliaplcr VII, “A Chemical Interpretation 
of Life Processes.” 

"•E. F’ischer, Bcr. 27, 2985 (1894). 
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pears to be ripe to take a somewhat more moderate view of tlie 
question. The speeitie actions of ('nzymes vary to a certain extent. 
Some enzymes, such as urease, arc apparently limited in their 
actions to one substance, others exert their inlluences on ^j;roups of 
substances. For example, in ^imeral terms, a-glucosidcs are hydro- 
lyzed by maltase, (Fglucosidc's by emulsin, many protons by pep- 
sin, many peptides by erepsin, many esters by li])ase, etc. There 
arc variations with regard to tlu' (‘xt('nt of the actions within each 
group as well. On the other hand, the specilic actions of enzymes, 
while interesting in every case and striking in many, arc not unique 
among chemical reactions. Systematic (pialitative amilysis shows 
many just as interesting and (to the writer) just as striking reac- 
tions involving speciticity as the reactions of ('iizyme chemistry. 
This question will be taken up again in Chai)ter X. 

In reviewing the general relations which are described in this 
and the preceding chapters bearing uj)on the physical and chemical 
properties more or less common to enzyme ])reparations, it may be 
asked whctlier any light has been thrown on the chemical nature 
of enzymes in g('n('ral. It may be stated that the general problem 
appears to revolve about two factors, one the active enzyme, the 
other the conditions which stabilize the active enzyme so as to 
maintain its action under different conditions. The acti\'c enzyme, 
as a result of the consideration of the various ])lH'nomeMa, ap])ears 
to be of the nature of a molecule or part of a molecule which loses 
its specific property of catalyzing chemical reactions upon very 
simple treatments. The conditions under which ('uzyrnes act, the 
effects of various reagents upon them es])eci{dly as they retard the 
actions, a comparison with the properties of indicators, all suggest 
that in the inactivations changes occur such as are inclufied in 
tautomeric transformations. The physical properties of practically 
all enzyme preparations, even wiien highly purified, indicate that 
a complexity of the molecule as shown by the colloidal nature of 
the material, appears to be essential to the maintenance of the 
action of the enzyme. The decreasing stability shown by an enzyme 
upon the progressive removal of inactive substances and the accom- 
panying concentration of active enzyme in a smaller mass, point in 
the same direction. 

If any conclusions as to tlie nature of an enzyme is permissible 
upon the basis of the general evidence so far presented, it would be 
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that an enzyme action is due to a chemical grouping of marked 
instability present in a complex molecule of colloidal nature. The 
composition and structure of the molecule would exert an influence 
in determining the nature of the specificity of the reaction catalyzed, 
while the complexity of the molecule stabilizes the active enzyme 
grouping in retarding its rearrangement or decomposition into a 
more stable and enzymically inactive form. 



VI. — Chemical Nature of Certain Enzymes 

After treating of the physical and chemical properties which are 
to a certain extent common to enzyme preparations, the next ques- 
tion in the natural* sequence of development would involve the 
actual chemical nature of certain specific enzymes. It may be 
stated at once, in order to forestall any misunderstanding, that 
there is no proof that any enzyme has been obtained in a state ,of 
purity as a chemical individual is so considered. The question may 
even be raised as to whether a chemical molecule possessing a 
definite molecular weight and arrangement of atoms is present in 
any enzyme preparation, conferring upon the preparation the prop- 
erties which are included under enzyme actions. The significance 
of this statement will be developed further in this chapter. 

The first question to be taken up involves the attempts which 
have been made to obtain enzymes as chemical individuals. Enzyme 
actions are obtained with materials from biological sources. These 
materials are almost always colloidal in character. As pointed 
out in Chapter IV, the purification of such materials or the separa- 
tion of various constituents without changing their essential prop- 
erties is extremely difficult, if not impracticable, by the ordinary 
methods of preparative chemistry. Recourse must be had, there- 
fore, to adsorption procedures, and the results obtained by Will- 
statter in this way marked a definite advance in such studies. 

The increase in purity of an enzyme material is determined as a 
rule by following the increase in enzyme activity under standard 
conditions. Such conditions are generally taken to mean conditions 
for optimum actions. For an enzyme such as peroxidase or yeast 
sucrase these conditions can be fixed satisfactorily, as foreign sub- 
stances in moderate concentrations exert little or no influence on 
the determinations of the action under optimum conditions. On the 
other hand, for an enzyme such as lipase whose activity is influenced 
very strongly not only by change in hydrogen ion concentration but 
also by a number of additional factors, it is difficult to obtain satis- 
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factory quantitative comparisons to cover different casesd More- 
over, the addition of various substances is necessary with some 
enzymes to obtain comparable reproducible results even at the opti- 
mum hydrogen ion (‘oncentration. Thus sodium chloride is neces- 
sary for tlie action of pancreatic amylase and calcium chloride for 
the action of trypsin. 

The methods developed by Willstiitter, which were outlined in 
('hapter LV, have given the purest enzyme preparation so far de- 
scribed. In considering the chemical compositions of the products 
obtained, Willstiitter ^ emphasized the fact that when analytical 
ligures are given, tliey may be of use for purposes of comparison 
and will give indiciitions of the progress of the preparative study. 
Analyses arc given with the reservation that they are not final re- 
sults or d('tinite constants, but are meant only to indicate the state 
of purity attained. Too great significance must not be attached to 
tlui analyses, since frequently differences in composition of different 
preparations of one enzyme arc larger than the differences in com- 
I)osition of ])reparations of different enzymes. 

In view of these facts, the elenumtary compositions of the various 
enzymes will not be presented in detail. The question of the vari- 
ous constituent groups which may be present is, however, of interest. 
Tlic {)()siti\'e results which have been obtained in this field arc 
disappointing up to the present in view of the advances which 
were made in ol)taining highly active enzyme preparations. 

Some results may be gT'cn in order to indicate the present status 
of the sulfiect. A peroxidase pre})aration,'* 12,000 times as active 
as the original dried turnip from which it was obtained, gave no 
protc'in, carbohydrate, or pyrrol reactions, did not form a precipitate 
with either mercuric cliloride or uranyl acetate, gave a faint tur- 
bidity with ])hosphotungstic acid, and formed precipitates with 
cannin and with iodine-potassium iodide solutions. No reaction 
which could be referred t6 a known chemical grouping could be ob- 
t:iined. The iron content was small and did not change propor- 

» For oxjiniplo, K. Wlllstiittor nnd F, Arenunen, Z. physiol Chem. 129, 1 (1923), 
jiddod nlljiimin to pancroatic lipase to maintain a constant acidity, or activated 
the enzyme, with tribulyrin as substrate, by the addition of albumin nnd calcium 
chloride. The same workers, in another investijiration (Z, physiol Chem. 133, 229 
(1924)), added sodium oleate, .calcium chloride, and an ammonia-ammonium 
chloride mixture. 

*R. Willstiitter and A. Pollinger, Lieb. Ann. iSO, 269 (1923). 

»R. Willstiitter and A. Pollinger, Lieb. Ann. kSO, 269 (1923). 
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tionatcly to the activity. Ph()sj)lionis was jircscait only as an im- 
purity. The content of nitrogen was in the neighborhood of lOVr. 
With a highly purified pancreatic amylase preparation,' no reactions 
for protein or its deeomposition products were found. Millon and 
ninhydrin tests were also negative, while no turliidity was shown 
with picric acid or with ferrocyanic acid. A slight ti'st (Molisch) 
for carbohydrates was observed. In this comu'ction the very care- 
ful work of Sherman and his assocuates, to which rc'tVrence has al- 
ready been made, must be mentioned. They found delinitcdy that 
the various amylases approached more nearly tli(‘ ])roperties and 
compositions of proteins, tlie greater their state of purity. Sucrast' 
preparations were described free from protein, carbohydrate, ))hos- 
phorus, and all chemically identifiable groujis, 1500 times as active 
as the same weight of yeast initially.'^’ The manner of treatment 
and of purification were shown to have an important bearing upon 
the character of the impurities present in the sucrasi; preparations." 

These results which were obtained hy Willstiitter and his co- 
workers are disappointing in that they do not lead to ])ositi\e con- 
clusions as to the probable natures of the active enzyme groupings 
or molecules. It is possible that when larger (puintities ol the 
purified preparations arc at hand, more definite conclusions will 
be found. 

Some of the results of Euler ^ and his associates on yeast sucrase, 
purified in part by the methods developed by Willstiitter may be 
presented. Extremely active preparations, whii'h di<l not increase 
in activity on further treatments, were studied. It was found that 
the purest preparations were closely related to the jiroteins, the 
state of combination of the nitrogen suggesting in high degree that 
of the ordinary proteins. Positive biuret, xanthojiroteic, and 
ninhydrin reactions were obtained. The Millon reaction was not 
typical, a yellow-brown color being produced. The sulfur content, 
as well as the nitrogen content, were of tlic order of magnitude of 
certain protein bodies. Amino nitrogen content was small, but on 
hydrolysis -with hydrochloric acid, two-thirds of tlic total nitrogen 

*R. Willstutter, E. Waldsdimitlt-Leitz, nnd A. K. F. IIc.sho, Z. phyniol. C'/um. 
126, 143 (1923). 

»R. WlllstUttor and R. Kuhn, Z. phyniol. C/irm. Ill, 28 (1!)23). 

«R. Willstutter and F, Racke, Lieb. Ann. 111 (1922); R. WillstiilUr and 
K. Schneider, Z. physiol. Chern. m, 193 (1924). 

’ H. V. Euler and K. Josephson, Ber. 56B, 1097 (1923); 57B, 299 (1924); 
Z. physiol. Chem. 133, 279 (1924). 
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present was given off in this form. These results were followed 
by the identification and estimation of a number of the amino acids. 
For preparations showing high activities the iollowing results were 
obtained:^ cystine 2%, histidine (or other imidazol bodies) between 
2% and 6%, tryptophane 5.5%, tyrosine absent. Crude prepara- 
tions gave a positive Molisch test which became weaker as the 
products were purified. However, differences in the typical protein 
reactions were shown by the sucrase preparations in comparison 
with those of proteins studied heretofore, so that in speaking of 
sucrase as a protein, it was meant that protein bodies approached 
most closely to the properties of highly active sucrase. In this 
description of sucrase as a “protein-like’' substance, Euler and 
Josephson considered that no contradiction existed with the view 
of Willstiitter and Kuhn who stated that it was possible to obtain 
sucrase “free of protein, carbohydrate, and phosphorus.” The 
study of the nitrogen component is considered by Euler and Joseph- 
son to be of the greatest importance, since, according to their view, 
enzyme action is associated with the amphoteric properties of the 
protein (enzyme). Diffusion experiments led to the view that the 
molecular weight of the sucrase was about 20,000.^ The ash con- 
tent of the purest preparations were found to be irregular and bore 
no relation to the state of purity. The acidic and basic dissocia- 
tion constants of a purified preparation after 11 days dialysis 
(0.13% ash) were found to be ka = 10 % ki, ~ 4.3-5.5 X 10"^^; 
calculated isoelectric point (simple formula, Chapter IV) pH 5.0. 

Since the study of definite enzymes has not progressed in a man- 
ner to permit of their isolation as chemical individuals and identifi- 
cation as such, it will be necessary to proceed along somewhat dif- 
ferent lines in order to attempt to obtain some insight into the 
chemical nature of the compounds upon which enzyme actions de- 
pend. The actions of enzymes are markedly dependent upon the 
hydrogen ion concentration of the media in which they act. It was 
therefore considered that the active constituents of the enzymes 
were dependent upon the ionization of the enzyme molecules, that 
the function of the hydrogen ion concentration in favoring the 
actions under certain conditions was connected with producing 

•H. V. Euler and K. Josephson, Ber. 57B, 859 (1924). 

•II. V. Euler, K. Josephson, and K. Myrbfick, Z. phi/siol. Chem. 130, 87 (1923) ; 
cf. also H. V. Euler and K. Josephson, Z. phj/siol. Chem. 133, 279 (1924). 
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favorable concentrations of the enzymically active ion or unionized 
molecule. Experiments showing the direction of migration in an 
electric field under conditions of hydrogen ion concentrations at 
which the enzymes were active gave a number of results indicating 
that in certain cases one of the ions, in other cases, the unionized 
molecule, carried the ac'tivity. It was found, however, that many 
of these results were due jirimarily to the inactive foreign bodies 
present with the enzymes, that purification of the enzyme materials 
resulted frequently in a change in the direction of migration,’^ and 
that, although the experimental evidence showed that in the given 
cases the enzyme activity was present in the ion or molecule, it did 
not, in any way, prove that the enzyme activity was dependent 
upon the existence as such of tlie ion or unionized molecule. The 
results on the adsorption of enzymes and their purification in this 
way are based fundameiitally upon tlic same jiroperties as deter- 
mined in cataphorcsis experiments; aluminium hydroxide adsorliing 
acid bodies or negative (complex) ions, kaolin adsorbing basic 
bodies or positive (complex) ions. As indicated in Chapter IV, 
purification of some of the enzyme materials resulted in changing 
the characters of the adsorptions. Both adsor|)tion and cataphorcsis 
experiments are based upon tlie same property, but, in general, 
neither is directly dependent upon the chemical or physical charac- 
teristics of the active enzyme. 

In some recent experiments the problem has been attacked from 
a somewhat different angle with results which promise to throw 
light upon these difficult questions.*^ The distribution of trypsin 
inside and outside of gelatin particles at different hydrogen ion 
concentrations was compared to the distribution of hydrogen and 
chloride ions under the same conditions. The ionic nature of 
trypsin was proved in this way, since it was distributed in the con- 
centrations required by the membrane eiiuilibrium eciuations de- 
veloped by Willard Gibbs and by Donnan, according to which for 
a diffusible substance, the ratio of the concentration of any ion on 


L. Mlchaelis, Bitychem. Z. 60, 01 (1914). 
uFor example, a preparation of purUied pepsin showed no direction of ml^ratlo.i 
In an electric Held until a protein (alt.uniin or nllmmoae) wna added when It 
migrated with the protein, assuming Its electrical properties (C. A. Pekelharlng 
and W. E. Klnger), Z. p/tj/slol. 7.1, ItSl! (Ihll); crude jeast sucrase eltract 

goes to the anode, while the purllled sucrase, even at pH 0, goes to the cathoue 


(R. WlUstllttcr). 

“J. H. Northrop, J. Qen. Physiol, 6, 337 (1923-24). 
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the two sides of a membrane must be cqual to the ratio of the con- 
centrations of any other ion of the same sign and valence, whereas 
a non-ionic substance would be equally distributed on both sides. 
The ratio of the trypsin concentration in the gelatin to the concen- 
tration in the outside liquid was found to be equal to the ratio of 
the hydrogen ion under the same conditions and to the reciprocal 
of the chloride ion ratio. These results were found between pH 2.0 
and 10.2; at pH 10.2 the trypsin was equally distributed; while on 
the alkaline side of pH 10.2 the ratio was directly equal to the 
chloride ratio. It was therefore concluded that trypsin is a posi- 
tive univalent ion in solutions more acid than pH 10, and a univalent 
negative ion in more alkaline solutions, and probably isoelectric at 
about pH 10.2. Unpublished experiments by Northrop lead to 
analogous conclusions with pepsin. 

These results connect more directly the enzyme ions with their 
substrates and indicate perhaps simpler behaviors involving possi- 
bilities of diffusion and combination. In this way chemical rela- 
tions may be suggested which sliould prove of great value in the 
study of the chemical relationship between enzyme and substrate. 

In discussing the possible bearing of the ionization of the enzyme 
substance on its catalytic action and on the nature of .the active 
chemical constituent, the ionization of the substrate must be men- 
tioned in so far as it may influence the reactions. The study 
of the action of pepsin and of trypsin on a number of proteins 
brought out the fact that the action was primarily on the protein 
ion, that the acid salts of the proteins were rapidly attacked by 
pepsin, the alkali salts by trypsin; that the rates of digestion could 
be predicted from the amount of protein ion present; that the hydro- 
gen ion concentration for minimum digestion shifted with the 
isoelectric point of the protein; and that the rates of digestion 
plotted as functions of the pH were nearly identical with the titra- 
tion curves of the proteins. 

Following the description of some of the conclusions obtained in 
the study of the ionic nature of enzymes, a few results which have 
been published in which enzymes w^re studied more as molecular 
entities may be quoted. 

Some recent work on yeast sucrasc published by Euler and his 
associates indicates interesting possibilities with reference to the 

«J. n. Northrop, J. Gen. Physiol. S, 211 (1920-21); 5, 263 (1922-23). 
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character of the active enzyme grouping. Inactivation by ^inall 
amounts of certain metallic salts was studied with the object of 
determining the smallest amount rcciuired to inactix ate. Certain 
groups of organic substances were studied similarly. In this way 
it was hoped to obtain definite indications of the nature and num- 
ber of enzyme groupings present which could be inactivated or 
poisoned. Although conclusive evidence is not at hand as yet, the 
following results may be quoted. With a partially purified sucrase 
preparation,^'* the poisoning actions of mercuric and silver salts 
were reversible quantitatively. Sucrose protected the sucrase 
against the actions of these salts. Cu})ric salts were found to be 
much less poisonous than mercuric and silver salts. With the given 
preparation and the metallic salts, a gradual regeiKTiition following 
the initial inactivation occurred. Silver was combined in the 
sucrase molecule apparently in a manner similar, as far as could 
be told by electrometric measurements, to its combination in egg 
albumin, cystein, or a nucleic acid. With a very much purer prep- 
aration at pll 4.5 with silver nitrate a limiting j)ois()ning action 
was found, 25% of the sucrase retaining its activity. Similar re- 
sults were obtained with mercuric salts, although here disturbing 
influences obscured the relations somewhat. The inactivating ac- 
tions of a number of amines were found to corre.'"])on(l to their 
affinity for formaldehyde in the formation of Schitf bases. Tara- 
phcnylene .diamine exerted an exceptionally markcai inactivating 
action. Hydrocyanic acid, on the other hand, in}ii))ited the !iction 
only slightly.*® The actions of a number of additional substiinces 
were studied, similarly, including bromine and iodine.'' The hydro- 
gen ion concentration exerted a marked inlluence in a number of 
these actions, and had to be carefully controlled. Although no defi- 
nite conclusions were i)resented, the results are suggestive with 
reference to the further study of the chemical nature of su(.*rase. 

‘ Reference may be made in this connection to a view which con- 
siders that the action.s of peroxidase, catalase, redu(!tase, and am- 
ylase, are due to an aldehyde grouj), and that formaldehyde may be 

’*11. V. Euler and 0. Svanberff, Ferment fornrhuny .f, 330 (101!) 20); 29, .'j4, 

142 (1920-21). 

”11. V. Euler and K. Myrbiick, Arch. f. Kcmi, Mineral, deal, 8 (1922), Z. physiol. 
Chem. 121, 177 (1922). 

’"11. V. Eub-r and K. Myrbiick, Z. physiol. Chein. 12), 297 (1923). 

”11. V. Euler and K. Jo.seph8ou, Z, physiol. Chem. 127, 99 (1923). 
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taken as the cliemical model for these four types of enzymes since 
it is stated that it shows all these types of activity.^® 

A direct method of study similar to those just quoted was pub- 
lished recently by Marstond® Proteases, including trypsin, erepsin, 
pepsin, and papain, were found to combine with and be precipitated 
by safranine and in general azine bases (indulincs, etc.). The 
proteolytic powers were recovered under conditions favorable to 
the dissociation of the azinc-enzyme compounds, such as increase 
in acidity. The acid nature or property of the enzyme, in every 
case, was responsible for the combination which took place with 
the basic nitrogen of the azine nucleus. It was also suggested that 
^'instead of the conventional structure, the protein molecule may 
be considered to be built up of a series of aminoacid anhydrides, or, 
in other words, protein has essentially a polydiketo-piperazine struc- 
ture. . . . Such a structural configuration of the protein molecule 
would make quite clear the absence of terminal NH 2 groups. Pe- 
culiarities of protein ionization and their neutralizing power may 
be easily explained by means of this suggested structure. The 
similarity of each ring to the azine nucleus of the bases which are 
functional in combining with the enzyme suggests that the N in 
tlicsc groups is the seat of action of the enzyme.” 

Tliesc results are interesting in that more definite compounds 
with enzymes appear to have been obtained than heretofore. 
Further work along these lines is promised. 

The whole problem may also be attacked in a somewhat different 
way. An enzyme, as a rule, catalyzes a more or less specific reac- 
tion or group of reactions. Considering the very complex nature 
of the protein or other molecule which includes the enzyme, or with 
which the enzyme may be associated, and the more or less specific 
reaction which it influences, it would appear, as suggested in the 
last chapter, that a reasonable assumption would consider that some 
definite grouping in the complex enzyme molecule is responsible for 
a given enzyme action. The problem would therefore resolve itself 
from this point of view into a study of the chemical nature of such 
a grouping. 

The enzyme lipase was studied in this way, and the results 

Q. Woker and II. Maggi, Her. 5ft, 1594 (1919) ; II. Maggi, Ferment fonchung , 
t, 304 (1919). Cf. also E, Rona, Biochem. Z. m, 279 (1920) and P. H. Qallager, 
Biochem. J. 18, 29, 39 (1924). 

«II. R. Mareton, Biochem. J. rt, 851 (1923). 
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found are of interest as showing a possible solution of the chemical 
nature of this enzyme. Some space will therefore be devoted to 
this phase of the problem and the attempt at its solution.^® 

This lipase work was carried out in the main with preparations 
from castor beans, although other sources were also used. There 
has been a general tendency in the study of enzyme actions to at- 
tempt to attain conditions under which the enzyme would show a 
maximum action. This method of studying the problem is likely 
to introduce a number of new complicating factors, so that it was 
considered that if the action was due to some definite grouping, a 
study of the factors which caused a loss of the action might aid in 
throwing light on its nature. A systematic study of the factors 
which caused inactivjition of the esterase and lipase was therefore 
undertaken. The results were presented in detail elsewhere. 

Inactivation of lipase and esterase preparations was brought about 
by acids, bases, neutral salts, alcohols, acetone, esters and heat. 

The different ways in which these preparations may be inactivated 
make it appear at first sight as if different reactions occur in the 
inactivations. If, however, a definite chemical group is responsible 
for a definite enzyme action, it might perhaps be more reasonable 
to assume that inactivation follows a definit/C reaction. The prep- 
arations used were essentially protein in character. There was no 
evidence that a dehydration, or loss of the elements of water, caused 
inactivation. Some of the reactions indicated that a possible hydrol- 
ysis might be a cause of inactivation. With i)roteins, hydrolysis 
is generally taken to occur with the — CO — NH — group, the pep- 
tide linking, which goes over into the carboxyl and amino groups. 
Experiments with all the inactivations in no case showed an increase 
in the formol titration such as would be expected in this reaction, 
and therefore makes the assumption of such a hydrolysis improb- 
able. Coagulation of the material accompanied some of the inacti- 
vations. This physical change alone docs not appear satisfactory 
as an explanation; some change in chemical structure unquestionably 
must accompany or produce the physical phenomenon. Also, the 
lipase material in water suspension showed the same activity as in 
1.5 normal sodium chloride solution. 

The explanations of the chemical changes accompanying inactiva- 

*oK. G. Falk, “A Chemical Study of Enzyme Actions,” Science 423 (1918). 

Biol. Chem. 31, 97 (1917). 
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iion Ro far arc not siitisfactory. The reagents used arc 

sirn|)]c. It is difficult to conceive of a very deep-seated chemical 
reaction taking jilacc under so many different conditions, none of a 
complex nature*. The only chemical change which appears probable 
under theses conditions is that involving a simple rearrangement 
witliin the molecule, such as a tautomeric (or perhaps better, 
desmotropic) change involving in the simplest case the change in 
jiosition of a hydrogen atom. In considering the structure of pro- 
teins it is evident that such a rearrangement is possible in the 
peptide linking. 

The hypothesis suggesti'd is that the active grou[)ing of the 
esterase and lipase preparations is of the enol-lactim structure, 
— (/(OH) — N — , the specificities being dejicndcnt in part upon 
the groups comlnned with the carbon and nitrogen, and that inacti- 
vation consists jirimarily in a rearrangement to the keto-lactam 
group, — . 

This hypothesis was tested in several different ways. It has been 
found that in tautomeric substances, the jiresence of alkali in solu- 
tion f;n'ors the enol form of compounds showing such tautomerism, 
while acid favors the existence of the keto form. The hydrolytic 
actions of some simple dipeptides on esters at different hydrogen 
ion concentrations would, therefore, be evidence bearing on this 
])oint, the alkaline solutions presumably favoring the enol-lactim 
structure. In order to find the actions exerted by the amino- 
carboxyl groups of the peptide, the hydrolytic actions of a number 
of aminoacids on different esters were deterinined under similar 
conditions at the same hydrogen ion concentrations. The actions 
of the (lipeptides and aminoacids were also measured with the 
actions of the amino-carboxyl groups masked by the hydrogen of 
the carboxyl group being rejdacc'd by the ethyl group, and also by 
testing compounds such as hi])puric acid, which do not contain an 
amino groujn 

In these compounds, it is possible that the equilibrium between 
the keto-lactam enol-lactim forms might be changed rapidly if the 
conditions were changed slightly. A more stable substance was 
therefore studied from this point of view. Imido esters, as shown 
by the formula (a), })ossess the enol-lactim structure in which the 
hydrogen atoms may be substituted by organic radicals. The hydro- 
lytic actions on esters of ethyl imidobenzoatc {b) at different 
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hydrogen ion eoneentrations and under various eondilions were 

measured. 

R~C(OU/) =: NR", C,M:, ('(()(', l[„) NH 

(a) {])) 

Finally, in order to reproduet' the conditions and ])rop('rties of 
naturally oeeun'iiig lipas(‘s as far as possible, a tunnhei- of didVi’enl 
proteins were treated with alkali lor the pui'pose of producing an 
enol-laetim grouping in tlu* jK'ptidc' linking if this were jaissibh'. thdi 
neutralized to dificTC'ut hydrogc'ii ioii eoiua'iil rations and tlu' hydro- 
lytic actions tested on a nuinlx'r (tf different ('sters. 

The lollowing tabl(‘ tp. IdOi shows some of tlit* experimental 
results obtained. Tin* (hderminations w('r(' made by titi’ation with 
alkali, all necessary correct ions foi’ blanks Ix'ing int rodmaal. Tlu' 
actions were then ealeiilatecl in terms of (‘(juixailenl s of acid X 19 * 
tas titrat(Ml with 0.1 N alkali solution) forimal from 1 gram ('(piiva- 
lent of th(' ester by the action of 0.1 gram substance in 24 hours 
at 38". TIh' i'('lati\-e results were then calrnlate(l with th(' ester 
showing the gix'atest amount of hydfoixsis put at a \'alue of lt)(). 

These results show on(‘ of the most striking eharaeterist ies of the 
actions, that is, tlu'ir s('l(‘et ivity. Different sub>tane(‘s showial 
markedly ditlerent actions on the estia's. It, is not snrpi’ising in the 
first instanci' to obtain hydrol\’tie actions, but tlu' \'ariations are 
interesting. The chemical eontigurations may also la* considered 
somewhat further. In doing this, tlu* further experiiiK'ntal results 
found will not be given in detail but will only b(* referred to."' 

ith regard to hydrolytic actions of a number of the simpler pep- 
tide.s on esters, the actions were very much mori; marke<l in tin; 
alkaline solutions than in the* neutral. At pll 9.0, for ex;imj)l(‘, 
considerable action was obtaijied, especially toward the acet.ates. 
There was in these cases a decrease in th(‘ hydroxyl ion conccaitra- 
tion in the course of the experiments, approaching neutrality or 
going beyond in some cases. It is diflicult to .imige how far this in- 
fluenced the results, tis it undoubtedly did. Tin* objection m:iy be 
raised that the alkalinity of the solutions alone caused the hydn)l- 
ysis, and that the peptides acted only as buffer mixtures to keep 
the hydroxyl ion concentration predominant as com[)ared to the 
water-ester blanks, which in some cases became neutral or slightly 

“For experimcMital tk>tail.s and data cf. K. G. Falk, Biol. Vhem. .11, 1)7 (1017). 
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acid in reaction more rapidly. This objection is met by comparison 
with tlie results obtained with the aminoacid solutions where the 
buffer action was essentially the same, but (‘utirely different actions 
were obtained, l)oth absolutely and rehdively. A compand ive 
study of the hydrolytic actions of the dipeptides in themselves also 
meets the objection. 

The general formula for the peptides may be written as follows: 
CHR — CO — Nil — CTlir or CllU -- C(011 N ('HR' 

I II I 

XH, CO,U ML ('0,11 

The groups which may be considered to be involved in the hydro- 
lytic actions are the amino and carbo.xyl grouj)s or tlu; ceidTal 
— CO " NH — group or its tautomer. In atU'inpting to separate 
the actions of these gnmps, two lines of ('xperimentid ion were fol- 
lowed. In the lirst place, the actions of the amino and carboxyl 
groups were masked by using glycylglycine est(T hydro(‘hloride and 
hydrobromide; and secondly, the actions of the amino and carboxyl 
groups alone were follow(‘d by studying aminoiicids, all under the 
same conditions under which the peptides were studied. While 
tliese methods permit the studying of the groups alone, they leave 
out of account the possible factor of th(‘ influence on the tautomeric 
equilibrium of the molecule as a whole. The results showed very 
marked actions at pi I 8 and 9, but the solut ions beciime neutral 
rapidly (presumably in this way rc'verting back to the keto-lactam 
structure). A significant feature was the lack of action toward 
ethyl butyrate, and the comparatively large action toward glyceryl 
triacetate. 

The second method of studying the influence of the different 
groups separately was to compare the actions of some aminoacids 
with the peptides under similar conditions. This may be illustrated 
by comparing tlie following formulas for aminoacids and i)eptides. 

(A) (B) 

CHR — CO - NH — CHR' CHR 

I I /\ 

NH, CO,H NIL CO,n 

By comparing the actions of equivalent amounts of substances of 
Fonnulas (A) and (B) under comparable conditions, it sliould be 
possible to find the action due to the grouping — CO — NH in (A) 
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with the po^^sible rc'servation that this ^roiip and the amino and car- 
boxyl groups may exert recijn’ocal intluences upon each .other although 
no direct evidence of such inllueiice has been obtained. The results 
obtained in an extcaided series of experiments led to the following 
(‘onchisions: Vndvv tlie conditions used the ratios of the actions 
tovVard glyceryl triac(‘tate and ethyl butyrate of the simple amino- 
acids wais close to unity, while for th(3 di[)eptides it varied from 
5 to 12 to OIK'. This proves that the actions were not due to the 
hydroxyl ion concentrations, but that the aniinoa(‘ids and peptides 
are the important factors. The hydrolytic action of one gram 
molecule of glycine toward the dilTerent esters was calculated from 
the experimental results and may bo given in terms of the amount 
of acid in tenths of millimols formed at 38 ’ from 1.0 c.(!. of ethyl 
butyrate, 0.5 c.c. of glyceryl triacetate, etc. Toward ethyl butyrate 
for 20 hours’ action it wtis found to be 0.1 X 10“ ; for 45 to 40 hours 

8.2 X 10“ (mean); toward gly(‘eryl triacetate it was found to be 
8.4 X 10“ for 20 hours’ action, and 10.8 X 10- for 45 to 40 hours. 
With dipeptid('s, the mean actions found for 19 hours were 0.2 X 10“ 
toward ethyl butyrate and 40.4 X 10“ toward glyceryl triacetate. 
This indicates that the action of tlie dipe])tides toward ethyl 
butyrate was due mainly to the amino and carboxyl grou|)s and eon- 
lirmed the results obtaimal with the glycylglycine ester hydrogen 
halides. ^Subtraction of the aminoacid glyceryl triacetate value 
from the \’alue of the peptide left an action of 35.8 X 10“ to be ac- 
counted for by th(‘ group — C'O — Nil — or — C(OII)— N — . 
The mean value found with the peptide ester hydrogen halides was 

17.2 X 10“ but the dilference may well have been due to the more 
rapid neutralization and accompanying shift in the tautomeric 
e(iuilibriuni with the latter. 

The actions of the simpler aminoacids toward different esters were 
treated in detail by Hamlin and it was shown by him that if the 
esters wei’C arranged in a series a(‘cording to the extent of their 
hydrolyses, different arrangements resulted witli the different amino- 
acids for the same hydrogen ion concentration and different as well 
from an isohydric solution containing no aminoacid. 

8ince the keto-lactam group is present in other substances be- 
sides peptides, exi)eriments were cjirried out to find whether these 
exerted any hydrolytic actions on esters. Urea gave no action 

M. L. llauilin, Jour. Amcr. Chon. Soc. 35, 1897 (1913). 
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whatsoever at hydrogen ion eoneentrations l)e(wt'en 10 ‘ and 10 N. 
llippiiric acid ^ave very small aetitwis at 10'' " \. It is (lierel'ore 
evident that tlu' striieture of tlu‘ ecinpound as a whole is of nni)or- 
tan(‘e in deterininiinj; tin* etiuilihrinm l)etween the taiitoinerie forms, 
if tlu'se he iiu'oh'ed in the actions. 

In th(' table, tin- I'esnlts with an imido ester wi're ui\en. Imido 
esters contain the enol-laetim stinctni’e. j)o>s«‘ssin^; the ^eiu'i'al 
formula It ('(OK'i : Xlt". d'he one studied in this work was 
ethyl imidolaaizoate, ( V.H., — ('((Khll.,) : \1I. ddie action toward 

ethyl l)utyrat(‘ was found to he small. 'The actions toward glyceryl 
triacetate were' comparat i\'ely lar^e, howe\'er. A maximum action 
Was ohs(‘r\'ahl(' at j)Il 8. coinpaiaMl with more acid or more alkaline 
solutions, d'he residts toward different esters calculated as for the 
dip(‘t)tid('s, at ])II 7.0 .ua\'e the same order of decr(>asin^: action as 
for »j;lycy fulyciiie at j)II 0.0, excej)t that tlu' positions of tlu' first two 
memhers, jilyceryl triiicetati' and phenyl acetate, weri' interchan^:ed. 
'fills shows a mark(‘d similarity in behavior, while tlu' minor differ- 
ence may he due to secondary differences in structure, 'flu' results 
toward glyceryl triacetate with the imido ester, especi.ally at pH 7.0 
to 10.0, were not far laanovecl from tin' rc'sidts for the dipi'ptidi'S at 
pll 0.0. Since the action toward ethyl butyrate' was small or 
iK'gli^ihle, it is e\ddent that, the actions ohseia'erl confirm the view 
that the action is due to the ,c:roupin>^ ( '(OHj X . 

An interestiii”; j)arallelism la'twee'ii tin' imido ester and the nat- 
urally occurring: li])ases is the' fa<‘t that the former is inactivateal 
by aeids, by basc's, by heating in xilntion, and by lonii; ^tandin^; in 
solution, 'fhis inactivation refers to the ester-hyelrolyzin^ action 
and the chan<ie is accompanied chemically by tlu' hydrolysis of 
the (Olt) t^roupiny: followed by th(' tautoiiH'ric rearran<iem('nt of 
the amidine complex to th(' aci<l amide', anel preebaldy hydreelysis eef 
the latter. The' eiptimum hyelreecen ion e'eaie-e-ntratiejn for the* imide) 
ester is also intea-e'-tin^. This may be due' tei its meire' rapiel de'ceim- 
position in meire' ae'iel or nieire alkaline solutienis. 

In oreler te) eletermine whe-the-r eir imt the' e-oneiit ieais whie-h are 
known tei favor the e'liol-lae'tim ^reiupinn in simple' substane-e's will 
prejiluee ester-hyeireilyziiiM; tirenips eir sulistane-e's frean preite-ins, an 
investigatiem was carri('.el out in whie-h a number eif preite'ins (tifte'en 
in all) were treated with alkali eif diffeaent strength.^ and uneler 
different eonditieins, anel after neutralization tei variems ])oints teste'el 
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for ester-hydrolyzing actions.^^ Some of the results are shown in 
the table and the general conclusions arrived at were as follows: 
The time and temperature at which the alkali stood in contact with 
the protein did not seem to make much difference in the activity 
of the solution except where the temperature was quite high (80° 
C.). With regard to the concentration of alkali, for casein, gelatin, 
and egg albumin, 3 N alkali seemed to produce solutions of highest 
activity. The solutions showed tendencies toward optimum acidity 
conditions, though not very marked. Activity was greater in 
slightly alkaline solution. When hydrolysis of the protein was 
accomplished by acid instead of by alkali, the solutions, when 
treated similarly, did not possess ester-hydrolyzing properties. 

In this discussion of the active grouping in lipase actions, the 
experimental work was limited almost entirely to the peptide link- 
ing occurring in proteins. It is evident, however, that such tauto- 
meric or dcsmotropic structures, enol-lactim and keto-lactam, may 
be present possibly with the hydrogen of the hydroxyl substituted 
by a hydrocarbon or other radical in other groupings, and the results 
of this investigation in no way limit the activity to the peptide 
linking. In view of the complexity of the protein molecule, it is 
highly probable that such structures arc present and rearrange- 
ments possible with other groups and that the specificities are in 
part dependent upon these. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that in a paper entitled 
“The Catalytic Action of Amino-Acids, Peptones, and Proteins in 
Effecting Certain Syntheses,” Dakin showed that the velocities 
of a number of condensation reactions of organic substances, some 
of them possibly analogous to some occurring in the living cell, are 
increased by aminoacids, peptones, alburnoses, and even proteins 
as catalysts. This work is most suggestive and makes it appear 
probable that many more such reactions will be found, especially 
now that conditions can be controlled more satisfactorily than when 
Dakin carried out his experiments. 

In how far the conclusions reached with lipase may be applied to 
other enzymes is a question. It seems probable, because of the com- 
paratively simple treatments by which most enzymes may be in- 
activated and also activated, that with them also a simple arrange- 

” F. Hulton-Fraukel, J. Biol. Chem. St, 395 (1917). 

«U. D. Dakin, J. Biol. Ghent. 7, 49 (1909-1910). 
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mcnt or perhaps dcsmotropic change is connected with loss or gain 
in activity. There is, however, no reason to suppose tliat tlie active 
grouping is the same for all enzymes. Each enzyme must be studied 
separately and the conclusions as to the chemical nature of one 
active enzyme grouping cannot, without further evidence, be applied 
to an enzyme grouping connected with a dilTerent action. 

The fact that tlic hypothesis with regard to the active grouping 
in lipolytic action gave positive results must be looked upon as a 
fortunate guess. Though there is no direct ])roof that the active' 
lipase grouj)ing is the one indicated, a number of indirect lines of 
evidence point to the same conclusion and this group may be ac- 
cepted as the enzymatically active one, until there is a more satis- 
factory explanation, or direct evidence to the contrary. The analogy 
of the imido ester and the naturally occurring lipases is striking. 
Umiuestionably a study of the hydrolytic actions of a number of 
different imido esters and their substitution products upon different 
esters, will give results showing as great differences and specificities 
as the naturally occurring lipa.ses. 

Further, it seems fairly certain from the evidence ])rescnl('d here 
and in Chapter V, that inactivation of li])ase pre|)arations, and in iill 
probability of all other enzyme preparations, dej)cnds upon simple 
tautomeric changes or rearrang('ments, rev(‘rsible in some cases, 
irreversible in others, within the molecule, and that the spec'ificity 
depends in part upon the various atoms or groups, their natures and 
arrangements, combined with the active gr()Uj)ing, and to a minor 
extent upon those atoms or groups present in the rest of the molecule, 
and in part possibly upon the action of tli(! substrate upon the 
enzyme preparation as will be developed in the following chai)ter. 

The view that an enzyme preparation is made up of or contains 
an active grouping or substance, unstable to a certain exttait, which 
is stabilized by another grouping or substance, possibly (ailhndal in 
nature, was suggested earlier by Perrin and also by ltdhmann and 
Shinanine in connection with peroxidases. Mathews and Glenn 
considered enzymes to be a combination of a colloid with an active 
principle. The former was thought to be related in nature to the 
substrate, while the latter in the case of sucrase and diastase was 

*• J. Perrin, J. Chim. Phys. S, 50 (1005). 

*®ir. Rcibniann and T. Shmanine, liiuchcm. Z. ^2, 235 (1012). 

“A. P. Mathews and T. II. Glenn, J. Biol. Chem. 9, 20 (1011). 
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considored to he protein. A .similar point of view lias been em- 
phasized repeatedly liy ^Villstatter as a result of his recent work on 
enzymes, as, for example, when he states that “a molecule of an 
enzyme consists of a colloidal carrier and a ])urely chemically actix'e 

J-TOUJ).” 

Some facts which should perhaps be taken up in tlie following 
chapter in connection with the “IVfechanism of Enzyme Actions” 
will be given now as they may aid in throwing light on the chemical 
nature of enzymes. In any event, they form a transition discussion 
for the mat('rial next to be prescaited. 

An extended invi'stigation on the amylases from typical animal, 
vegetalile, and fungus sources has been carried out by H. C. Sherman 
and his co-workers. Eraidional preci])itation with alcoliols of 
difh'rent strengths and with ammonium sulfate and dialysis were 
the methods employed in the purification. AMiile the products ob- 
tained were very active, they were not as active as ’the best of the 
prejiarations obtained by the use of the adsorption procedures de- 
veloped by \\hllst;itter. The methods of determining the actions 
of the amylases on soluble starch were studied carefully by Sherman. 
The amyloclastic (starch splitting, disappearance of blue color with 
iodine) and saccharogenic (formation of substances reducing cupric 
salts) actions were compared. Difh'rences found by the two 
methods of testing were doul)tless due to the fact that “sac(*harogenic 
})ower” refers to the amount of maltose jiroduced and “amyloclasti(! 
power” refers to the amount of starch all of which is digested to a 
certain point within a (‘ertain time. Tlie latter metliod may there- 
fore giving misleadingly low results. A number of starches from dif- 
ferent sources were* also studied but showed no differences in 
behavior.-’-'^’ 

A\hth regard to the two methods of testing, the malt enzyme 
showed that the iodine reaction persisted even after much maltose 
had been formed. For instance, after onc-lialf of the original weight 
of the starch had been transformed into maltose, addition of iodine 
gave a deep blue color, after two-thirds, the iodine test was violet 

'Ml. WillstiUtrr, Her. S.lli, 3G01 (1022). 

"Series of pai'ers iniOlished in Jour, Amcr. €hcm. Soc. and suininarized in Proc, 
^at. Acad. Sci. 9, 81 (1023). 

'* II. C. Sherman and M. D. Sclilesinjrer, Jour. Amcr, Chem. Sue. 35, 17S4 (1013). 

'Ml. C. Sherman, F. Walker, and M. L. Caldwell, Jour. Amcr. Chem. Soc. J^l, 
1123 (1010). 
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blue to violet red. On the other hand, with tlu' pancreatic cn/.ynu' 
the iodine test was red when two-lil'ths to ont'-half of the original 
weijiiht of the starch had ])ccn transformed into maltosi', and no color 
shown after one-half to three-tifths. 'rhe Aspi niHlu^ or!i:(t(' amylase, 
on the other hand, possessed greater amyloelastie and Smaller sa(‘- 
eharogenie actions than did the aetiv(‘ malt pn’parat ions. 

It may be statcal that the actions of salt on tlu- ai‘t ivitii's ol tlu'si' 
amylase preparations were also studied eari'fully. For ('xam|)le. tla* 
removal of salts did not inactivate' the malt eiizynu' eom])l('t('ly as it 
did the pancreatic enzyiiu'.'" hdirther, with malt, the amyloelastie 
action reaches an optimum at concentrations of the activating agent 
(salt) much below that which gives the optimum saceharogi'nie 
action. In other words, tiu' former action reeiuires a smaller salt 
concentration for a maximum tlian does the' latter a<‘tion. 

The separation of the esti'rase and lipase* mate-rials in e-asteir be'ans 
may be referreel te) brie'tly.'^' ddie* fe)rnie‘r is seihible* in wate-r, insolu- 
ble in meeelerately e*one*entrate'el salt se)hitie)n, the* latte*r insoluble' 
in water, soluble in salt seelutieen. 'To eeletain the desire-d e‘nz>'me's, 
husk anel oil free e'asteer be'ans may be' e'xtrae'te'd with wate-r, 
elialyzeel and filtere'el. A e-h'ar seelutietn is eebtaine'd in this way. 
The longer the time eef elialysis and the' highe'r the* te'injx'rature 
of the water, the greate-r the loss in ae*tivily. Fre'cipitate‘<l with 
ae'ctone, the soliel preparation sheewe'el a ee-rtain ae*tivity in seeme 
cases will'll elissolve'el again. The re'sielue' freim the wate*r e'xtrae*t ieui 
was extraeteel with 1.5 N se)elium e'hleeride' seehitiejii. Me)re' e'einee'ii- 
trated salt solutieeii gave a large'r ameiunt eif e-xtraete'd mate*rial but 
smaller enzyme actiem. The salt extrae*t was elialyze'el. Ia*iigth eif 
time of dialysis hael im effee-t on the ae-tivity. The pre'e*i{)itateel ma- 
terial contained the active enzyme, but if tliis was lilte;red, washe el 
with acetone or ah'ohol, all activity was hest. Sexlium tlue)riele' re- 
tarded the actions, other salts, including manganous sulfati*, had no 
efTect. Both preparations were essentially protein in character. 

The actions of these two preparations under comparabh! con- 
ditions on ethyl butyrate and glyceryl triacetati' gave results which 
indicated that the water solulile enzyme may be designated as an 
esterase, the salt soluble as lipase. Jioth preparations acted on both 
esters, the ditTerence being one of relative amount of action. 

*« TI. C. Sheniian and A. W, Thomas, Jour. Auicr. Sor. .ij, (1015). 

" K. G. Falk and K. Sughira, Jour. Amrr. chnn. Sor. 1!17 (I'.n.')). 
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It may also be mentioned that the water insolubility of the castor 
bean lipase does not mean that all lipases show this property. For 
instance, the soy bean lipase was found to be soluble in water.®^ On 
the basis of the views already develop(3d, this would mean only that 
the active enzyme grouping is combined or contained in different 
complexes which show varying properties in the two cases. 

Tlic description of the various enzyme preparations or modes of 
action in the latter part of this chapter does not add to the knowl- 
edge of tlie chemical nature of the active enzymes. The methods 
used in the different cases follow closely those used in obtaining 
substances of biochemical origin in general. It is possible with 
enzyme preparations to keep a close clieck on the changes whicli 
may take place in the various manipulations by means of the 
enzyme actions, which, as already pointed out, may reflect changes 
not detected by the more usual chemical mcthocls. On the other 
hand, the ciioice of reagents which may be used is also limited to 
a certain extent by their possible action on the enzyme. 

A practical point in such methods must not be o^Trlooked. The 
possibility of bacterial growth in the preparations must be excluded 
rigidly, both in obtaining enzyme material and in testing its ac- 
tivity as otherwise it would be impossible to determine wlicther a 
given chemical reaction is due to bacteria or to the enzyme under 
investigation. Since it is extremely difficult to keep the material 
which is generally used in a sterile condition, it is necessary to em- 
ploy substances which will prevent bacterial growth. A great num- 
ber have been suggested and used including toluene, chloroform, 
tricresol, various salts such as sodium fluoride, cyanides, etc. In 
every case, the possibility exists that the substance added as bac- 
tericide or antiseptic may exert a deleterious action on the enzyme, 
possibly inactivating it. The special substance to be used in any 
one enzyme investigation must be carefully scrutinized, therefore, 
at the same time that the use of some such agent must be looked 
upon as imperative.®® 

•* K. G. Falk, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. S7, 049 (1015). 

Cf. S. Mortfulls and V. E. Levine, Science 52, 202 (1920). 



VII. — Mechanism of Enzyme Actions 

Enzyme actions manifest tliemsclves in tlie changes in velocity of 
definite chemical reactions brought about by the presence of certain 
preparations of biochemical origin. They may be considered to i)e 
a group of catalytic reactions. The development of the suidect of 
chemical kinetics has shown the methods ])y which the velocity of 
a chemical reaction may be measured and used in connection with 
mathematical e.xpressions, and general mathematical ecpiations de- 
duced which show the law covering the course of the velocity of the 
change. In Chapter II some of the simj)ler kiindic eciinitions were 
given with illustrations of tlieir uses, and an attempt was made to 
show some of the fundamental concepts ii])on which tlie deductions 
and applications of these ecpiations depend, as well as the possible 
complications which may arise in their use. 

The mechanism of enzyme actions may include such relations as 
the various steps if the reaction takes place in stages, the fjudors 
influencing tlie velocity of the reaction, the type of product formed, 
etc. The actual chemical composition and chemical properties of 
any of the substances taking part arc not involved primarily in the 
discussion. They are, of course, directly responsible for any and all 
of the phenomena observed in reactions. The main factors to be 
considered here, however, are the velocities of the chemical reactions, 
the factors which influence these, and the light which these relations 
may throw upon the enzyme actions involved. 

The first step in this discussion would be an attempt to apply the 
equations of reaction velocity given in Chapter II to enzyme actions, 
since enzymes manifest themselves by causing changes in such 
velocities. As shown in Chapter III, the further careful study of 
reaction velocities has resulted in finding that a number of ap- 
parently simple chemical reactions, whose changes agreed with the 
simple kinetic relationships, when studied more carefully showed 
variations which necessitated further theoretical treatment and ex- 
planation. Although the simple kinetic laws cannot therefore be 
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applied and be exp(‘etcd to liold in as satisfactory a form as was 
tlionglit for a considerable period of time, they should serve as a 
first att('mpt to examine the velocities of reactions as influenced 
by (‘nzynu's. . 

One of tlie most important uses of the reaction velocity determina- 
tions in enzyme actions is in connection with comparing the ac- 
ti\'ities of jirc^parations from different sources and in different states 
of purity. It is lu'cessary to liave such units of measurement based 
upon reaction velocities since enzymes, as yet, are not at hand as 
pure snhstances. d'he most obvious method of (comparing the ac- 
ti\'iti('s ot a (hdinite enzyme is by means of the reaction velocity con- 
stants. While this is possil)le in some cases, as a rule such simple 
comparisons arc impracticable, due in part to the frceiuent change 
in v;due ot tlu' constant as the reaction proceeds, to the marked in- 
lluence of various substances iniduding foreign bodies as well as 
I)roducts of the ix'action on many of the actions, to the gradual 
spontaiK'ous loss of actixdty of a number of the enzyme preparations, 
and to other (*auses. Attc'inpts have been made by various workers 
to s('t up standiirds of comparison of enzyme actions, which, 
although at times empirical, are frequently extremely useful. 

Recently, W illstiitter and Kuhn ’ suggested certain arbitrary units 
of measurement or standards for comparison for the enzymes studied 
by tla’in. Two sets of units were suggested: “enzyme units” which 
indicate the amounts of enzyme giving a definite chemical change, 
and “enzyme A aliu's” which give the number of enzyme units in def- 
inite amounts of substance. For example, the lipase unit was chosen 
to be tlu' (piantity of enzyme material which would hydrolyze 24% of 
a 2.5% olive oil emulsion in 1 hour under certain standard con- 
ditions, and the lipase value would tlien be the number of lipase 
units in 1 eg. of material; the amylase unit was taken as 100 times 
the amount of enzyme material for which the reaction velocity 
constant k == 0.01, and the amylase value as equal to the number 
of amylase units in 1 eg. of substance; the peroxidase unit as the 
amount of enzyme material which gives a reaction, equivalent to 1 
gram of pur'purogallin number 1, etc. These units are extremely 
useful especially in following the increase in purity of various 
enzyme preparations and the effects of added substances, although 

‘ R. Wlllstiittor and R. Kuhn, Her. 3GB, 500 (1023). 
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it must be remembered, es])eeially fur an enzyme sueli as lipasr, that 
the ehoiec of substrate and eonditiuns of action are arbitrarily lixi'd. 

The kinetics of the sucrose liydrolysis, ('specially by yi'ast suci':is(', 
has been studied more carefidly than any other enz\nu' action. 
The results obtained brin,u; out a number of relations which should 
be of general applicability, and will therefore be gi\'en in sonu' 
detail. In the hydrolysis of sucrose, the ojitical rotation change's 
from dextro to levo in the course of the rx'action. As indicated in 
(diat)ter III, the reaction may be ([uiti' complex whi'ii tlu' {)ossibilily 
of the isomeric a, and (I and perhaps otla'r forms of the hexosi's :ire 
involved. In the enzymic' decomposition of sucrose', the' a forms only 
arc formed directly. They gradually go over into an ('(luilibrium 
mixture of a and (I forms (mutarotation) . In the' expe'riiue'utal de'- 
termimition of the e'nzyme action, after suitable' time |)eriods, the' 
actions are stoppe'd and eeiuilibrium mixture's of the' sugars formed 
by the addition of sodium carbonate? solution. 

In order to com{)arc the activitie's of ditb'retit sucrasc' |)r('para- 
tions, the method suggeste'd originally by O’Sullivan and Tompson - 
is still generally employed, ddie time in minutes which is r('(|uired 
at 20" with 0.05 gm. of the preparation dissolved in 5 cc. of 0.5 N 
monosodium j)hosph:ite' solution and adde'd at 20 cc. of a 200') 
sucrose solution, for the rotation to attain O' for sodium light is 
taken .as the measure of the' cFizyme. Obviously, the more acti\’(' the' 
enzyme, the smaller the' time' v.'due'. Tor the' give-n e-onditions, to 
reach the rotation of 0" ne'ce'ssitates hy<lroly^is ot To. 050' ‘h the' 
sucrose.'^ The purest or most ae'ti\’e sucrase pre'piir.'itions so lar 
described gave time vtdues of ve'ry ne'arly 0.2 minute. Willstiltter 
and Racke, in the e'xperiniental de'terrninations of time* values use-d 
sucrase concentrations such that the time reejuiree] for 0 rotatiejn 
ranged from 60-180 minute's. Willstiitte'r and Kuhn defined the 
sucrase unit as the amount of enzyme' in 50 mg. of material having 
the time value of 1 under the indicated conelition^. d'he sucrase; 
value is given by them as the re'ciprocal of the time' value, that is, 
as the number of sucrase units in 50 mg> substance'. In the experi- 
mental determination of the enzyme unit, the f;ict that the reaction 
velocity constants arc found to vary somewhat, iis will be shown 

* C. O’Sullivan and F. W. Tom|»son, J. Chmi. Soc. 57, 8:51 (18!»e)). 

* U. Willstatter and K. Schneidor, Z. physiol. Chem. lit, i;K 3 (llTJl). 

«II. V. Euler and K. JoHephaon, Bcr. 51B, *299 (1921). 
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presently, is of secondary importance in so far as the absolute values 
of the numbers representing the activities are concerned. 

Euler ^ has suggested and used a slightly different system of units 
for the action of the sucrase.*' The inversion constant, k, for a sucrose 
solution of definite concentration is obtained from the equation 




-logi( 


R + L 

a -f- L 


in whicli R denotes the initial rotation, L the final rotation, and a 
the rotation at time t (minutes). 1'hc activity number is found by 
dividing the inversion constant by the percentage* concentration of 
the enzyme preparation. The inversion ability, //, a unit used ex- 
tensively by Euler, ^ is given by the equation 

If — X g (sucrose) 

~ g (preparation) * 


The relation of O’Sullivan and Tompson’s time value unit 0° = t 
minutes (for 4 grn. sucrose and 0.05 gm. enzyme preparation) to 
hauler’s unit is given by the equation ^ 


If = 


46.176 
' t • 


For the purest preparations obtained by the adsorption i)roccdurcs, 
the If values may be said to have ranged from 230 to 250,® or per- 
haps even higher in some cases.^® 

These or similar units arc necessary for the more careful 
comparative studies of enzyme actions. That they may be based 
upon relations or deductions which are uot necessarily exact 
and that the values obtained for constants fluctuate at times arc 
matters of secondary importance in the comparative actions. These 


® II. V. Euler, “Chernie der Enzyme, II Tell, Specielle Chemie dcr Enzyme,” 1922, 
pp. 201-2. 

* An analogous unit was suggested for amylase, H. v. Euler and O. Svanberg, 
Z. physiol. Chem. 112, 193 (1920) ; 115, 179 (1921). 

' II. V. Euler and O. Svanberg, Z. physiol. Chem. 106, 201 (1919). 

• This equation refers to 15.5°. Since the temperature coefficient of the inversion 
velocity Is approximately 10% per degree, at 18° the equation would be 

58.6 69.1 

It jg.= and at 20", It . 

Cf. H. V. Euler and K. Josephson, Ber. 56B, 1749 (1023). 

»K. Myrhiick, Arkir f. Kemi, Mineral. Gcol. 9, No. 2 (1924). 

••R. Wlllstatter and K. Schneider, Z. physiol. Chem. IMf, 193 (1924). 
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fluctuations and variations may, however, be extremely significant in 
the study of the possible mechanism of enzyme actions. Some of 
the results and conclusions obtained with yeast sucrase will there- 
fore be presented. The hydrolysis of sucrose by acids was con- 
sidered in Chapter II. 

The velocity of the reaction with sucrase has been measured re- 
peatedly by a number of different workers. Contradictory results 
were obtained at times, but in one of the more recent investiga- 
tions “ in which conditions were rigidly controlled, the results were 
put in a more satisfactory light and certain delinite conclusions with 
regard to the kinetics of the reaction were arrived at. 

In the first place, I^elson and Vosburgh applied the monomolecular 
velocity equations to the reaction at 37° and at different degrees of 
acidity (hydrogen ion concentrations). With optimum conditions 
of acidity, pH 4.5, it was found tliat the value of the velocity 
coefficient, k, increased as the reaction proceeded.^*' With lower 
hydrogen ion concentrations, the value of the velocity coefficient was 
very nearly constant. Results were given for 24 experiments. Of 
these, 19 gave increasing values for the velocity coefficients, 5 gave 
practically constant values. This shows that the reaction did not 
take place according to the monomolecular law, but iippeared to do 
so under certain conditions. Where decreasing values have beem 
found, destruction or inactivation of the sucrase during the progress 
of the reaction undoubtedly occurred. 

With regard to the relations between the concentrations of sucrase 
and sucrose and the velocity of reaction, it was found that, using as a 
measure of comparison the time required to cause a certain change 
(say 40%), the velocity of hydrolysis was directly proportional to 
the concentration of the sucrase, but not proportional to the sucrose 
concentration. In fact, within certain limits it was found to be 
independent of the sucrose concentration. With a certain sucrase 
solution, the velocities for the change up to 25% inversion with 
sucrose solutions of different concentrations, showed (for the relation 
between original concentration of sucrose and time for 25% inver- 
sion) increasing velocities with increase in sucrose concentration 
up to a concentration of 5%, and above that constant velocity. 

J. M. Nelson and W. C. Vosburgh, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. S9, 790 (1917); 
W. C. Vosburgh, Dissertation, Columbia University, 1019. 

**Cf. R. Wlllstatter, J, Graser and K. Kuhn, Z. physiol. Chem. It^, 1 (1922) for 
similar results. 
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This was found repeatedly and may evidently be interpreted in the 
sense that sucrase possesses a definite capacity for increasing the 
velocity of the sucrose hydrolysis reaction. That is, sucrase can 
increase the velocity of hydrolysis of a definite amount of sucrose 
in a unit of time. Increasing the amount of sucrose above this will 
not increase the amount which will be hydrolyzed by the same 
quantity of sucrase preparation in that same length of time. This 
is evidently a maximum capacity and might be interpreted in several 
different ways. On the basis of the discussions in the preceding 
chapters, the most obvious explanation involves the view that the 
reaction takes place in several steps. Omitting the action of the 
solvent, in the first, combination of sucrase and sucrose may occur. 
In the second, this combination may decompose to form a-glucose 
and a-friictosc. In carrying out the experimental determinations, it 
is always necessary, as already stated and as emphasized originally 
by O’Sullivan and Tompson,’'^ to bring about equilibrium between 
the a- and the |3-forms of the hexoses by the addition of a small 
quantity of alkali before determining the extent of the reaction by 
means of tlie optical rotation. If this is not done, serious errors 
result. The formation of this first compound between enzyme and 
substrate would account for the phenomenon of the saturation 
capacity of the sucrase obscr\'ed. The practical difficulty of proving 
by direct experiment the existence of such a compound arises first 
from the fact that the enzyme is not, as yet, known in an analyti- 
cally pure state, secondly, the fact that the addition compound is 
in (colloidal) solution, and thirdly, the continuous change due to the 
further n'action of the cnzyinc-substratc complex. Even if such a 
compiound were precipitated, the colloidal properties of the materials 
make it improbable that constant stoichiomctrical compositions of 
such addition compounds can be shown to occur ordinarily. 

The fact that sucrase in the presence of sucrose in solution can be 
heated to a higher temperature without being inactivated than in its 
absence is also evidence for the existence of a compound between the 
two, even without considering such a compound formation to be 
specific for the sucrose. 

The experimental results just outlined might also be interpreted on 
the basis of the formation of an adsorption compound between 

»»C. O’SuIIivnn and F. W. Tompson. J. Chem. Soc. 57, 834 (1890) ; C. S. Hudson, 
Jour. Atner. Chem. 8oc. SO, 1160 (1908). 
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sucrase and sucrose. Plotting the velocity (concentration of suci u.rc 
divided by time for certain percentage hydrolyzed) against the con- 
centration of sucrose gave curves essentially similar to adsorption 
curves such as have been obtained for example in the study of the 
adsorption of acetic acid by charcoal.^'* Sucrase is a colloid and this 
relation must be considered carefully. If adsorption is tlic dominat- 
ing factor, then hydrolysis is assumed to take place at or near the 
surface of the sucrase, and the effective concentration of the sucrose 
or the velocity of inversion miglit be considered a measure of the 
amount of sucrose adsorbed by the sucrase. Hic maximum velocity 
attained with increase in concentration of sucrose, would represent 
upon this assumption, sucrase, saturatcal as regards adsorption. 

Various mathematical expressions have been developed on the 
basis of the e.xplanation of adsorption. The })rinci])le involved 
appears to consist essentially in replacing tlie concentration of tjie 
sucrose in the solution in the kinetic eciuation by a term involving 
the adsorbed sU(!rose. 'J'his term, according to adsorj)tion relations, 
is not equal to the concentration of the sucrose in the solution, but 
to the numcricjd value of this concentration raised to some power 
less than unity, and very often between 0.1 and 0.5. The new 
kinetic equation therefore retains the same form as the simple 
kinetic equations given in Chapter 11, except that for a monorno- 
Iccular reaction, for example, the concentration of the reacting sub- 
stance is replaced by the concentration raised to some power less 
than one and constant within certain limits and ranges of conditions 
for a given reaction. This constant must be determined by means of 
the experimental results of the reaction itself, just as the reaction 
velocity constant is determined. 

In its simplest terms, tliercfore, introducing the adsorption factor 
into the kinetic equations involves replacing an C(piation containing 
one arbitrary constant (which is ol)taincd from the experimental 
data) by an equation containing two constants (which are obtained 
from the experimental data). The form of the e(iuation makes it 
possible to assign a probable physical significance to the second 
constant as well as to the reaction velocity constant. 

Nelson and Griffin had shown that the reaction between sucrase 
and sucrose solution depended on the contact of two phases, and 

**G. C. Schmidt, Z. phyaik. Chem. Ih, 089 (1910) ; 77, 641 (1911). 

“J. M. Nelson and E. G. Grlffln, Jour. Amer. Chem, Soc. S8, 1109 (1916). 
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that the activity of the sucrasc was not affected whether or not the 
enzyme was adsorbed to a solid, a second colloid, or distributed 
uniformly throughout the solution. Nelson and Vosburgh showed 
on the basis of their results that the velocity of inversion curve, 
where the concentrations of sucrose were used as abscissas, had the 
same general shape as adsorption curves as already suggested by 
Henri.’ ^ In addition, since their results agreed with the heterogene- 
ous reaction view and contradicted the claim that the kinetics of 
sucrase action conformed to tlie rnonomolccular law for homogeneous 
reactions, they considered that adsorption was one of the controlling 
factors in the kinetics of sucrasc action. 

An entirely different method of treating the kinetics of sucrase 
action was developed by Nelson and Hitchcock.^* In phice of sug- 
gesting new equations containing a greater number of constants on 
the basis of more or less plausible hypotheses, an empirical equation 
containing four constants was proposed to reproduce the results on 
the hydrolysis of sucrose by sucrasc. The following equation with 
the constants evaluated by the method of least squares from the 
results of hydrolysis experiments was found to be suitable: 

t = logy— -I- 0,002642p - 0.000008860p^ - 0.0000001034p’' j 

In this equation t represents the time, p the percentage inversion, 
and n a number whose value is directly proportional to the amounts 
of active sucrase present, or in other words, a relative measure ol 
the amount of effective sucrase. The constancy of n determines 
whether this equation is applicable to a given experiment. It was 
found to hold for six yeast sucrase preparations out of eight, over 
a range of enzyme concentration of 12:1, at temperatures varying 
from 15 to 35°, and at hydrogen ion concentrations from 
4.0 X 10“° N to 3.2 X 10'^ N. The hydrolysis-time curves for the 
“normal” sucrases were shown to be of the same shape for the 
different conditions and could be made to superimpose if the time 
scale was multiplied by the proper constant. 

The equation is therefore proposed as the criterion of normal 
sucrase action, and preparations which give results in disagreement 

” J. M. Nelson and W. C. Vosburgh, Jour. Auter. Chem. Soc. S9, 790 (1917). 

”V. Ilenrl, Z. physik. Chem. 51, 19 (1905). 

’•J. M. Nelson, and D. I. Hitchcock, Jour, Amer. Chem. Soc. J^S, 2632 (1921); 
D. I. nitchcock. Dissertation, Columbia University^ ioi2. 
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with it arc considered to be abnormal. This method of hiindlin^ 
the results and treating sucrasc actions should be extremely valuable. 
It is frankly empirical in character but in view of the uncertain 
nature of the ordinary theoretical deductions, furnishes a dehnitc 
standard of comparison. 

Nelson and Hollander’^ showed that two sucrasc preparations 
which did not conform to the four-constant c(iuation owed their 
“abnormal” behavior to lower ndative stabilities, becoming inacti- 
vated gradually during the course of the reaction. Yeast gum and 
sodium cldoride stabilized one of these aljiiormal })reparations but 
not the other. Further, it was found that the ])]I range of o])timum 
stability did not coincide with the pH range of o])timum activity 
(4. 5-5.5), but that greater stability was shown at pTI 5.8. The 
sucrasc was therefore less stable at the pTI for optimum action 
tlian under more alkaline conditions. 

A further relation may bo devel()i)ed with sucrasc. It is of course 
known that various substances retard the actions of enzymes. 
Michaclis and Menton showed that the action of sucrasc; was 
inhibited by the products of the reaction it infliK'iiced. Fructose 
retarded the actions much more markedly than did glucose. Fur- 
tlicrmore, a-glucose and ix-fructose are formed first and, depending 
upon the hydrogen ion concentration, go ovc'r into the [Fforms to 
varying extent.”^ The aflinity of the sucrasc is dillerent for the 
a- and p-forms of the hexoses, p-glucosc inhibiting the action of 
the sucrase markedly, (x-glucose only slightly. These [ind similar 
facts have been confirmed and extended in varicnis directions 
in recent years by J. M. Nelson and his co-workers. The obvious 
explanation for such retardations is b;ised upon the formation of 
chemical compounds of the surcase with glucose and fructose. In 
this way the sucrase is removed from the sphere of action and is 
unable to combine with sucrose in order to cause it to react further. 
The suggestion may be made that adsorption compounds (in con- 
tradistinction to chemical compounds) are formed by tlic products 
of the reaction with the sucrase, thus inb'rfering with the formation 
of such compounds of the latter with the sucrose. Ihe greater 

»» J. M. Nelson and F. Hollander, J. Biol Chem. .W, 21)1 (1023). Cf. also J. M. 
Nelson and G. Bloomfield, Jour. Amer. Chem. Boc. 1025 (1021). 

»«L. Mlchaells and M. L. Mentcn, Biochem. Z. 333 (1013). 

“R. Kuhn, Z. physiol Chem. in, 234 (1023); II. v. Euler and K. MyrbUck, 
Z. physiol Chem. m, 100 (1923). 
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retardation shown by the fructose as well as the different actions 
of the a- and p-forms, point to chemical differences as the cause of 
the combinations. It would be of interest to obtain the results of 
similar careful experiments with other carbohydrates as light may 
possibly be thrown on the nature of the compounds with sucrase 
in this way. 

The difference between the actions of yeast sucrase and taka 
sucrase found by Kuhn are of interest in this connection.^^ The 
following results were obtained for the action of a-glucose, of p- 
glucose, and of fructose on the hydrolysis of sucrose by the two 
enzyme preparations: 


Yeast Sucrase Taka Svfrase 

a-Glucose No inhibition Marked inhibition 

P-Glucose Marked inhibition No inhibition 

Fructose Marked inhibition No inhibition 


Since the fructose inhibits the action of the yeast sucrase, in ajl 
probability by combining with it in such a way that the reaction 
with sucrose is interfered with, it is concluded that in the reaction 
between yeast sucrase and sucrose, the first step would be a com- 
bination of the sucrase with the fructose radical of the sucrose. 
Yeast sucrase would then be considered a fructo-sucrase. Similar 
reasoning for the taka-sucrase leads to the conclusion that it should 
be considered to be a gluco-sucrase. These findings, however, have 
not met with general acceptance.^® 

Considerable space is being devoted here to the sucrase reactions. 
These have been studied as extensively and as carefully as the 
reactions of any enzyme. The fact that the enzyme can be obtained 
readily, that it forms (to the eye) clear aqueous solutions (colloidal 
it is true), and that the chemical reaction whose velocity it in- 
fluences has been carefully studied from various points of view, 
makes it a very satisfactory subject for study. The chemical nature 
of the active enzyme itself is still unknown. On the other hand, 
considerable information has been obtained with regard to the 
mechanism of the reaction. The kinetics are fairly well known. 
The influences of the hydrogen ion concentration, of the sucrase 
concentration, of the initial sucrose concentration, of the products 
of the reaction, of certain neutral inorganic salts and organic sub- 

“R. Kuhn, Z. phvaiol. Chem. m, 57 (1923). 

» H. V. Euler and K. Josephson, Z. physiol, Ohem. 132, 301 (1924). 
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stances, have been studied carefully. The most satisfactory general 
explanation of the reaction, and one that is widely accepted at the 
present time, involves the formation of a chemical compound of 
sucrase and sucrose followed by its decomposition into the hexoscs. 

With regard to the adsorption explanation for such enzyme ac- 
tions, the same points may be developed as in the preceding clnip- 
ters. The absorption view alone does not appear to offer any ad- 
vantages over the view of the formation of chemical compounds 
except that it is less specific and does not go beyond the most super- 
ficial experimental relations observed. In fact, the application of 
adsorption formulas docs not negative the formation of addition 
compounds but shows only part of a possible mechanism involved in 
their production. Also, the view is gaining ground, as set forth in 
the earlier chapters, that adsorption itself is to be explained most 
satisfactorily on the basis of the formation of chemical compounds. 

Before leaving the subject of sucrase, some suggestive calculations 
of Euler may be presented. On the basis of intermediate com- 
pound formation, sucrase (if present in small concentration) is 
taken to be combined completely with sucrose in a sucrose 
solution. In a 0.05 N sucrose solution half the enzyme is so com- 
bined. If equal molecules of sucrase and sucrose unite, then 

_ [Intermed. Product] __ 

” [Sucrase] X [Sucrose] 

(Michaelis and Menten gave a value of GO; Euler and Laurin 
38) . It is assumed that combination to form the intermediate com- 
pound is very rapid and that the measured rate of the reaction is 
given by its decomposition. In 0.2 minute, 0.05 gm. purified sucrase 
(If rrr 230) can decompose 3 gm. or 0.009 mol sucrose; at the be- 
ginning of the reaction the rate is 1 X 10"^ mol per second. If 
the equivalent of sucrase is taken to be 4000, the concentration of 
the sucrase and also of the intermediate compound is 1.2 X 10" N, 
and therefore the sucrose is renewed 80 times per second on the 
sucrase molecule. In the acid hydrolysis of sucrose, the formation 
of an intermediate compound of sucrose and acid (HGl) is assumed 
in which the former functions toward IICl as a weak base, 

”H. V. Euler, Ber. 55B, 3583 (1922) ; II. v. Euler and K. Josephaon, Z. phyaiol. 
Chem. 133, 279 (1924). 

* L. Michaelis and M. L. Menten, Biochem. Z. J)9, 333 (1913). 

*• H, V. Euler and I. Laurln, Z. physiol. Chetn. HO, 55 (1920). 
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kb = 10~^^ approximately (in com{)aris()n with the basic properties 
of esters). With 0.1 N HCJ; if k = 1.5 X 10"^ the concentration of 
the intermediate compound would be 10^* N. . Comparing the HCl 
and sucrasc catalyses: 


Concentration 


Catalyst 

Intermediate compound . . 


Affinity constant of intermediate compound 


Catalyses 
Sucrase HCl 

0.6 X 10-« N 0.1 N 
0.5 X 10-® N 10-« N 
50 ia-« 


For the same reaction velocity, the concentration of the inter- 
mediate compound would be the same for the enzyme and acid. In 
the one case this is due to a small concentration of catalyst (enzyme) 
with a large affinity for the substrate, in the other case to a large 
concentration of catalyst (acid) with a small affinity for the 
substrate. 

These calculations cannot be taken as very accurate, but only 
indicate orders of magnitude. They are nevertheless suggestive in 
tlnit they give a possible picture of the mechanism of the reaction 
under different conditions. 

The relations outlined with sucrase will now be applied to enzyme 
actions in general. The underlying theory of the mechanism of the 
hydrolytic action on sucrose involves the formation of an inter- 
mediate addition compound of enzyme and substrate. Following 
the scheme of formulating reactions given in Chapter II, the fol- 
lowing cciuations may be given as representing some of the possible 
actions in a complex mixture such as Would be present in an enzyme 
action. 


Enzyme 
Substrate 
(or Products) 
Water 


= Enz. + Substr.4- Water (a) 

m Enz. -f Products + Water (b) 

= (Enz. Products) + Water (c) 

(Enz. Substr.) -f- Water (d) 


These equations do not show the actions of any other substances, 
and in fact give only the simplest changes involved. Starting with 
the substances of the right hand side of equation (a), if the products 
of equation (b) are obtained, the simplest case possible would be 
given. The enzyme represented as unchanged in composition would 
be considered to be the catalyst. 

The first question which may be raised and which was not con- 
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sidercd with sucrase, is whether startin^^ with (h) the products of 
equation (a) would be obtained; in other words, whether enzyme 
actions arc reversible. It has been found that a number of them are 
reversible, that certain enzymes increase the velocity of formation 
of more complex bodies from simpler ones. Questions of suitabh' 
concentration of the substances present arc obviously involved and 
require a certain amount of experimentation to determine, but other- 
wise, the theoretical dediu'tion that an enzyme, in its sim])lest con- 
dition of acting, increases the velocities of both reactions in\'oh’e(l 
in an equilibrium has been found to hold. Further details of this 
reversibility will not be given but only a list of some of tlu‘ enzymes 
which h^ive been found to influence the synthetic changes will l>e 
presented. These include lipase,“' emulsin,-^ tryi)sin,^“ ])epsin,''^'’ 
kephirlactase,’^' maltase,'*- oxynitrilasc,'*'^ and urease. In some 
of the enzyme preparations a mixture of enzymes was pr('sent; for 
example, maltase from yeast extract contained at least five sucro- 
elasts, cmulsin contained at least three, etc. This served to com- 
plicate apparently some of the syntheses observed. For insttiru'c, 
glucose with the maltase enzyme mixture gave isomaltose in place 
of the expected maltose, etc. However, these relations can be 

” J. ir. KusUh JUKI A. S. Loovonhart, Am. Chem. J. 2J,, 101 (1000) ; M. llaurlot, 
O. r. 212 (1001) : H. Pottovin, Ann. Imd. raHtcur, 20, 001 (1000) ; linH, h'or. 
Chim. .S.T, 003 (1000); A. K. Taylor, Ifiol. <'hrm. 2, H7 (1000); M. UkcO'U- 
Ktohi and W. Diet/., Z. Eld: I tor hem. 12, OOa (1000) ; W. IMnlz, Z. phj/nUil Vhnn. 
52, 27 0 (100 7); A. Woltor, Z. ntujrw. Chem. 2), 3H.', (loll); M. Krnusz, /. 
aiifieuf. Chem. 2J, S20 (1011); U. l.oiiil)ros(». Atoh. pharm. Hptr. I'l, 120 (1012); 
K. Hournot, Biodiem. Z. 52, 172 (1013) ; 11. 10. Arinstnnijr and II. W. (Iosim'.v, 
Proc. Uoif. Soc. London Hi) .S.9, 170 (1011) ; A. lliunHik, Z. phpHiol. Chem. 00, 
480 (1014) ; L. Spiegel, Z. phi/Hiol Chem. 127, 208 (1023). 

"Ml. Eniinerling. Her. J'/, 3811 (1001); .1. II. vjui’t, lIufT Sil/.ungshcr, Kgl. I'r. 
Ahad. WlAfs. Berlin, 1010, 003; E. P.onrjnielfd, 11. II^Tis.sey, Juid .1. (^)irro, C. r. 157, 
732 (1013) ; J. Plmrm. Chim. (7) S. 4 11 (1013) ; E. nourqiKdctl (rovlcw), ,/. Phnnn. 
Chim. (7) 10, 361, 303 (1014) ; U. Zfniplen. Her. .}K, 233 (10ir>) ; E, nourquelot 
and A. Aubry, C. r. 163, 00 (1010), IG’,, 443, 521 (1017) ; E. Boniainelot Juid 

M. Bridcl, C. r. IG^i, 253. 1010 (1010); Ann. (him. Phpst. (S’) 2,S, 115 (10l:{); 
W. M. Bayliss, J. Physiol. )fi, 237 (1013). 

"•A. E. Taylor, J. Biol. Chem. S, 87 (1007) ; 5, 38 1 (1000). 

T. B. Robertson, J. Biol. Chem. S, 05 (1007) ; 5, 10.’, (1000) ; T. B. Robertson 
and II. C. Biddle, J. Biol. (hem. 9, 205 (1011); F. P. (liiy and T. B. Rtjbei tsoii, 
J. Biol. Chem. 12, 233 (1012). 

E, Fischer and E. F. Armstrong, Bcr. 35, 3 1 41 (1002). 

»A. Croft Hill. J. Chem. Boe. 7.t, 034 (ISOS); «.t, .578 (1003); Bcr. .IJ, 1380 
(1911); 0. Eramerling, Ber. 3;,, 000, 2200, 3801 (1001); E. F. ArmstroJig, Proc. 
Roy. Boo. London (B) 70, 502 (1005) ; E. Boiininolot and E. Verdon, J. Pharm. 
Chim. 8, 19 (1913). 

“V. n. Krleble, Jovr. Amer. Chem. Boe. 37, 2205 (1015). 

»*H. D. Kay, Biochem. J. 17, 277 (1923). 
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readily accounted for as being due to the mixture of enzyn^es 
present. 

A question which develops directly from the idea of reversibility 
as dependent to a certain extent upon the concentrations of the 
reacting constituents has to do with the application of the kinetic 
equations and the limitations of the concentration terms in them. 
The deduction of these equations in Chapter II was based upon the 
law of mass action or, in practical work, the law of concentration 
action. As deduced, the equations hold only for dilute solutions. 
The limit of concentration which can be used is undoubtedly dif- 
ferent for the components of each reaction. However, this limitation 
must be kept in mind especially when working with concentrated 
solutions. Also, substituting concentration for active mass may 
cause complications and errors for substances of biochemical origin, 
where apparently simple treatments may result in modifications of 
properties which involve changes in the active mass of the con- 
stituent acting which is not reflected in the concentration as ordi- 
narily measured and used. 

To return to the general equation of enzyme action which was 
proposed as a consequence of the relations found with sucrase and 
the general theory of chemical reactions outlined in Chapter II, if 
equations (a) and (b) alone are considered, the enzyme would act 
as a catalyst, being unchanged in chemical composition as a result of 
the reaction. Starting with the substances on the right hand side 
of the equation (a), the substances on the right hand side of equation 
(b) would be obtained. As shown, the change involves two con- 
secutive reactions. Some evidence for the formation of the inter- 
mediate product in enzyme reactions, in addition to that given with 
sucrase, may now be presented. As pointed out in Chapter IV, the 
formation of adsorption compounds, and the greater stability toward 
heat of a solution of enzyme plus substrate as compared with 
enzyme alone, and in Chapter V. Fishcr^s lock-and-key theory may 
serve as evidence. A line of proof analogous to the last was brought 
forward some years ago and confirmed in various ways since. 

H. D. Dakin showed that a liver lipase preparation acting uppn 
an optically inactive mixture of dextro and Icvo mandelic esters 
hydrolyzed the dextro component more rapidly than the levo. His 

«H. D. Dakin, J. Phvaiol. SO, 253 (1904). C?f. also B. Abderhalden, II. Slckel 
and II. Ueda, Ferment f orach. 7, 91 (1923). 
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conclusions may be quoted: “The doxtro- and lacvo-components 
of the inactive ester first combine with the enzyme, but the latter is 
assumed to be an optically active asymmetric substance, so that the 
rates of combination of the enzyme with the d- and 1-esters arc 
different. The second stage of the reaction consists in the hydrolyz- 
ing of the complex molecules of (enzyme ester). Since the com- 
plex molecule (enzyme -f d-cstcr) would not be the optical ojipositc 
of (enzyme l-ester) , the rate of change in the two cases would 
again be different. Judging by analogy with other reactions one 
might anticipate that the comi)lex molecule which is formed with 
the greater velocity would be more rapidly decomposed. In the 
present case it would appear that the dextro component of the 
inactive mandelic ester combines more readily wiUi the enzyme 
than the laevo component does, and th:it the complex mole- 
cules (d-ester -)- enzyme) are hydrolyzed more rapidly than 
(1-ester + enzyme), so that if the hydrolysis be incomplete dextro- 
acid is found in solution and the residual ester is laevo-rotatory.” 
The same method of reasoning may be tip])lied to the actions of otlier 
enzymes. For example, the hydrolysis by trypsin of a number of 
peptides, differing only in the optical activity of the components, 
was found to be markedly different.-’® 

In considering the velocities of the two consecutive reactions 
(a) and (b), ignoring any side or other reactions which may be 
possible and occur, if the rate of one of these reactions is extremely 
large as compared with the other, the observed rate of the total 
reaction will be that given by the slower reaction. Thus, if reaction 
(a) occurring in the left hand direction is extremely rapid, and tlie 
time required for the formation of the intermediate compound very 
small compared to the rate of its decomposition, then the observed 
velocity of the total reaction will be proportion.al to the concentra- 
tion of the intermediate addition compound. On the other hand, 
if the rate of decomposition of the intermediate compound is very 
large in comparison with its rate of formation, or, in otlier words, 
if the addition compound decomposes as soon as or immediately 
after it is formed, then the observed rate of reaction would be pro- 
portional to the concentrations of enzyme and substrate. These 
relations will be referred to again in the further discussion. 

If, in equation (a), the substrate is present in very great excess 

»« B. Fischer and E. Abderhalden, Z. phyaUA. Chtm. JfG, 52 (1905) ; 51, 204 (1907). 
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as compared with the enzyme, then, especially if the initial con- 
centration of enzyme is small, a steady state may be assumed 
to exist in (a) in which it may be said that all of the enzyme 
is combined in tiic intermediate compound (or a constant large 
fraction of it is so combined). Under these conditions, if there are 
no side reactions or othcT interfering factors, the velocity of the 
reaction will depend upon the concentration of the intermediate 
addition compound, which is constant as long as sufficient excess of 
substrate is present, jn'ovided that the decomposition of the inter- 
mediate com[)()und does not occur instantaneously but requires a 
measurable time. This means that as long as these conditions hold, 
the same absolute amount of intermediate compound is dccom[)()sed 
in each unit of time, or the same amount of substrate is decomposed, 
or the same amount of products formed. This relation, a maximum 
capacity of an enzyme preparation for hydrolyzing a substrate, no 
matter how much excess substrate may be present above a certain 
quantity, has been observed for a number of enzymes and taken to 
be evidence for the formation of such an intermediate addition 
compound. The following examples may be mentioned: 


Sucrase 

sucrose 

Amylase 

starch 

Lactase 

lactose 

Maltese 

maltose 

Emulsin 

p-glucosides 

Lipase 

esters 

Urease 

: urea 


This change, when plotted, would show a linear relation between 
the quantity of substrate decomposed and the time, and not a loga- 
rithmic relation as required by the monoinolecular reaction ^'clocity 
equation. 

" A. Brown, J. Chem. Soc. 81, 373 (1902) ; E. Duclnux, Traits de Microhtologie, 
Tome JI, DInstnses, ToxJnes, ot Vonims, Paris, 1899 ; L. MIchaells and M. L. 
Menton, Biochem. Z. JfO, 333 (1913) ; J. M. Nelson and W. C. Vo.sburgh, Jour, Amer, 
Chem, 8 ( 00 , SO, 790 (1917) ; K. G. Falk and G. McGuire, J. Qen. Physiol, S, 595 
(1920-21). 

H. T. Brown and T. A. Glendlnninj,', J. Chem. Soc. 81, 388 (1902) ; C. L. 
Evans, J. Physiol. J,!,, 191 (1912). 

E. F. Armstrong, Proc. Boy. Soc. London (B) 73, 500 (1914). 

^“11. C. Bradley, J. Biol, ('hem. S, 251 (1910); G. Peirce, Jour. Amcr. Chem. 
Soc. 32, 1517 (1910) ; K. G. Falk and K. Sngiura, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 57, 217 
(1915). 

D. D. van Slyke and G. E. Cullen, J. Biol. Chem. 19, 141 (1914). 
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In a number of cases the amount of action was fouiul to be pro- 
portional to the enzyme concentration (with large excess of sub- 
strate present). 

The evidence may be considered sufficient to prove the formation 
of intermediate addition compounds with tlie enzyme in reactions 
whose velocities arc increased by enzyme preparations. 

If the substrate is not present in great excess, and if tliere is no 
steady state existing in either of the two simultaneous reactions, 
then the kinetics would be represented by the cipiations for con- 
secutive reactions which were given in Ch:ii)ter II. These eciuations 
arc very complex and recpiire further assumiitions and simplification 
in order to be used in any given case. In view of the experimentid 
complications invok ed in many enzyme actions, some of which will 
be taken up presently, it does not seem to be worth while to enter 
into the details of this (luestion at present. 

Although the relations [)resented apjiear to he clear and straight- 
forward and to bo supported satisfactorily by the experimental 
evidence, some work published recently by Northrop indicates 
that perhaps the explanations advanced are not entirely complete, 
but that further work is rcciuired in order to clear up a number of 
questionable points in the mechanism of some enzyme actions. 

In the first place Northrop showed that increase of the concentra- 
tion of gelatin above 2 % did not increase tlic amount digested by a 
given amount of trypsin. According to the views outlined above, 
this would indicate a maximum combimation of enzyme and sub- 
strate, or saturation of the enzyme. It was found that the action 
of a given amount of tr^^psin on a mixture of gelatin and casein, 
even with the former in concentrations greater than 2 % was equal 
to the sum of the two separate actions. This indicates at first sight 
that two different enzymes are acting, each on its substrate. How- 
ever, it was also found that the presence of casein protected *1110 
gelatin-splitting power of the trypsin from heat inactivation, and 
the presence of gelatin protected the casein-splitting power from 
heat inactivation. This result negatives the view that two enzymes 
are present but is rather strong evidence for the fact that the same 
enzyme attacks both the gelatin and the casein, io sum up the 
conclusions reached by Northrop, if the formation of an intermediate 
compound is assumed, and its rate of decomposition is large in com- 

J. H. Northrop, J. Gen. Physiol. 6, 239 (1923-24). 
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parison with its rate of formation, then, in order to account for the 
additive action on casein and gelatin, the presence of two enzymes 
must be accepted, while to account for the protective action of each 
substrate for the enzyme action of the other, the same enzyme must 
be assumed to attack both. If, on the other hand, the intermediate 
compound is assumed to decompose as soon as formed, the rate of 
its formation being large in comparison with the rate of its decom- 
position, then the additive and protective actions can be accounted 
for readily, but the saturation capacity of the enzyme would remain 
unexplained. Further study of similar enzyme actions and of the 
simultaneous action of inorganic catalysts on two or more reactions 
should aid in throwing light on these relations. 

Another factor may be considered here. If a complex substrate 
is being decomposed, a number of products may be formed (as in 
the breaking down of a protein or a starch). The second stage of 
the reaction would then consist of a number of consecutive reactions. 
The extent of the changes in the substrate might then give different 
results depending upon whether the decomposition of the substrate 
or the formation of different sets of products was being studied. 
This was pointed out in Chapter VI, in which the results of Sherman 
and his co-workers were given, which showed that somewhat dif- 
ferent results were obtained in studying the action of amylase upon 
starch, depending upon whether the amyloclastic (starch-splitting) 
or saccharogenic (sugar-forming) properties were followed. Some 
apparently contradictory results recorded in the literature might be 
accounted for in this way. 

The conditions in any one series of experiments must be kept 
constant. In order to obtain comparable results for kinetic studies, 
it is advisable to work at the optimum hydrogen ion concentration 
of the reaction. Two investigations give some suggestive data in 
this connection, indicating perhaps a possible mass action effect in 
the enzymic hydrolysis of proteins. Frankel found that when 
papain acted upon gelatin or egg albumin (optimum pH 5.0), if 
the reaction initially was more acid or more basic than the optimum, 
it tended gradually to approach the optimum hydrogen ion concen- 
tration. In other words, the hydrolysis may have taken place in 
different ways in the two cases, in the first, a greater number of 
amino groups than of acid groups were formed, in the second, a 

"D. M. Frankel, J. Biol. Chem. 31, 201 (1917). 
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greater number of acid than of amino groups. If the reaction 
started at pH 5.0, the basic and acid groups would be formed in a 
ratio which kept the acidity constant. Essentially the same phe- 
nomenon was observed by Long and Hull in the action of trypsin 
on fibrin or casein. On the other hand, this change may have been 
due to the properties of the aminoacid or similar substance split out 
by the action of the enzyme. The aminoacid may have an isoelectric 
point in the neighborhood of pH 5.0 and, exerting a buffer action, 
tend to bring the acidity nearer to that point. 

The hydrolysis of urea to form ultimately ammonia and carbon 
dioxide has been studied quite extensively from the enzymic point 
of view because of the very simple chemical comi)osition of the 
substrate, of the marked specificity of action of soy bean urease 
which for example hydrolyzes urea readily but methyl urea only 
slightly, and of the possibility that the reaction is one of the simplest 
examples of a general group of reactions which includes the hydrol- 
ysis of the proteins and similar substances. 

The mechanism of the reactions involved in the hydrolysis of 
urea in the absence of enzymes based upon the work of E. A. 
Werner, mainly, was described in Chapter III. It has been found 
on careful study that this same general mechanism c:\n be iipplicd 
as well to the reaction when influenced by the enzyme urease. The 
conclusions of Werner, which were developed to a large extent as a 
result of the experimental studies of Fearon may be best given in 
his own words “1. Cyanic acid has been isolated, as the silver 
salt, during the zymolysis of urea by urease in aqueous solution. 
2. The concentration of cyanic acid was found to rise to a maximum, 
after which it remained constant during the greater part of the re- 
action. It was therefore being continually produced as fast as it 
was removed by hydrolysis. 3. Biuret was formed during the de- 
composition. This, we have seen, could only arise, in all probability, 
from an interaction of cyanic acid and unchanged urea. 4. Urease 
was found to attack urea in the presence of absolute alcohol, or at 
all events in a liquid containing not more than 0.82% of water. 
Ethyl allophanate, urethane, and biuret were the products formed, 

«J. H. Long and M. Hull, Jour. Amcr. Chem. Hoc. 39, 1051 (1917). 

«W. R. Fearon, Blochem. J. 17, 84, 800 (1923). Cf. also E. Mack and D. S. 
Vlllars, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. ^5, 505 (1923). 

"E. A. Werner, "The Chemistry of Urea.” Longmans, Green and Co., London, 
1023, pp. 100 seq. 
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tliiis proving the formation of cyanic acid. 5. Urease was found to 
be capable of combining with ammonia and of adsorbing urea. The 
mechanism of the reaction is explained by Fearon thus: urease con- 
denses urea by adsorption on its surface; this is followed by the 
dissociation of the urea into ammonia, which combines with the 
enzyme, and cyanic acid which is hydrolyzed by the solvent, in the 
case of water. It is suggested that dissociation of urea may be 
brought about by (1) pressure in the adsorption area, (2) tem- 
perature of adsorption, (3) effect of an electric surface field, since 
urease has been found to carry an electronegative charge and to 
combine with ammonia. 

“Apart from any theory of the mode of action of the enzyme 
in the first step of the change, the outstanding result of Fearon’s 
researches proves that urease is not directly concerned in the ^hy- 
drolysis of urea at all The function of the enzyme is to bring about 
dissociation of urea into ammonia and cyanic acid. The hydrolysis 
of the latter follows as a secondary change in the presence of water. 
The theory that urease acts as a dissociating agent in attacking 
urea offers a new conception of enzyme action which it is not unlikely 
may be applied to other cases. We have in this theory a rational 
explanation of the specific action of urease. It was pointed out that 
methyl- and ethyl-ureas require a higher temperature than urea for 
their dissociation, and hence the velocity of their ‘hydrolysis’ when 
heated in the presence of acids and alkalies respectively is much 
slower th.an in the case of urea. Now, no enzyme has been found 
to exert its activity above 80°, whilst many are inactive at about 
70° ; hence if the enzyme cannot bring about the dissociation of a 
substituted urea below 80°, say, the latter cannot be ‘hydrolyzed.’ 
Fearon has shown that whilst methylurea is not attacked by soy 
bean urease up to the limit temperature, ethylurea is attacked 
slowly by the enzyme at 70°. This is an interesting fact in support 
of the new theory, since it appears to indicate that urease is capable 
of bringing about the dissociation of ethylurea — less stable than 
methylurea — just below the temperature limit of its activity. 

“Quite recently Fearon has found that pure normal butylurea is 
attacked by soy bean urease at 45-50°. Now this is a point of 
further interest, since this urea, being less stable than ethylurea, is 
dissociated at a lower temperature, and hence is attacked by the 
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enzyme at a temperature below that at which it can dccoin{)osu the 
ethyl derivative.” 

The action of urease in the decomposition of urea accordiiif^ to 
Fearon may be summarized as taking place in the following stages: 

NHa 

/ 

(1) Formation of adsorption compound, HN : C (urease), 

0 

in alcoholic or aqueous solution. 

(2) Dissociation of this adsorption compound into kctocyanic 
acid and ammonia which is held in combination by the enzyme 

HN:C0 + NH 3 (urease) 

(3) Hydrolysis of ketocyanic acid in aqueous solution only 

HN:CO + 2 n.>0 = NH 3 + ILCO 3 NH JICO;,. 

(4) Combination of carbonic acid and acid carbonate with the 
ammonia . of the ammonia — urease adsorption compound and 
liberation of the enzyme 

NH 4 HCO 3 + NH 3 (urease) (NH.l .CO:, + (urease). 

The cycle of the reactions then repeats itself with fresh urea. The 
fourth stage, the breaking down of the adsorption comj)ound is con- 
sidered by Fearon to be the true characteristic of tlic urea: urease 
system. 

Some possible complicating factors in enzyme actions must now 
be considered. In the preliminary outline of sucrasc action, it was 
pointed out that the products of tlie reaction may interfere by com- 
bining with the enzyme and so removing it from the sphere of action. 
This possibility is indicated in equation (c) of the general formula- 
tion. It can readily be studied by adding some of the products 
which would be formed in the reaction at the beginning of the action. 
Combination of enzyme and products has been found to occur with 
a number of the enzymes. In addition to sucrase to which reference 
has been made, the same relation was found for amylase and 
maltose,'^ pepsin and peptone (or albumose),'* and doubtless others. 

«A. Wohl and E. Glimm. Blochem. Z. fn, 349 (1910); G. McGuire and K. G. 
Falk, J. Gen. Physiol. 2, 224 (1920) ; O. HolniberKh. Arklv f. Kemi. Mineral. 
Geol. 8, No. SS ilOiS). 

“J. n. Northrop, J. Gen. Physiol. 2, 471 (1920). 
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Related to these actions is the influence of inhibiting substances on 
enzymes, a number of which have been given in earlier chapters, 
and explained most satisfactorily as a combination of the inhibiting 
substance with the enzyme, thereby preventing the combination of 
the enzyme with its substrate and the consequent transformation 
of the latter. The antitryptic action of serum albumin for example 
was explained in this way."*^ This relation is mentioned here as 
indicating one of the possibilities of retarding action which must be 
watched for in studying the kinetics of enzyme actions. The ques- 
tion may be raised whether the anti-enzymes which arc spoken of at 
times do not exert their influence in this way by combining with 
the enzyme and being of such nature themselves that they are not 
decomposed. 

Another possible complicating factor in following the kinetics 
and studying the mechanism of enzyme actions has to do with the 
substrate. Many enzymes act upon substrates of very complex 
nature. It would not be surprising, therefore, if such substrates 
would have to be placed under definite conditions in order to obtain 
optimum, or perhaps even at times, marked hydrolytic actions. 
This question was taken up with the proteins in a number of in- 
vestigations. For example, as already described, Northrop con- 
sidered that there is an optimum zone of hydrogen ion concentration 
for the combination of pcp.sin and protein corresponding to an 
optimum of digestion. He suggested that the pepsin combined 
largely or entirely with ionized protein. Long and Hull had come 
to similar conclusions for the action of trypsin, suggesting that it 
was the combination of enzyme plus substrate rather than the 
enzyme alone which was affected by the reaction. Ringer also 
has emphasized the importance of the substrate in the action of 
pepsin. He, however, considered that the optimum action depended 
upon and corresponded to a maximum swelling (hydration) of the 
protein. 

These investigations all point to the importance of the complex 
substrate in enzyme actions. Chemical changes are evidently in- 
volved here as in the changes which enzymes undergo in becoming 

**S. G, Hedin, Z. phj/slol. Chem. 52, 412 (1907); cf. also R. G. Hussey and 
J. H. Northrop, J. Oen. Physiol. 5, 335 (1922-23). 

wj. H. Northrop, J. Oen. Physiol. 2, 113 (1919). 

»» J. H. Long and M. Hull, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. S9, 1051 (1917). 

w W. B. Ringer, Z. physiol. Chem. 95, 195 (1915) ; Kolloid. Z. 19, 253 (1916). 
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inactivated. It appears to be perfectly proj^er tlicrcforc to say tliat 
a substrate is inactivated when, by a simple change in conditions, 
it is found to be no longer in a state to be acted uj^on by an enzyme. 
From this point of view, such dilTerences would present only a 
phase of the general phenomenon of si)eciricity. 

There is another w\ay in which the substrate can exert an influence. 
This may be illustrated by the action of a castor bean lipase ])rc]ia- 
ration on a number of different esters,'^-' and also its action in the 
presence of different alcohols on an esler.'"^ The results showed that 
retardation on the hydrolysis of ethyl butyrate was found with 
methyl and ethyl alcohols, the amounts of the retardation increasing 
with the concentration. On the other hand, glycerin tested in the 
same way as the alcohols caused no retardation even up to a 
concentration of The hydrolytic action of the lij)asc prepa- 

ration was then tested on varying concentrations of a number of 
different esters. A certain complication was introduced by the fact 
that a mixture of ester-hydrolyzing enzymes was undoubteclly 
present. Starting with no ester and increasing the quantity up to 
molar concentration, it was found that with methyl acetate increas- 
ing actions were obtained up to 0.2-0.5 molar and tlien decreasing 
actions; with ethyl acetate, the same, beginning to decrease at a 
smaller concentration; with ethyl butyrate, increasing actions up 
to 0.2 molar reaching a value double that of the ethyl acetate, and 
then remaining constant for the grcat(*r concentrations (possibly 
because the limit of solubility of the ester had be('n reached) ; and 
with glyceryl triacetate, continually increasing actions with iiK'reas- 
ing concentrations, with little of the marked variations shown by 
the otlier esters. 

These results justify the extension of the explan.ation advanced 
for the action of the simple alcohols suggested in Chapter IV to 
the action exerted by the simple c.sters; i.c., the ester causing a 
change, possibly accompanied by precipitation or coagulation of 
substances in the course of which the active lipase material is 
partially or wholly removed from the sphere of action. Methyl 
acetate and ethyl acetate showed least increase in activity with 
increasing concentration of ester and therefore the greatest inhibit- 

“ K. G. Falk, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. S5, 1904 (1913). 

»*K. G. Falk, Jour. Amcr. Chem. fioc. S5, 616 (1913). 

also 11. B. Armstrong and E. Ormerod, Proo. Roy. Boo. London (B) 78, 
376 (1906). 
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ing action. Glyceryl triacetate showed the greatest increase in 
activity with increasing concentration of ester and therefore the 
smallest inhibiting action. Tliese results are exactly similar to 
those obtained with methyl and ethyl alcoliols and glycerin. That 
the actions are not controlled entirely by the alcohol radicals is 
apparent from the fact that with glyceryl triacetate even the dilute 
solutions did not show a proportionality between the amount of 
ester and the action. To continue this view further, it is probable 
that the fats, such as glycerides of fatty acids of high molecular 
weight, exert little or practicjdly no inhibiting action. The rate 
of their hydrolysis would then depend upon tlie possibility of dis- 
solving the fat or of bringing it in direct contact with the enzyme. 
The extent to which substances such as bile salts act in this way 
docs not appear to be quite certain as yet. 

These results appear to account for part, at any rate, of the 
specific actions of the lipase on the different esters. In these re- 
sults, it must be remembered, tlie hydrogen ion concentration was 
not fixed. However, many of these and amdogous experiments on 
specificities arc incomplete in this way. The explanation and 
analogy given may therefore account for them. However, for more 
complete and satisfactory conclusions to be reached it is necessary 
to consider the hydrogen ion concentrations, possible salt actions, 
etc. 

A similar, or possibly analogous, action of substrate on enzyme 
must be wat(‘hed for in every enzyme action. The effect may be 
small or even absent, or again, as with lipase, it may be quite 
marked. 

These two possible effects or actions of substrate on enzyme arc 
typified by equation (d) in the general reaction. The enzyme- 
substrate is indicated in [larentheses to show that there is no perma- 
nent compound formed and remaining as a product, but only to 
indicate that the substrate acts on the enzyme in some way. 

The consideration of the mechanism of enzyme actions shows the 
difficulty of applying simple kinetic equations to the reactions. 
Only in special cases do the results show that certain relations hold. 
It may be mentioned again that Bayliss,^® following Bredig,''^ 
pointed out tliat the best means of comparing the relative velocities, 

'‘•W. M. Bnyliss, Proc. Roy. 8oc. London {B) 87 (1911). 

Brcdig, Frycb. Physiol. 1, 134 (1902). 
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without assuming the application of some law of reaction velocity, 
was to use the time required to clTect a definite change as a measure 
of the reaction velocity, a method suggested and used by O'Sullivan 
and Tompson in 1890 in studying the enzymic hydrolysis of sucrose. 

A number of attempts have been made to derive general e(iuations 
for enzyme actions involving relations similar to those given in 
equations (n), {b}, and (c), of the general fornndation. The de- 
velopments outlined in connection with the action of sucrase in the 
earlier part of this c]iai)ter indicate some of the lines which have 
been followed, llnfortunately, in most of the attemjds at the de- 
velopment of general e(|uations which have been made, exj)ressions 
were obtained whi(‘h contained two or more constants which had to 
be obtained from the experimental results to which they were later 
applied, d'he expressions obviously were found to hold more satis- 
factorily than the more usind one-constant ('xi)rcssion, but did not 
prove that the relations postulated were corr('ct. Also, at times, 
new relations would be developed and conclusions drawn which in- 
volved assumptions which were sometimes stated and sometimes 
omitted. 

At the same time, some deductions have been made and kiiK'tie 
equations developed in which the comi)lex nature of the ])roblem 
was recognized and the limitations of tiu; e(iUations, as well as the 
assumptions made, clearly stated. The ex])erimental and theo- 
retical work of Northrop, following certain empirical conclusions 
developed by Schiitz a number of years before, may be (pioted in 
this connection. 

Schiitz had found experimentally that in tlie action of pei)sin 
on egg albumin, the amounts of egg albumin digested (to peptone) 
in a given time with different (piantities of pepsin were proportional 
to the sejuare roots of the concentrations of pepsin. This rule was 
found to hold for the first part (one-third to one-half) of the reac- 
tion by different workers. Also, the rule was found to hold for 
different enzymes, including lipase and diastase, under certain 
conditions. 

Arrhenius showed that in the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate present 
in great excess by ammonia (or ammonium hydroxide), the mathe- 

“E. SchUtz, Z. physiol. Chern. d, 577 (1885). 

“S. A. Arrhenius, Medd. Kony. vetsaknd, Nobclinst. (I'JOS) 1; ‘‘Quantitative 
Laws of Biological Chemistry,” 1915, p. 41. 
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matical equation representing the change was analogous to the 
equation of Schiitz’s rule after the first moments of the reaction. 
The ammonium ion of the ammonium acetate formed in the reaction 
repressed the ionization of the ammonium hydroxide and therefore 
the concentration of the hydroxyl ions. The velocity would be in- 
versely proportional to the amount of ammonium acetate formed 
after the first few minutes of the reaction. The following general 
equation was deduced: 

A loga X = kqt 

A-x 

in which A represents the concentration of ammonia at the begin- 
ning of the reaction, x the quantity transformed into ammonium 
acetate at the time t, q, the concentration of ester, and k the re- 
action velocity constant. Before x becomes too large (as with the 
enzyme actions just mentioned) this equation reduces to the form: 

X = VkAqt 

which is an expression of Schutz’s rule, and which was found to 
hold for the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate by ammonia under the 
indicated conditions. 

A more exact equation along similar lines was deduced by North- 
rop in connection with the study of the digestion of proteins by 
pepsin in order to represent the complete course of the reaction. 
The action was shown to be caused by free pepsin, and the amount 
of free pepsin, after the first few minutes, was found to be inversely 
proportional to the amount of products. The pepsin was present 
in solution free or in combination with the products of hydrolysis of 
the protein, the relative concentrations following the law of mass 
action. The equation of Northrop is as follows: 

q logo X = kEt 

. q-x 

E representing the concentration of enzyme. The equation differs 
from that of Arrhenius in that in the latter the substrate concentra- 
tion was assumed to remain constant while the enzyme concentra- 
tion was represented by the term (A-x)/x, and in the former, the 
substrate concentration was expressed by the term q-x, and the 
enzyme concentration by the term E/x. Neither the Arrhenius 

“J. H. Northrop, J. Qen. Physiol, t, 471 (1020). 
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nor the Northrop equation represents the experimental facts for 
the first few minutes of the reaction (until the concentration of 
substrate decomposed is large, ten to fifteen times as great as the 
concentration of active pepsin). Both equations simplify to 
Schiitz’s rule for the next thirty to forty per cent of the reaction, 
and after that, wlien the substrate is no longer present in great ex- 
cess and its concentration can no longer be considered constant in 
the mathematical formulation, the Northrop ecpiation more nearly 
represents the facts. 

These deductions, strictly speaking, apply only to the pepsin- 
protein reaction. The general method of treatment should, how- 
ever, be applicable as well to other enzyme actions. A study of 
the kiniitics of some tissue lipase actions interpreted in terms of 
the monomolecular reaction velocity ccpiation, Schutz’s equation, 
and Northrop’s equation, gave results similar to those obtained 
in the study of the protease actions. The values of k of the mono- 
molecular ^’clocity eciuation were found to decrease steadily or after 
a short initial period of constancy (the (ha'rease in some cases being 
due to change in hydrogen ion concentration, in other cases, where 
this remained constant, to the increasing concentration of the prod- 
ucts of the reaction); the values of of Schiitz’s equations were 
found to increase for the first part of the reaction then to remain 
constant for various periods of time, and then in some cases to de- 
crease again (the initial increases being due to the insufficiency 
of the reaction products, while after a certain concentration of 
these, the velocity became inversely proportional to their concen- 
tration ks remaining constant, and when the change in substrate 
concentriition had become large, the volumes of k^ decreasing since 
Schiitz’s equation contains no term to include such a change) ; the 
values of /Cn of Northrop's equation following initial irregularities 
or increases, were found to give constant values over greater or 
smaller ranges, followed in some cases by decreases. In general, 
it may be stated that although the application of Northrop’s ecjua- 
tion to these experimental results did not give better constants than 
Schiitz’s equation, the theoretical bases underlying his deductions 
are more satisfactory. 

In a series of papers published recently,"- Northrop studied the 

“K. Sugiura, II. M. Noyes?, and K. G. Falk, J. Biol. Chem. 06, 903 (1923). 

«J. II. Northrop, J. Oen. Physiol. 6, 417, 429, 439 (1923-24). 
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kinetics of trypsin action more carefully, and by modifying the ex- 
perimental conditions so that various factors were successively 
eliminated, showed that the course of the reaction could be formu- 
lated on certain comparatively simple assumptions. One of the 
interesting points which was developed in the course of this study 
was “that the various equations that have been proposed to account 
for the enzyme reactions on the basis of a compound between the 
enzyme and substrate could be applied equally well on the basis of 
a compound between water and the substrate whicdi is attacked by 
tlie enzyme.” It would lead too far to enter into the details of the 
deductions at the present time. It is to be hoped that the methods 
of study used and the equations developed will be applied to other 
enzyme reactions in order to obtain conclusions of general validity 
and applicability. 



VIII.- — Uses and Applications of Enzymes 


In this cliaptcr an attempt will be made to indicate some of tli(' 
eirciimstanecs under which enzymes and enzyme actions touch upon 
the problems and manifestations of things met with in the ordinary 
course of affairs. The utilitarian aspects rather than the purely 
scientifio (or, as some would have it, non-utilitarian) side of enzyme 
actions will be emphasized. At the same time it will be seen that 
enzyme actions show clearly the close relationship which exists 
between the scientific and the practical aspects of chemical 
phenomena. 

Enzymes have been defined as catalysts produced by living mat- 
ter. It is difficult to give a satisfactory rigid definition of living 
matter, but the evidence available at the present time indicates that 
the chemical reactions which take place during life yirocesses obey 
the same laws as chemical reactions unconneided with such proc- 
esses. The evidence is only fragmentary at the jiresent time, it 
is true, but this may be due to the complexity of the substances 
involved and the lack of accurate knowledge concerning their chem- 
ical nature. The complexity of these substances also involves the 
view that they may react in a number of different ways. Also, none, 
or very few, of them may be said to be (thermodynamically) stable. 
That is to say, given sufficient time, practically all of them would 
decompose to give finally a limited number of stable products in 
appreciable quantity, together with traces of a greater number of 
products. 

The chemical reactions which take place in living matter must 
be influenced in such a way that the products essential to the life 
process are formed, if life is to continue. The actions of enzymes 
would therefore consist in favoring or increasing the velocities of 
those reactions which arc reiiuircd in the life process and making 
possible its continuance. On the basis of the general theory of 
chemical reactions referred to in the earlier chapters of this book, 
this would mean that the complex addition or intermediate com- 
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pound formed by the reacting substances plus enzyme catalyst 
reacts in certain more or less definite ways.^ In this way certain 
products would be formed with velocities suflSciently great to make 
other possible products, as well as products obtainable by the de- 
composition of the addition compound without enzyme catalyst, 
ordinarily negligible in quantity. The function of the enzyme is, 
therefore, to favor the production in living matter of certain prod- 
ucts which might otherwise be formed in only small amounts. The 
question may be raised whether the enzyme catalyst can start a 
reaction or only modify the velocity of a reaction which can take 
place in its absence but much more slowly. This question has 
been much discussed. According to certain thermodynamical con- 
siderations, the catalyst only modifies the velocity of a reaction; 
but practically speaking, a catalyst may increase the velocity of a 
reaction which proceeds almost infinitely slowly in its absence, 
sufficiently to make the reaction of practical use. 

It has already been indicated that enzyme actions arc present 
in all living matter and are connected with the chemical changes 
occurring there. This includes all the phenomena accompanying 
growth, such as all metabolic and catabolic changes. Enzymes are 
only concerned with systems in process of chemical change. Evi- 
dence has been accumulating to show that an enzyme in a definite 
preparation is capable of increasing the velocity of a more or less 
definite reaction. This reaction may refer to a change taking place 
in one substance only, or it may refer to analogous changes oc- 
curring with a group of related substances (such as the hydrolysis 
of esters). If a given preparation can increase the velocities of 
reaction of two different groups of substances, then it is customary 
to assign two distinct enzymic properties or enzymes, one for each 
group of reactions, to the preparation. This property of specificity 
spoken of in Chapter V will be referred to again in Chapter X. It 
is of interest and importance in this connection as it is one of the 
most significant of the enzyme properties and is made use of in 
almost every connection in which enzymes and enzyme reactions 
are employed. 

The uses and applications of enzymes may be divided roughly 
into the following groups: 

^ Cf. K. G. Falk, “Catalytic Action/’ Chapter VII, “A Chemical Interpretation 
of Life Processes.” 
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Industrial applications of enzymes. 

Enzymes of metabolism and catabolism. 

Enzymes in plant growth. 

Bacterial enzymes. 

Enzymes in laboratory work. 

This list does not pretend in any way to be complete. It will 
serve to indicate the manifold possibilities of the utilitarian side of 
enzyme actions. Obviously it would lead too far to enter into a 
discussion of any one of these groups to any extent here. Mono- 
graphs might be written on any one of them. At the same time 
it is true that, in the past, the work with them has been des(‘riptive 
to a great extent. The enzymes which have been studied exten- 
sively, such as some of those involved in the chemical reactions of 
metabolism, have been included in the earlier chapters. 

With regard to the industrial applications of enzymes, the fermen- 
tation industries represent perhaps the most important group at 
the present time. A number of the problems connected with alco- 
holic fermentation have been studied by A. Harden, and described in 
some detail in his ^^Alcoholic Fermentation.’^ The discovery by 
Buchner ^ that the liquid obtained from yeast cells by the use of 
high pressure after grinding with sand, in the com])lete [d^scnce of 
cells was capable of forming carbon dioxide and alcohol from sugars, 
showed that the action was due to an enzyme which he called zymase 
and was not directly dependent upon the life process. Reference 
may be made to the monograph of Harden for the various directions 
these studies have taken. Only a few points can be mentioned here. 
The yeast juice contains a mixture of enzymes which can give rise 
to a number of different products. The zymase which converts 
hexoses into alcohol and carbon dioxide is of course the most impor- 
tant enzyme or group of enzymes. Pasteur ^ showed in 1860 that 
glycerin was formed by the action of yeast on invert sugar. In 
view of the glycerin shortage in recent years, attempts were made 
to apply the fermentation process to this purpose. This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished ® and glycerin will undoubtedly be produced 

* Third Edition, Monographs on Biochemistry, Ivongmans, Green & Co., TiOndon, 
1923. 

•E. Buchner, Ber. 30, 117, 1110 (1897). 

*L. Pasteur, Ann. Chim. Phys. (3) 58, 347 (1800); cf. also E. Buchner and 
J. Meisenhelmer, Ber. 39, 3201 (1906). 

* W. Connsteln and K. Lddecke, Ber. 52, 138.') (1919) ; C. Neuberg and B. Reln- 
furth, Bioehem. Z. 89, 365 (1918) ; 92, 234 (1918) ; Ber. 52B, 1677 (1919) ; E. Zerner, 
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in this way to a certain, doubtless inercasint^, extent in the future. 
The principle involved may be outlined as follows: ® Glycerin is 
formed to a small extent, perhaps 3%, from sugar in the ordinary 
yeast fermentation. If the mixture is made more alkaline by the 
addition of various substances such as sodium bicarbonate, disodium 
phosphate, etc., the amount of glycerin is increased up to 12-13% 
of the sugar decomposed. On the otlier hand, this more alkaline 
mixture is a good breeding medium for acid forming bacteria which 
would pollute the glycerin. The addition of a sulfite, either sodium 
or calcium, acts as poison for the lactic acid bacteria and others, 
but does not affect the yeast cells and keeps the mixture sufficiently 
alkaline. Tlie yield of glycerin under these conditions is 23-36.7% 
of the sugar. Very nearly an equivalent amount of acetaldehyde is 
produced, the reaction equation apparently being as follows: 

CgHi20g = CgHgOg -j- C 2 H. 1 O -f-COo. 

The acetaldehyde combines with the sulfite and can be recovered 
from this. The increase in sulfite concentration decreases the 
amounts of alcohol and carbon dioxide which are formed as in the 
ordinary alcoholic fermentation, until with a suitable concentration, 
this reaction becomes of minor importance. 

The outlines given in Chapter III for the decomposition of glucose 
under various conditions represent some of the views which have 
been proposed and which appear to be most acceptable at the present 
time. At the same time, their incompleteness was pointed out. It 
is obvious that the changes which occur in fermentation processes 
are equally complicated. It has been possible to modify conditions 
so that certain products are obtained in greater yields as shown in 
the case of glycerin, but the knowledge of the mechanisms of the 
reactions is unfortunately still incomplete. This does not mean 
that the experimental studies have failed to add to the useful in- 
formation available for such reactions. On the contrary, much 
valuable material has been obtained and many details have been 
elucidated, but a general theory which would include the various 
possibilities of change is still lacking. No attempt will therefore 

Ber. 53B, 325 (1920) ; cf. also A. R. Ling, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 38, 175R (1919), 
for process developed by J. R. Eoff, W. V. Linder and G. F. Beyer for the 
Treasury Department of the United States. The subject was also reviewed and 
many references given by K. Schweizer, Chemie et Itiduatrie, 6, 149 (1921). 

• Cf. Chapter III. 
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be made here to enter into the details of these studies further tlian 
has been done. It will be necessary, however, to refer to the work 
of two of the foremost leaders in this field at present who have 
added greatly to the study of fermentation actions, and to whose 
publications reference may be made for the details of their results. 
The work of Carl Neuberg has been appearing for a number of 
years and has aided in clearing up a number of the separate actions 
involved in the various aspects of fermentation.' In addition 
must be mentioned in this connection the studies of II. v. Euler 
and his associates ® of some of the reactions included in the yeast 
fermentations more especially from the quantitative ]fiiysical- 
chemical side. 

Another great industry in which fermentation processes play a 
very important part is bread-making. Two recent significant 
studies^ on the enzyme actions involved here may be referred to 
in this connection. The problem of bread making is evidently a 
complex one involving enzymes which hydrolyze starch in the first 
place, and then those which produce carbon dioxide and other prod- 
ucts from the simpler carbohydrates originally present or formed 
in the process. The properties of the protein such as the gluten 
content necessary for the tenacious clastic framework for the reten- 
tion of the gas produced, the addition of various electrolytes to aid 
the action of the amylase and the yeast, the most favorable hydro- 
gen ion concentrations for the various actions and properties of the 
materials, the nature of the carbohydrates present initially, etc., 
indicate some of the additional factors involved. At the same time, 
the study of the enzyme actions as such, have already aided in 
throwing light on this important process, and it is to be expected 
that more valuable information will soon be available in tins field. 

The observations by Harden that zymase and dried yeast which 

’ A recent short summary of Neuberfj’s work was given l)y W. F’uchs, Famml. 
chem. u. chem.-tcch. VortrUge 27, 1 (1922) ; cf. also C. Neuberg, Bcr. 55B, 3624 
(1922) ; and C. Neuberg and .T. lUrseh, Ergchnisftc den Phj/Hlol. 21, II, 400 (1023). 

• Cf, for example, the revIcAV by E. Hiigglund, Bamvil. chem. u. chem.-tech. 
Vortrdge, 21, 1 (1914) ; II. v. Euler and K. MyrbUck, Z. physiol Chem. lU, 179 
(1923). 

•These studies were carried out under the superviHion of the American Institute 
of Baking and published as Bulletins 8 and 9 of the Institute In August, 1922 ; 
L. A. Rumsey, “The Diastatic Enzymes of Wheat Flour and Their Relation to 
Flour Strength.” F. A. Collatz, “Flour Strength as Influenced by the Addition 
of Diastatic Ferments.” 

“A. Harden, Biochem. J. 11, 64 (1917). 
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have been inactivated by washing can be activated again by the 
addition of potassium phosphate and a pyruvate or acetaldehyde, 
and also that a specific difference in relation to alcoholic fermenta- 
tion exists between sodium on the one hand and potassium and 
ammonium on the other, involve interesting possibilities. 

Among tlie other products obtained in fermentation by yeast are 
succinic acid, acetic acid, formic acid, esters, fusel oil, etc. Fusel 
oil consists of a mixture of some of the higher alcohols and probably 
aldeliydes. F. Ehrlich ” showed that these alcohols were formed 
from aminoacids present according to the following equation: 

RCHNILCOJI + ILO r:: RCILOH + CO 2 +NH,. 

Ehrlich was not prepared to decide whether the fusel oil formation 
was a purely enzymic action or whether it was also connected with 
the life process of the yeast. 

The work of Dcrnby on the autolysis of yeast has been referred 
to in another connection but is of special significance here. Dcrnby 
studied optimum hydrogen ion concentrations for the pepsin, 
tryptaso, and ereptase of yeast, and the changes in action with 
changes in acidity. The optimum pH values found were 4 for 
pepsin, 7.0 for tryptase, 7.8 for ereptase. Plotting the curves for 
amounts of actions and different pll values for the three enzymes, 
in order to obtain the maximum autolysis at a constant hydrogen 
ion concentration, he showed that the value for pH should be 6, 
between the optima for pepsin and the other enzymes where all 
can exert their actions. 

Dernby’s work on the autolysis of animal tissues gave similar 
results.^ ^ For cxtimplc, it explains the fact that a piece of tissue 
does not autolyze in alkaline solution, but if placed in acid first 
(for pepsin action) and then in alkali (for trypsin and erepsin 
action) rapid autolysis occurs. 

The use of various amylase preparations industrially is wide- 
spread. It is only necessary here to refer to takadiastase, pancrea- 
tin, and malt diastase. 

The production in recent years of acetone by fermentation is of 

“ Cf. F. Ehrlich, Blochem. Z. 2, 52 (1906), for a review and summary of this 
work. 

i*K. G. Dernby, Biochem. Z. 81, 109 (1917). 

WK. G. Doniby, J. Biol. Chem. S5, 179 (1918). 
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interest as showing the industrial possibility of such a reaction 
even if it may not be able to compete at the present time under 
normal conditions with the older processes. Two investigations 
taking up the study of this reaction were published recently. The 
biochemistry of Bacillus Acetoethylicum with reference to the for- 
mation of acetone from starch or glucose was studied.^® The opti- 
mum condition of the medium for growth was found to be pH 8.0- 
9.0; for fermentation 6.0-8.0. A number of different sugars were 
found to be fermentable using calcium carbonate, and peptone (as 
source for nitrogen), 43"^ was found to be the most satisfactory 
temperature. Formic acid and ethyl, propyl, and butyl alcohols 
were also formed. The general , conditions for carrying out the 
process so that acetone and ethyl alcohol were the main products 
and a scmicontinuous method for carrying on the fermentation were 
described.^® Recently, a similar study of the acetone and butyl 
alcohol fermentation of starch by Bacillus Granulobactcr Pectino- 
vorum (which was used commercially) was published. 

An interesting investigation on the acid fermentation of xylose 
by bacteria found in fresh silage, sauerkraut, manure, and in cer- 
tain soils was published recently.^® The main products obtained 
were acetic acid and racemic lactic acid in a proportion of 43 to 57 
parts by weight. The best conditions for this action were deter- 
mined. 

Additional studies of similar nature might be given but would 
serve no useful purpose here. A comparison of the conditions used 
and the results obtained in various fermentations undoubtedly would 
give conclusions of importance and value in classifying and carry- 
ing out the desired chemical reactions. 

It docs not appear necessary to enter further into the indus- 


“The following articles described micro-organisms which can yield more or less 
acetone: E. Kayser, Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 8, 737 (18D4) ; L. Br<5audat, Ann. Inst. 
Pasteur, to, 874 (1906) ; F. Schardinger, Wien. klin. Woch. 17, 207 (1904) ; Centr. 
Bakteriol. tte AM. li. 772 (1905). Two processes have been used on a commercial 
scale : P. Bayer and Co. D. R. P. 28.3,107, July, 1913 : 291,162, .Tan,, 1914 ; Brit. 
Pat. No. 14371, June, 1914 ; K. Delbrllck and K. Melsenburg, U. S. Pat. 1,169,321 ; 
A. Fernbach and B. II. Strange, U. S. Pat. 1,044,368 ; 1,044,446 ; 1,044,447. 

J. II. Northrop, h. II. Ashe, and J. K. Senior, J. Biol. Chem. 89, 1 (1919). 
W. H. Peterson, E. B. Fred and J. H. Verhulst, J. Ind. Eng. Chem. JZ, 757 (1921). 

J. H. Northrop, L. H. Ashe, and R. R. Morgan, J. Ind. Eng. Chem. 11, 723 
(1919). 

>’'11. B. Speakman, J. Biol. Chem. ^l, 319 (1920). 

“B. B. Fred, W. H. Peterson, and A. Davenport, J, Biol. Chem. S9, 347 (1919). 
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trial applications of enzymes. Reference may be made to the 
larger \’oJumes on enzyme actions such as the treatise on “Bio- 
chemical Catalysts in Life and Industry/’ which gives a satis- 
factory and com])letc account of proteoclastic enzymes. 

Some general principles involved in these actions, may, however, 
be stated. Ihe advantages in the industrial use of enzyme actions 
may include the comparatively low temperatures at which the re- 
actions take place, the greater or less specificity of the actions 
making it possible to control the products, and the probable low 
cost of the materials used. The disadvantage is the length of time 
which may be needed to carry out the reaction. Tliis advantage 
can in part be met by a study of the optimum conditions of the 
reaction in question, application of sucli principles as the law of 
mass action as involved in the kinetics of the reaction, and a search 
for substances giving increased velocities. 

Another possible application of enzyme actions in industry in- 
volves synthesis in place of decomposition. This possibility does 
not appear to liave been considered to any extent as yet. Because 
of the comparatively small amount of data available in this field, 
it would be nccessaiy to carry on considerable pioneering work 
before any statement of its probable success could be ventured. 

It would also appear that a careful study of the oxidizing enzymes 
might show some which would be of practical use. 

The use of enzymes as reagents in laboratory work has been 
begun and promises to be of considerable value. The most striking 
example of their usefulness in this way is to be found with the 
enzyme urease. The specificity of the soy bean urease had been 
pointed out clearly by Armstrong and Horton. For example, it 
was shown to hydrolyze urea and not substituted ureas such as 
methylurea. The accurate estimation of urea in animal fluids such 
as blood and urine had always been a most troublesome operation. 
Marshall showed that the use of soy bean urease overcame all 
the obstacles in a very simple manner; that after the removal of 
the ammonia which may be present initially, addition of ground soy 
beans or an extract of soy beans hydrolyzed the urea quantitatively 
so that the determination of the ammonia formed from the urea 

»» By Jean Effront, translated by S. C. Prescott, 1017. 

II. E. Armstrong and E. Horton, Proc. Roy. Soc. London (B) 8S, 100 (1912). 
“E. K. Marshall, Jr., J. Biol. Vlicm. 17, 351 (1914). 
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either by titration with the use of a suitable indicator or by an 
aeration procedure, was a simple matter. Following Marshall, a 
number of investigators improved the carrying out of the method 
in minor details. At the present time, with the use of the enzyme 
urease, the determination of urea has become an operation which 
can be carried out comparatively simply and with a satisfactory 
degree of accuracy. 

The use of certain of the sugar hydrolyzing enzymes has been 
suggested and adopted in analytical work. Kjeldahl and also 
O’Sullivan and O’Sullivan and Tompson proposed to use sucrase 
for the determination of sucrose and Ling and Baker as well as 
Ogilvic used it for sucrose in cane and beet products. The further 
development has made it possible to estimate the trisaccharide 
raffinose by the suitable choice of enzyme materials. The method 
was developed by Hudson and was outlined as follows: 


Raffinose 


by sucrase 

(1) r 


Melibiose + Fructose 


( 2 ) 


by melibiase 


Galactose + glucose 


by cmulsin 

1 (3) 

Sucrose + Galactose 
(4) by sucrase 
Glucose + fructose 


Raffinose on treatment with mineral acids yields equal molecules of 
glucose, fructose, and galactose. With sucrase alone it yields meli- 
biose and fructose; with emulsin alone, sucrose and galactose. 
From top yeast an extract rich in sucrase but containing no meli- 
biase may be prepared, from bottom fermentation yeast, an extract 
may be prepared containing both enzymes. In carrying out an esti- 
mation of raffinose, 27 top yeast extract (sucrase) was used first. 
This inverted all the sucrose present and converted the raffinose 
into melibiose and fructose (reaction (1)). Using bottom yeast 


»J. Kjeldahl, Compt. rend. CarUherff Lahoratoire, Copenhagen, i, 189 (1881). 
•• C. O’Sullivan, J, Chem. 800 . ^9, 58 (1886) ; C. O’Sullivan and F. W. Tompson, 
Ibid. 59, 46 (1891). 

»*A. R. Ling and J. L. Baker, J. Boc. Chem. Jnd. Tt, 111 (1898). 

" J. P. Ogilvle, J. Boc. Chem. Ind. SO, 62 (1911) ; Int. Sugar J. H, 89 (1912). 
"C. S. Hudson, Jour. Amer. Chem. Boo. 56, 1566 (1914). 

«C. S. Hudson and T. S. Harding, Jour. Amer. Chem. Boo. SI, 2193 (1915). 
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extract then, the change in rotation showed the hydrolysis of the 
melibiosc (reaction (2)) and permitted of the calculation of the 
raffinose. If melibiose were present originally it would interfere 
with the determination, but in some cases this can be corrected 
with the original solution because melibiose reduces Fehling solution 
and raffinose does not. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that this scheme of analysis 
is similar to that used with synthetic, optically active tri- and 
tetrapeptides with different trypsins to find the point of attack by 
the enzyme by following the change in rotation.^® The following 
example may be given: 

+ 20 ° 

1-leucyl-glycyl-d-aIanine 

+ 85°' ^ ' 

— 50° 

+ 10° 0° +2.4° 

Following the change in rotation on enzymic hydrolysis should 
show between which groupings hydrolysis occurred if the reaction 
took place in steps. With pancreatic extract and intestinal extract, 
rotation increased first to about 40° (or 1-leucyl-glycine and 
d-alanine were formed) ; later the rotation decreased (hydrolysis 
of 1-leucyl-glycine). Glycyl-d-alanine apparently was not formed 
at all with these reagents (if enzyme preparations may be so 
termed). With yeast extract, on the other hand, rotation decreased, 
showing that 1-leucine was first separated. A number of similar 
examples were given, but not sufficient to enable generalizations 
to be drawn. 

In any event, these two series of reactions with sucroclastic and 
proteoclastic enzymes indicate interesting and perhaps useful appli- 
cations of enzyme actions. 

It is possible to use certain enzymes as reagents for testing or 
individual substances. Although the relations between the enzymes 
hydrolyzing a- and p-glucosides arc not altogether clear, the fol- 
lowing behaviors may be given tentatively as indicating possibilities 
of actions, if not satisfactory tests. The fact that emulsin (ob- 


“ B. Abderhalden and A. H. Koelker, Z. physiol. Chem. 51, 294 (1907) ; 363 

(1908) ; 55, 416 (1908). 
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tained perhaps best from sweet almonds) hydrolyzes p-gliicosidcs 
and not ot-, and that maltase hydrolyzes a-gliicosides and not |3-, 
makes it possible with these enzyme preparations to determine, 
whether in a doubtful case, an a- or a p-glucoside is present. A 
limitation is involved here in that only the dextro forms arc hydro- 
lyzed by these enzymes, not the levo. Also in a recent investiga- 
tion it appeared probable that potato juice contained in tlie neigh- 
borhood of one per cent, sucrose (or ])ossibly radinose), since it was 
acted on in this proportion by a yeast sucrasc preparation which did 
not hydrolyze maltose. 

These examples show the lines which laboratory uses of enzyme 
preparations have followed in recent years, and make it evident that 
considerable possibilities for further development exist hena 

**G. McGuire and K. G. Falk, ,7. Gen. PhrjHlul 2, 215 (1!)20). 
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The importance of enzyme actions for the chemical reactions 
which occur in life processes is frequently emphasized. Unques- 
tionably, there is a connection between such chemical reactions, 
specific as all chemical reactions have been found to be, or as it is 
perhaps more customary to say in this connection, characteristic 
for a given animal tissue or vegetable material, and the enzymes 
which are found to be present. Possibly, and even probably, the 
characters of the chemical reactions depend upon the natures of 
the enzymes; at the very least there is an interdependence between 
the two. 

A number of investigations published at various times have dealt 
with the enzyme actions obtained with various animal tissues and 
plant and vegetable extracts. In general terms, these studies have 
shown differences, more or less pronounced, in enzyme actions, of 
the various materials. These studies, for one reason or another, 
have, as a rule, been limited in scope, and, unfortunately, because 
of different conditions of working, the results obtained are fre- 
quently difficult to compare. At the same time, much useful and 
valuable material has been secured. 

The results to be presented in this chapter were obtained in an 
attempt to go farther along the general lines indicated and to study 
the relations more systematically and under comparable conditions. 
The investigation is still in progress so that some of the lines of evi- 
dence which will be presented may perhaps be incomplete. No 
attempt will be made to summarize the work of others along similar 
lines. The present investigation includes many of the results ob- 
tained by others, so that references to the older work may suffice 
for the purpose in view.^ Some of the experimental results given 
in Chapter VI bear upon certain phases of this problem. 

*M. Hanriot, Oompt. rend. soc. hiol. J,9, 377 (1897) ; J. II. Kastle and A. S. Loeven- 
liart, Am. Chem. Jour. tJ,, 491 (1900) ; A. S. Loevenhart and Q. Peirce, J. Biol. 
Chem. t, 397 (1906-07) ; A. S. Loevenhart, J. Biol. Chem. 8, 427 (1906-07) ; M. 
Chanoa and M. Doyon, J. physiol, et path. gin. 8, 695 (1900) ; E. Abderhalden and 
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The enzyme actions of a definite material represent certain prop- 
erties of that material, just as the content in certain atoms and 
groups as shown by chemical analyses, and the pliysical behaviors 
as found for example in the refraction and dispersion as well as 
absorption of light waves of certain frequencies, are due to the com- 
position, arrangement, and structure of the component parts of a 
given substance. In this sense, and in its simplest terms, enzymes 
would be considered to be reagents which serve to identify certain 
properties of the materials under investigation. This view of the 
problem may be of interest in various ways. For example, it may 
furnish a new method for the study of substances occurring in living 
matter and help to differentiate such substances and functions either 
alone or in mixtures. The difficulty freiiuently of such differentia- 
tion on the basis of the chemical analyses, cither ultimate or 
proximate, is well known and need not be elaborated in this connec- 
tion. 

While this point of view may be considered to be true for the 
results to be presented in this chapter, it is probable that the enzyme 
actions represent more than a convenient chemical property possibly 
useful for distinguishing various preparations from different sources. 
These enzyme actions may be more directly involved in the chemical 
changes which are necessary in the life processes, and conseipiently 
of greater significance in their interpretation. 

The present investigation involves the study of certain enzyme 
actions of materials obtained in normal and abnormal growth, ani- 
mal tissues and tumors from various sources. A systematic study 
of the enzyme actions of animal tissues and tumors must be based 
upon a suitable choice of materials and jictions in order that the 
results may be interpreted in a definite manner. The choice of the 
enzyme actions to be studied was controlled by the following condi- 
tions : — The chemical change to be as definite as' possible. The 
chemical manipulation to be as simple as possible^ since, in view of 
the nature of the materials, it was necessary to carry out a large 

Y. Teruuchi, Z. physiol. CJicm. ^7, 466 (1906) ; K. Abderhaldeu and A. Fodor, 

Z. physiol. Chem. 3,7, 220 (1913) ; E. Abdorhalden and G. Ewnld, Z. physiol. Chem. 
91, 86 (1914) ; B, Abderhalden, G. Ewald, Ishlguro, and R. Watanabe, Z, physiol. 
Ohem. 91, 96 (1914) ; II. E. Armstrong, Proc. Hoy. Soc. London (B) 76, 606 
(1905) ; H. B. Armstrong and E. Ormerod, Proc. Roy. Sac. London (B) 78, 376 
(1906) ; K. G. F’alk and K. Suglura, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 87, 217 (1915) ; 
K. G. Falk, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soo. 36, 1047 (1914) ; and especially the summarlei 
given by H. v. Euler, “CThemle der Enzyme.” 
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number of determinations within a relatively short space of time. 
The possibility of varying the substrate in a more or less continuous j 
progressive, or systematic manner ^ since it is to be expected that 
certain of the tissues and tumors would show small differences in 
actions. 

The conditions imposed limited the study, in the main, to the 
ester-hydrolyzing enzymes of the materials, and a comparison of 
the actions of the tissues and tumors on a number of different esters. 
Two protein preparations, a peptone, and casein, were studied in a 
number of cases for tlic purpose of determining whether the protease 
actions paralleled the lipase a(‘tions. The results of these protease 
actions cannot be interpreted as simply as the lipase actions, because 
of the chemical complexities of the substrates. 

With reference to the enzyme material, it may be pointed out that 
tumors of human origin are obtainable with difficulty in forms suit- 
able for continuous laboratory study. It was necessary, therefore, 
to use material from a different source for the initial study. The 
Tlexncr-Jobling rat carcinoma, available in quantity, and of more 
or less constant properties, was used for the determination of the 
fundamental characteristics of the enzyme actions of a definite 
tumor type. The enzyme actions of the various tissues of the rat 
were studied similarly. The results so obtained will be presented 
in some detail, since they illustrate the principles involved in the 
method of study, its general applicability, as well as a series of 
fundamental underlying data whicli will be useful for comparative 
purposes. Following these, the results obtained in the study of 
the corresponding tissues of other animals, as well as of some human 
tissues will be presented, and then the results of similar studies on 
various groups of tumors of human origin will be shown. 

The experimental methods which were used will be described 
briefly first. 

In deciding which esters were to be used as substrates for the 
lipase or ester-hydrolyzing actions, it was evident that it would be 
difficult to obtain reproducible conditions and comparable results 
with insokible esters such as the natural fats. The formation of 
emulsions, the presence of substances to stabilize such emulsions, 
and the continuous agitation of the mixture seem necessary condi- 
tions for working with these. Results will be given for the follow- 
ing esters: Methyl acetate, ethyl acetate, isobutyl acetate^ phenyl 
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acetate, benzyl acetate, glyceryl triacetate, methyl butyrate, ethyl 
butyrate, methyl benzoate, and ethyl benzoate. Three pairs of 
isomeric esters are included in the list. 3.4 milli-equivalents (an 
arbitrary, but convenient, quantity) of ester were used in each 
experiment. Aside from gross impurities, which were readily re- 
movable, the impurities of the esters were tested by incubation 
with water at SS"" for 22 hours. Negligible amounts of acid arc pro- 
duced, between 0.004 and 0.012 milli-equivalents as judged by titra- 
tion with 0.1 N alkali. 

For the protease actions, a peptone preparation and a casein prep- 
aration (purihed ac(*ording to llammarstcn) , 0.1 gm. of eacli in each 
test, were used. 

The enzyme material was obtained from albino rats, both male 
and female, fed on white bread soaked in whole milk, fresh cabbage 
or carrots, and tap water ad libitum. The tumor material was ob- 
tained as a result of inoculating with the Flcxner-Jobling rat carci- 
noma in the neighborhood of the right axilla in the usual way ^ and 
permitting growth for from 3 to 4 weeks. Ihe neoplasm was re- 
moved from the animal after killing it with ether. Ihe non-neo- 
plastic tissue was remov'cd, the tumor material cut into small pieces 
or macerated with sand, and water added for extraction. The rat 
tissues were obtained either from normal rats or tumor-bearing rats 
as soon after killing with ether as possible. They were ground as 
fine as possible and extracted with water. The (juantity of water 
added in each case depended upon the approximate concentration 
of material to be tested. Tests show(‘d that water extraction gave 
very nearly the same results as extraction with physiological salt 
solution, so that only the former was used. 1 oluene was added at 
once. The mixtures after standing overnight were fdtered through 
paper. Portions of 5 cc. each of the filtrates were diluted with 
water to 15 cc. and tested. In a number of (!ascs, portions of the 
solid residues after filtration were w’cighed out, 15 cc. of water 
added, and tested similarly. 

The tissues from both normal rats and tumor-bearing rats were 
tested because of the possibility of the presence of the tumor influ- 
encing the actions of the tissues. Such an influence was observed 
only with the liver and may well have been due to metastases, as 
will be shown later. 

>K. Suffiura and S. R. Benedict, J. Cancer Research, 5, 373 (1920). 
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The material for each series of experiments was obtained from 
six to twelve rats. 

The amounts of lipase actions were determined by titration with 
0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution, with phenolphthalein as indicator. 
For the protease actions, the formal method with phenolphthalein 
and 0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution was used. Previous work^ 
had shown that the formol and Van Slyke methods gave similar 
results. Corrections were introduced in every case for the enzyme 
material and substrate (ester or protein) blanks. Toluene was 
present throughout the experiments. Each test was made in 
duplicate. 

As stated, the volumes of the solutions tested were 15 cc. The 
experiments were run at 38° for 22 hours. This time was chosen; 
as most suitable as a result of the experiments on the kinetics of 
the actions.'^ For most of the materials the rapid hydrolyses had 
ceased at this time, but the actions had in no way approached 
completion. 

The solutions were all brought to pH 7.0 initially. Because of 
the acid production in the ester hydrolyses, they dropped to pH 5.0 
to 5.5 comparatively rapidly (much more rapidly in some cases than 
in others) and then remained fairly constant. Experiments carried 
out with the mixtures at pH 5.0 initially gave the same rMative 
actions on the different esters as when started at pH 7.0, but smaller 
absolute actions. In order to obtain more satisfactory comparisons, 
therefore, all the actions which will be shown were obtained with 
the mixtures initially at pH 7.0. 

It is obvious, of course, that a truer comparison of the actions 
would be obtained if the times for equivalent actions were taken in 
place of the amounts of action in equal times. Practical difficulties, 
due in part to the nature of the experiments, and in part to the un- 
certain application of the kinetics of the different actions, made it 
advisable to use the theoretically less accurate method of deter- 
mining and presenting the results. 

Two methods of presenting the results are available. In the first 
instance they may be given as the absolute actions of each prep- 
aration or material on the various esters. Secondly, the results 
for the actions of any one enzyme preparation on a number of esters 

• K. G. Falk, H. M. Noyes and K. Sugiura, J. Biol. Chem. 5S, 75 (1922). 

*K. Sugiura, II. M. Noyes, and K. Q. Falk, J. Biol. Chem. 56, 903 (1923). 
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may be given as relative actions; that is, denoting the greatest 
action by 100, and calculating the actions on the remaining esters 
in that series in terms of this. It will be seen that the second method 
of presentation is perhaps the more significant, although for a satis- 
factory understanding of the relations, both methods must be 
employed. 

In Table I are shown the absolute amounts of esters hydrolyzed 
by the tumor and various tissues of the rat in some of the experi- 
ments. These were selected in order to indicate the magnitudes 
of the actions for various concentrations of tlie enzyme materials. 
In some cases the amounts of actions for the same concentration 
of a given tissue in different series differed considerably. Such 
variations in absolute actions arc unavoidable when dealing with 
living matter. 

The data in tlie table are self-explanatory. In Column 1, the 
letters RT with the number of the experiment signify that the rats 
from which the indicated tissue was obtained were tumor-bearing. 

The results show also the relative accuracy obtainable in the 
different series and within any one series. For example, a compari- 
son of two absolute actions of 0.3 each or less signifies little as to 
their relative actions in a scries although a comparison of such 
actions with a much larger absolute action would be of importance. 


TABLE I. 

Hydrolyzing Actions in Tenths of Milli-Equivalcnts of Acid Pro- 
duced by Rat Tissues and Carcinoma on the Indicated Esters. 


Expert- 

Tumor or 
tissue 
extracted 
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meiit No. 
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n 
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solution 

o 



xi 
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o 

Xi 
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tested. 

(1^ 
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Flexner-Jobling rat carcinoma extracts. 


97 

ntg. 

8.9 

1.86 

1.18 

0.37 

0.28 

0.23 

0.24 

0.31 

0.00 

0.00 

0.30 

100 

17.8 

2.84 

1.95 

0.64 

0.48 

0.49 

0.46 

0.50 

0.10 

0.08 

0.46 

91 

53.4 

5.31 

4.08 

1.38 

1.12 

1.11 

1.15 

1.08 

0.19 

0.15 

0.91 

88 

78.5 

6.01 

4.45 

1.75 

1.43 

1.48 

1.36 

1.44 

0.25 

0.24 

1.16 

84 

89.2 

7.94 

5.55 

2.05 

1.65 

1.68 

1.69 

1.11 

0.22 

0.31 

1.38 
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Experi- 
ment No. 

Tumor or 
tissue 
extracted 
per cc. 
solution 
tested. 

PhOAc 

GI(OAc), 

MeOBu 

o 

O 

w 

o 

cu 

EtOAc 

MeOAc 

EtOBu 

MeOBz 

EtOBz 

IsobuOAc 

Carcinoma residues after extraction. 

1 

mg. 











79 

33.3 

3.61 

2.33 

0.77 

0.35 

0.30 

0.33 

0.18 

0.10 

0.04 

0.00 

84 

66.7 

5.01 

4.31 

1.41 

0.74 

0.78 

0.80 

0.30 

0.06 

0.04 

0.47 

Leg muscle extracts. 

95 B 

8.9 

0.38 

0.18 

0.17 

0.13 

0.08 

0.05 

0.22 

0.00 

0.08 

0.00 

95 A 

65.7 

2.16 

1.15 

1.74 

1.20 

0.98 

0.72 

1.83 

0.33 

0.67 

0.76 

84 RT 

59.7 

2.01 

1.18 

2.01 

1.06 

0.99 

0.82 

1.04 

0.45 

0.60 

0.91 

64 RT 

96.4 

2.81 

1.81 

2.77 

1.54 

1.43 

1.11 

1.81 

0.95 

1.06 

(0.33) 

Leg muscle residue after extraction. 

88 RT 

66.7 

2.19 

0.81 

2.04 

0.35 

0.64 

0.40 

1.39 

0.27 

0.32 

0.29 

Heart muscle extracts. 

65 

11.9 

LOO 

0.57 

1.10 

0.36 

0.44 

0.28 

0.27 

0.14 

0.31 

0.00 

63 

15.2 

1.38 

0.76 

2.01 

0.55 

0.58 

0.40 

0.68 

0.38 



91 RT 

6.1 

0.97 

0.36 

0.92 

0.13 

0.28 

0.12 

0.62 

0.12 

0.22 

0.07 

64 RT 

11.4 

1.17 

0.61 

1.26 

0.35 

0.42 

0.26 

0.32 

0.25 

0.34 

0.00 


Heart muscle residue after extraction. 


66.7 

1.71 

1.04 

1.55 

0.22 







Kidney extracts. 


95 

8.9 

8.64 

5.56 

3.64 

3.06 

4.88 

2.53 

6.09 

0.57 

0.92 


63 

38.9 

12.57 

9.71 

6.96 

4.69 

7.37 

4.63 

7.07 

1.40 



91 RT 

17.7 

11.43 

7.60 

4.84 

3.93 

5.84 

3.80 

5.76 

0.90 

1.24 

4.92 

64 RT 

29.7 

13.71 

9.14 

5.26 

4.30 

6.26 

3.15 

4.91 

1.11 

1.62 

4.31 

Kidney residues after extraction. 

81 RT 

16.7 

7.53 

5.26 

4.39 

3.00 

5.26 

2.90 

2.50 

0.51 

1.05 

3.05 

84 RT 

26.7 

9.15 

7.14 

4.94 

3.98 

5.91 

4.11 

3.16 

0.91 

0.86 

4.29 
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TABLE I — Continued. 
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Lung extracts. 


95 

mg. 

8.9 

3.56 

1.82 

5.29 

1.10 

2.05 

1.43 

(5.G0) 

0.72 

1.16 

0.79 

100 RT 

8.9 

3.40 

1.82 

4.79 

0.69 

1.42 

1.07 

3.92 

0.77 

0.98 

0.97 

91 RT 

15.1 

4.39 

2.40 

6.23 

1.19 

2.41 

1.77 

4.41 

1.46 

1.32 

1.47 

88 RT 

20.4 

4.50 

2.52 

6.29 

1.28 

2.64 

2.01 

4.05 

1.35 

1.27 

1.76 


Lung residues after extraction. 


88 RT 

16.7 

3.56 

1.31 

4.36 

0.42 

1.23 

0.88 

2.77 

0.70 

0.72 

84 RT 

33.3 

4.47 

2.28 

5.80 

0.91 

2.26 

1.93 

2.41 

0.96! 

0.‘88 


Spleen extracts. 


95 


8.9 

5.58 

3.79 

4.90 

0.61 

0.56 

0.76 

0.81 

0.00 

0.00 

0.31 

63 


25.8 

9.59 

7.22 

8.30 

1.32 

1.32 

1.51 

1.40 

0.42 



100 

RT 

8.9 

5.30 

3.55 

3.67 

0.53 

0.55 

0.76 

0.46 

0.05 

0.03 

0.44 

75 

RT 

16.6 

7.64 

5.28 

5.06 

0.79 

0.97 

1.04 

0.6G 

0.09 

0.04 

0.13 


Spleen residues after extraction. 


79 

RT 

16.7 

3.73 

2.45 

3.46 

0.19 

0.20 

0.19 

0.34 

0.05 

o.ool 

0.00 

84 

RT 

33.3 

5.81 

4.20 

7.47 

0.47 

0.56 

0.75 

1.07 





Testes extracts. 


95 

65 

91 RT 
88 RT 

8.9 

35.3 

19.6 

26.5 

7.06 
11.30 
8.76 
8.72 j 

4.04 

8.10 

5.95 

6.16 

(2.92) 

7.17 

5.49 

7.20 

0.79 

1.93 

1.11 

1.65 

1.38 

4.55 

2.30 

3.20 

1.16 

3.21 

1.96 

2.75 

3.74 

4.82 

4.18 

5.20 

0.55 

1.49 

1.23 

1.41 

0.72 

1.67 

1.16 

1.36 

1.64 

1.27 

1.78 

Testes residues after extraction. 

83 RT 

16.7 

4.32 

1.88 

4.96 

0.47 

1.42 

0.76 

2.20 

0.63 

1.21 

(0.31) 

84 RT 

33.3 

6.54 

3.49 

5.54 

1.26 

2.62 

2.40! 

2.87 

1.14 

1.12 

1.38 
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TABLE I — Continued. 
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£ 
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(u 
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Brain extracts. 


95 

mg. 

8.9 

1.33 

0.79 

0.04 

0.20 

0.15 

0.11 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

67 

21.6 

1.85 

1.17 

0.24 

0.32 

0.30 

0.27 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

91 RT 

23.2 

2.62 

1.86 

0.39 

0.53 

0.44 

0.45 

0.19 

0.00 

0.02 

0.37 

88 RT 

32.1 

3.18 

2.07 

0.43 j 

0.61 

0.48 

0.51 

0.25 

0.00 

0.04 

0.40 


Brain residue after extraction. 


66.7 

2.80 

2.45 

0.56 

0.61 

0.57 

0.55 

0.16 

0.02 

1 



Liver extracts. 


95 

B 

8.9 

7.66 

4.40 

4.87 

2.10 

2.58 

1.61 

4.46 

0.61 

0.82 

95 

A 

52.3 

11.00 

10.50 

10.62 

4.16 

7.35 

5.27 

8.22 

1.76 

1.79 

63 


93.3 

12.54 

10.78 

11.93 

5.48 

9.02 

6.58 

8.91 

2.84 

2.39 

97 

RT 

8.9 

9.39 

6.21 

7.15 

4.14 

4.30 

2.66 

7.04 

0.85 

1.19 

91 

RT 

58.0 

14.27 

11.88 

11.38 

7.46 

8.81 

6.95 

9.13 

2.59 

2.29 

76 

RT 

87.7 

14.09 

11.64 

10.45 

4.50 

6.98 

5.40 

6.81 

2.29 

1.91 


Liver residues after extraction. 


84 RT 

33.3 

10.48 

8.96 

1 9.67 

6.67 

8.43 

7.41 

6.13 

1.61 

1.76 

5.98 

88 RT 

1 50.0 

9.80 

9.49 

12.14 

5,26 

8.84 

5.92 

9.09 

1.79 

1.86 

7.01 


A number of charts will next be presented in which are shown 
the relative actions of the different tissues on the various esters, 
as percentages of the greatest action in that series. The absolute 
actions found are not involved directly in these charts although, of 
course, the relative actions are calculated from them. 

The results for the rat tumor and different rat tissues will be 
discussed briefly in connection with the individual figures. The 
order in which the esters are plotted as abscissai is entirely arbitrary. 
The same order is used in every plot throughout this chapter. The 
ordinates show amounts of hydrolysis in terms of percentage action 
upon equivalent amounts of the indicated esters which are plotted 
at equidistant intervals on the abscissa axis. 
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Fio. 1. Carcinoma extracts. Each curve represents the results of one series 
with extracts of tumors grown for 3 to 4 weeks in from six to twelve rats. 
The curves coincide quite closely when it is considered that in addition to 
the errors incidental to the various manipulations, very different amounts 
of tumor were extracted in the different .series. There is evidently a definite 
relation between the actions on the various esters, not always clearly indicated 
when two esters only are considered, but shown definitely by the general 
nature of the complete curves. With isobutyl acetate and ethyl butyrate 
two sets of results are apparent. This is due to the fact that in the later 
experiments purer esters were used showing greater actions. As for a more 
detailed discussion it may be pointed out that with PhOAc taken as 100, 
Gl(OAc)s ranged from 63 to 78, and the other esters less than 30. No defi- 
nite differences were obseivable between the corresponding methyl and 
ethyl esters, while PhCH^OAc was not much different from MeOAc and 
EtOAc. 
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Fia. 2. Carcinoma, Solid residues. Since it is conceivable that the actions 
of extracts of tumors or tissues on esters may be different from those of the 
whole tumors or tissues, the solid residues after extraction were tested in a 
number of cases. The curves for the carcinoma residues show essentially the 
same pictures as the extracts. Because of the necessity of weighing the 
moist residues with the accompanying inaccuracy, the relative actions showed 
in some cases greater variations than did the extracts. In general, it may 
be said that for all the materials studied, the solid residues gave essentially 
the same types of relative actions as did the corresponding extracts. This 
eliminates the possibility that the relations observed are due mainly to 
solubility differences of the different ester-hydrolyzing enzymes. 
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Fia. 3. Leg muscle extracts (normal and tumor-bearing rats). An entirely 
different picture from that of the tumor is shown by the log muscle extracts. 
Some of the differences in the ethyl butyrate and isobutyl acetate results 
are due to the different samples of ester used. There are greater irregulari- 
ties in the different curves of relative actions Ix'causo of the smaller absolute 
actions and consequent greater influence of the experimental errors. The 
butyrates gave results as high as, or higher than, PhO.\c. PhCHvOAc actions 
were larger than EtOAc and MeOAc (true for no other rat tis.sue studied). 
The presence of tumors in the rats exertod no influence on the actions. 
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Fig. 4. Heart muscle extracts. The small absolute actions due to small 
amounts of material cause greater irregularities in the curves. The results 
differ from those of the leg muscle extracts in the smaller values for 
Gl(OAc)j, PhCHaOAc, EtOAc, and MeOAc. 
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Fia. 6. Kidnev extracts (tumor-bearing rats). Actions for ethyl esters as 
high as, or higher than, for methyl esters* while the acetates, aside from 
PhOAc, were as large as the corresponding butyrates. 
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Fig. 10, Spleen cxtiacts (tumor-bearing rats). 
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Fig. 11. Spleen. Solid rc.sirluc.s. Fifis. 9, 10, and 11 may be eonsidcTed 
together. The pictures are much the same and .similar to thfi tumor picture 
except for the methyl butyrate actions, d'he.'^e are somewhat irregular in 
all three charts. This may point to po.^.sible .-solubility differences for the 
different ester-hydrolyzing enzymes in spleen. However, it is du(? more 
probably to a greater sensitiveness to external accidental influences of the 
methyl butyrate hydrolysis reaction. Similar influences, although much 
smaller in magnitude, were observed in some of the actioi^ of other tissues. 
Although the methyl butyrate actions were .'Omewhat irregular, still the 
action was in every ca.se 60 or more (a.s compan d with phenyl acetate 100) 
so that there is no po.ssibility of confusion with the tumor picture. Also, 
although the action.s for the remaining estens show relation.s similar to those 
with the tumor, still a minor difference is ob.servablo in that the spleen 
actions on the whole are smaller (in comparison with the first three esters) 
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Fig. 13. Testes averages (normal and tumor-bearing rats an(l solid resi- 
dues). The testes actions on methyl butyrate appear to be quite irregular, 
while those of glyceryl triacetate somewhat less so. However, if one of 
the other esters, not phenyl acetate, were used as the standard, much m the 
irregularity would disappear except for the phenyl acetate results. This is 
true especially for Fig. 12, The solid residues, as usual, showed greater 
irregularities than did the extracts. It may be noted that the butyrate ac- 
tions were greater than the corresponding acetate actions. Wmle tne ^stM 
results are not as clean-cut as those of some of the other tissues, still, in 
comparing the different charts, the testes fairly characteristic. 
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I^iG. 14. Brain. Extracts and .solid residues. These curves show {greater 
similarities to the tumor (airvos than any other tissue. The absolute magni- 
tudes of the actions as shown in Table I are not very different either, al- 
though somewhat smaller as a rule. The differences between the two pictures 
are of minor character and consist e.ssentially in the smaller relative brain 
actions on the esters aside from methyl butyrate, and the fact that very 
little or no action was observed (Ui ethyl butyrate and the benzoates. Also, 
it may be pointed out that with the isomeric esters, ethyl butyrate an(i 
isobutyl acetate, this is the only rat tissue in which the action was found to 
be markedly larger on the isobutyl acetate. 
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Fia. 16. Liver extracts (tumor-bearing rats). The curves for the extracts 
ot normal rat livers (hig 15) show more general enzyme actions than do 
those with any of the other tissues. The results with the liver extracts of 
the tumor-bearing rats (Fig. 16) show distinctly different relations although 
there is an underlying similarity between the curves. In several of the experi- 
ments secondary tumors were found in the livers and removed as far as 
possible. It IS probable that they were present in other cases, especially in 
the earlier experiments and not iioti(*ed since no microscopic examinations 
were ma^e. The curves in ^a. 16, as a matter of fact, differ from those 
(Fig \) begin to approach the characteristic tumor type 
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Emphasis has been placed so far more on the general pictures of 
the results than on any specific comparisons except in isolated cases. 
Some more specific relations will now be given. 

Comparing the corresponding methyl and ethyl esters it is seen 
that for the butyrates the actions are greater in every ease for the 
methyl ester than for the ethyl ester, except for the kidney where 
they are the same. For the acetates, the actions arc less in every 
case for the methyl ester than for the ethyl ester except for the 
tumor, spleen, and brains, where they are the same. For the ben- 
zoates, the actions arc less for the methyl ester with leg muscle, 
heart muscle, and kidney, and very nearly the same for the rest. 
The actions on methyl butyrate arc greater in every case than on 
methyl acetate; greater for ethyl butyrate than for ethyl acetate 
with leg muscle, heart muscle, lungs, and testes; less witli brains; 
and much the same with tumor, kidney, spleen, and liver. 

In view of previous studies on glyceryl triacetate and etlr^l 
butyrate,"’ a comparison of the former with the butyrates may be of 
interest. Comparing glyceryl triacetate and methyl butyrate, 
greater action was found for the latter with leg muscle, heart muscle, 
lung, spleen, and testes; comparing glyceryl triacetate and ethyl 
butyrate, greater action was found for the latter with leg muscle, 
heart muscle, and lung. 

The isomeric esters might also be compared. For example, greater 
action was observed on phenyl acetate than on methyl benzoate in 
every case, but the ratio varied from 100:50 for leg muscle to 100:0 
for spleen and brains. With benzyl acetate and ethyl benzoate, very 
nearly the same actions were observed with lieart muscle, lungs, and 
testes, while benzyl acetate was higher with the rest. Isobutyl ace- 
tate gave larger actions than ethyl butyrate with brains; the reverse 
was true for the other materials. 

It is obvious that the curves show characteristic relations or types 
for the tumor and each tissue. These relations as given hold only 
for the conditions of the experiments which were used, but it would 
naturally be possible to obtain analogous curves or types for other 
conditions. In addition to the general “pictures” a more detailed 
study of the results, taken in pairs of esters or groups of esters, 
brings out relations, a few of which were given, which make it 

“ K. G. Falk, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 36, 1047 (1914) ; K. G. Falk and K. 
Suglura, Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. srt, 217 (1915) ; cf. also results given In Chapter VI. 
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possible to characterize definitely the action of a given tissue, or of 
a given extract as obtained by extraction of a tissue, perhaps un- 
known. In such comparisons, however, care must be taken not to 
assume definite relative actions for tissues and esters in cases where 
the absolute actions are small and introduce the possibility of error 
which might obscure the real relations. Reference to the results 
in Table I will show where the possibility of such errors might exist. 

This raises tin; question of the absolute actions which were de- 
termined and which must necessarily be included for a proper under- 
standing of the relations. It is advisable to compare extracts of the 
same amounts of original tumor or tissues. Even so, since different 
groups of rats were used, the absolute actions were found to differ 
considerably at times. It was only possible to obtain complete 
series for all the tissues in a few cases, and it might be misleading 
to present these results as conclusive evidence of such absolute 
actions. It is preferable to state some general relations for the 
present. 

The first striking fact which may be mentioned is the small value 
of the carcinoma action on all the esters. The heart and leg muscle 
and tlie brain actions are of the same order of magnitude, but the 
actions of the other tissues are very much greater. While there are 
differences which depend upon the ester used, it may be said that 
in general the actions were largest with the kidney and liver (not’ 
very different for the two), that the testes followed closely, and then 
tlic spleen and ttie lungs. While this statement is a very rough 
approximation to the facts, it may be pointed out that the order 
may be different in certain cases. Thus, the kidney is low with 
methyl butyrate while the lung and testes are high, etc. Such facts, 
however, do not invalidate the general statement of the relations. 

Some of the results obtained for the protease actions of the tumor 
and tissue extracts are given in Table II. Only those for which the 
concentration corres{)onded to 8.9 mg. of tissue extracted per cc. of 
solution tested are given. 

Considerable differences in the actions are evident. For the pep- 
tone, the order of decreasing magnitude of the actions is kidney, 
lungs, liver, spleen, testes, tumor, brains, and leg muscle. For the 
casein, the order is kidney, spleen, lungs, testes, liver and tumor, 
brains, and leg muscle. The small absolute values of the carcinoma 
actions arc striking again, as well as the high value of the kidney. 
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Table II. 

Protease Actions (Formol Method) of the Rat Carcinoma and 
Tissue Extracts. 


Experiment 

No. 

Tumor or 
Tissue 

Actions in tenths of milli- 
equivalents 

Peptone 

Casein 

96 

Carcinoma 

0.65 

0.28 

97 

It 

0.77 

0.17 

95 

Leg Muscle 

0.26 

0.13 

95 

Kidney 

2.40 

2.31 

100 RT 

n 

2.39 

2.27 

95 

Lung 

1.32 

0.68 

100 RT 

11 

1.20 

0.41 

95 

Spleen 

0.92 

0.74 

100 RT 

(( 

0.95 

0.51 

95 

Testes 

0.90 

0.47 

95 

Brains 

0.49 

0.15 

95 

Liver 

1.12 

0.29 

97 RT 

i “ 

1.27 

0.37 


Also, the carcinoma showed p;reater action tlian tlie leg muscle. The 
order of the actions is obviously different for the two i)r()t(Mn 
preparations. 

The relative actions on the two preparations cannot be comparc'd 
as readily as with the ester-hydrolyzing actions, since only two sub- 
strates were used, and also because a number of the actions, 
especially on the casein, were too small to use without introducing 
considerable errors into the relative actions. Even so, it may be 
pointed out that the ratio of the two actions for tlie kidney was very 
nearly unity, and that the relative action on the peptone became 
greater in approximately the order spleen, testes, lung, leg muscle, 
tumor, brain, and liver. For the liver tlie ratio of the actions was 
nearly 4 to 1. 

It is evident that with a number of different protein substrates, 
series of results with different tissues would be obtained, which, 
when compared in the same way as the ester-hydrolyzing actions, 
would show analogous results. The few results given here for the 
protease actions are so similar to the lipase actions which were given 
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in greater detail, that it is perhaps permissible to consider that these 
lipase results are of deeper significance as regards the general 
enzyme characters of the materials than might be expected at first 
sight. 

The results which have been presented show definite characteristic 
‘^pictures” for the ester-hydrolyzing actions of the rat tumor and 
tissues. The protease actions were not studied in as great detail, 
but ^enough has been presented with these to show that analogous 
“pictures” might be developed with a number of protein preparations 
to make the same sort of differentiation possible. The relative 
actions of the various enzyme materials proved to be of the most 
significance in the interpretation of the results, but the absolute 
actions should also be considered. They aid in the study of the 
relative actions and also, in some cases, bring out interesting rela- 
tions which might otherwise be ignored. 

Several facts must be emphasized in the discussion of the results. 
In the first place, the curves presented and the relations developed 
refer to one special set of experimental conditions. While such curves 
and relations undoubtedly are typical of all studies of this nature, 
the details of the relations developed under different experimental 
conditions would unquestionably be quite different. 

Secondly, the small absolute values for the enzyme actions of 
the tumor, in comparison with the enzyme actions of a number of 
tissues, are striking. Apparently, the magnitudes of the enzyme 
actions arc not characteristic of these tumors or “abnormal” growths, 
but rather certain characteristic types of action. 

The results obtained with the rat tumor and tissues have been 
presented in some detail, since they may be taken to underlie in 
principle as well as in fact all the work along these lines. 

The data obtained with the tissues of other animals will not be 
presented in as extended a form. Only the averages will be given in ^ 
the figures which are plotted in the same way, and some general 
statements of the absolute values of the actions will be added. 
Some results found with human tissues are included. These were 
obtained on materials from autopsies and are not as definite as the 
results with animal tissues, partly because of the character of the 
material and partly because of the limited number of results. 
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, Fig. 17. Averages of Liver Extracts. 

The rat, rabbit, and human livers show a general similarity; the beef liver 
being quite different. The low relative actions of the human liver on benzyl 
acetate and isobutyl acetate are to be noted, as well as the fact that the 
actions of all on pnenyl acetate and methyl butyrate are of the same order 
of magnitude, and on ethyl butyrate not much less. 
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Fia. 18. Averages of Kidney Extracts. 

The four curves show different pictures or types of actions. The relatively 
high actions on the butyrates shown by the rabbit extracts, the low actions 
on all esters except phenyl acetate and glyceryl triacetate by the human 
extracts, may be specially noted. 
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Fia. 19. Averages of Lung Extracts. 

The various pictures are quite similar, although individual differences are 
apparent. The high values on methyl butyrate of all the extracts, and 
on ethyl butyrate, especially of the human extracts, may be noted. The 
differences in actions of the different extracts on various pairs and groups 
of the esters are sufficient to distinguish between them. 
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Fig. 20. Avcrugfis of Brain Extracts. 

There is marked similarity in the actions of the different extracts. The 
differences which can be observed are of minor character and include the 
smaller relative actions of rat and beef extracts on ethyl butyrate, etc. 
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The absolute actions of the extracts of tissues from various sources 
will depend to a certain extent upon the ester used, since the 
‘‘pictures” of the relative actions are different. Even so, some 
general conclusions may be stated. As a rule, the rat tissues are 
the most active, followed by rabbit, beef and human tissues in the 
order given. In some cases, the beef showed tlie greatest action (as 
with the liver for a number of esters), in others, the rabbit, but 
the general statement given may be accepted. The orders of the 
amounts of actions for the different tissues are 1. Liver, 2. Lung, 
3. Kidney, 4. Brain, for the rabbit, beef and human, and 1. Kidney, 
2. Liver, 3. Lung, 4. Brain, for the rat. The brain extracts showed 
the smallest absolute actions in every case, and the same picture 
of relative actions for every animal studied. 

These results refer to the lipase or ester-hydrolyzing enzymes. 
The protease actions which were studied in a manner similar to the 
studies of rat tissues already given, did not lead to results as simple 
and as clear-cut as the lipase actions and therefore will not be given. 

If general conclusions are permissible on the bases of these results 
on tissues from different animals, it may be stated that the corre- 
sponding tissues may show the same or different pictures for the 
relative enzyme actions and also for the values of the absolute ac- 
tions. There appears to be no way of predicting the characters of 
the results. Some interesting relations, such as the similarity in the 
actions of the various brain extracts, are interesting and striking. 

Some of the results which have been obtained with tumors of 
human origin, perhaps the most interesting part of this investigation, 
will now be given, in the forms of plots, with brief reports of the 
clinical and histological findings, and statements as to the absolute 
actions observed. 

The absolute values of the actions of these tumors of human 
origin vary considerably among themselves, but, in general, for 
comparable concentrations, they arc found to be small as compared 
with most tissues, either from human or other sources. They arc 
more nearly of the order of magnitude of those found with muscle 
or brain extracts than the other tissues. 

A number of results obtained with tumors which contained 
variable quantities of non-tumor tissue arc not given. The pictures 
for these are irregular and do not appear to belong to any type, due 
unquestionably to the fact that mixtures were being studied. 
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Fig. 22, Miscellaneous Tumors of Human Origin. 

A number of pictures of results similar to the Flexncr-Jobling rat carcinoma 
results, obtained with various tumors are shown. The histological findings 
were as follows: A. Metastasis in spleen, transitional type, carcinoma of 
either testis or spermatic cord. B. Neuro-fibroma of thigh. C. Multilociilar 
cystadeno-carcinoma, papillary. D. Metastasis from carcinoma of left ovary. 
E, Solid alveolar carcinoma of breast. F. Metastasis to liver from carcinoma 
of rectum. G. Teratoid of testicle. Because of the similarity of the “pic- 
tures” of these actions, the different curves arc not labeled. However, it 
may be stated that the order in which the histological findings are given is 
that found for the decreasing relative actions on ethyl butyrate. 
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Fig. 23. Lipomas-Human. 

The pictures found for these are entirely different from those given in 
the two preceding figures and the Flexner-Jobling rat carcinoma. It may 
be noted that these tumors are of fatty, benign character. 
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Fig. 24. Fibromyoinas of Uterus. Type I. (Like Rat Carcinoma). 

These curves show a definite likeness of a number of fibromyoinas of the 
uterus to the rat carcinoma type. A number of dilTcrent specimens pave 
the same picture as shown, each curve representing a surgical case. The 
histological findings were practically the same. It would serve no useful 
purpose here to give the individual histories. 
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Fig. 26. Fibroinyoma of Uterus (R18). 

A. Hard, white mass, more or less spherical, about 4.5 inches in diameter. 

B. Hard, white mass, 2.5 inches in diameter, slightly more color than A. 

C. Small, hard, white masses, 0.5 to 1 inch in diameter, imbedded in uterine 

muscle. 

D. Uterine muscle with outer membrane removed. 

E. Outer membrane of uterus. 

A, B, C, and E showed the same type of action (Type II) ; B, Type I, 
similar to the rat carcinoma. The Type II actions are evidently the same 
as the uterine muscle actions. 
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Fig. 27. Fibromyoma of Uterus (R28). 

A. Hard, slightly colored mas.ses; % to 3 inches in diameter. 

B. Two masses, 1.5 and 3 inches in diameter; red and slightly necrotic on 

border. 

C. Two masses, 1.5 and 3 inches in diameter; in color between A and B. 

D. Hard mass, 2 inches in diameter, with calcified scales on border. 

Three of the masses of this specimen showed Type I actions similar to 

the rat carcinoma; one mass showed Type II actions, similar to uterine 
muscle. 
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The results on tumors of human origin which are shown in the 
last seven figures show a marked similarity in action for a number 
of different types of tumors. These actions are also similar to those 
shown by the Flexner-Jobling rat carcinoma. Although differences 
are shown in the histological findings in a number of these cases, 
these differences are not reflected in the relative enzyme actions as 
shown. It is true that more careful study and analysis of the re- 
sults may show such differences of secondary nature, but for the 
purpose in view only the general relations will be given. There 
appears to be some underlying factor in tumor growth as shown by 
the enzyme actions, common to a large number and of fundamental 
significance. On the other hand, the results with the lipoma and 
Type II of the fibromyoma of the uterus show that all tumors do not 
fall into the same general grouping as regards the enzyme actions. 
This is especially true as regards the fibromyomas which in a number 
of cases showed definite differences in actions, even with different 
parts or masses from the same case, the one type of action being 
similar to that of the Flexner-Jobling rat carcinoma and various 
human tumors, the other type of action being similar to the uterine 
muscle actions. The figures show a few of these results; up to the 
present over 30 specimens of fibromyomas of the uterus have been 
studied in this way. As far as the records show, the histological 
findings of the fibroid tumors showing these two types of actions 
were essentially the same. No regular differences, either micro- 
scopic or macroscopic, were observed. The reasons for such differ- 
ences in the enzyme actions of these tumors are therefore entirely 
unknown. 

Despite the incomplete knowledge of the enzyme actions of cer- 
tain tumor types, the regularities which have been found with the 
tumors of human origin point to definite similarities, and also 
differences, which indicate possibilities of further study along 
similar lines. It is hoped that it will be possible to publish shortly 
some results which will perhaps help to clear up some of the relations 
found and to show their connection with other processes involving 
growth. 

One further point may be taken up in this chapter. It is possible 
that the presence of certain substances peculiar to a given tissue 
might modify an enzyme behavior common to all tissues. In this 
way the different pictures obtained for the various tissues would 




Fig. 28. In this and the following figures the ordinates show amounts of 
hydrolysis in tenths of milli-equivalents of acid formed from equivalent 
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amounts of the indicated esters which are plotted at equidistant intervals 
on the abscissa axis. 

Beef liver-beef kidney mixtures. The kidney and boiled liver-kidney 
actions were practically identical, as were also the liver and boiled kidney- 
liver actions. The liver-kidney mixture was, if anything, slightly less active 
than the boiled kidney-liver mixture, and definitely less active than the sum 
of the liver and kidney actions (upper curve). The types of actions (rela- 
tive actions on the various esters) were very nearly the same for the “Found” 
and “Calculated” mixtures. These would be more obvious if the relative 
actions on the percentage scale had been plotted in place of the absolute 
actions as such. The fact that the “Calculated” actions were greater than 
the “Found” actions may be taken only as evidence of the fact that the 
actions of even one tissue alone on the esters are not proportional di- 
rectly to the concentration of that tis.sue in the extract. The application to 
the results with mixtures of two difTi'rent tissues follows from this relation. 

The results of the mixture of the liver and kidney, because of a similarity 
of their relative actions separately on the different esters, are not so striking 
as those shown in Fig. 29. 


be accounted for without the necessity of assuming a cliaracteristic 
enzyme behavior for each separate tissue. This explanation, if 
correct, would change the study from that of different, though 
related, enzymes in different tissues to a study of the actions of 
various substances on one enzyme or one group of enzymes. The 
view can be readily tested by studying mixtures of tissue extracts 
and of tumor and tissue extracts. 

The experimental methods were the same as those used in ob- 
taining the results already presented. The only additions to bo 
made include the facts that in the mixtures of tissue extracts and 
of tumor-tissue extracts, 5 cc. of each extract were used and 5 cc. 
of water added to make up the usual 15 cc., and in preparing the 
boiled extracts, these were boiled over a free flame for 5 minutes, 
made up to original volume, and then 5 cc. portions diluted to 15 cc. 
with water, or mixed with 5 cc. of unboiled extract, 5 cc. of water 
added and tested in the usual way. 

The results on the ester-hydrolyzing actions arc presented in Figs. 
28 to 33. They cover mixtures of beef kidney and beef lung; beef 
kidney and beef liver; and rat tumor with rat spleen; rat lung, rat 
kidney, and rat liver. 

The results are plotted as absolute actions (tenths of milli- 
equivalents of esters hydrolyzed). The concentrations of tissue and 
tumor extracted corresponded to 8.9 to 9.0 mg. of each per cc. of 
final solution tested except for the rat tumor-rat liver mixture where 
the tumor concentration was doubled. 
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Kstcr-iiydrolyzing Actions of Bccf Livcr and Bcef Kidney Extracts 

Alone and Alixcd. 



Absolute actions found with tissue 
extracts 

Calculated 
one-half 
the sum 
of 5L and 
5K. 

5 cc.L* 

5 cc. K 1 

5 cc. L-j- 
5 cc. K 

2.5 cc. L-f- 
2.5 cc. K 

PhOAc I 

2.92 

1.00 

3.15 

2.09 

1.96 

G1 (OAc)a 

3.65 

1.76 

3.74 

2.53 

2.71 

MeOBu 

2.80 

0.21 

2.90 

2.09 

1.51 

PhCH^OAc 

1.87 

0.91 

2.11 

1.35 

1.39 

EtOAc 

1.98 

0.66 

1.88 

1.31 

1.32 

MeOAc 

2.01 

0.61 

2.07 

1.32 

1.31 

EtOBu 

2.26 

0.34 

2.11 

1.34 

1.30 

McOBz 

0.44 

0.04 

0.52 

0.27 

0.24 

EtOBz 

0.38 

0.00 

0.47 

0.25 

0.19 

IsobuOAc 

1.99 

0.84 

2.37 

1.58 

1.42 


*L represents liver; and K, kidney. 


Each solution was made up to 15 cc. and tested in the same way. 
Columns 2 and 3 in the table give the results obtained with the 
liver and kidney separately at a definite concentration for each; 
Column 4, the results for the mixtures of these same concentrations, 
the values being considerably less than the sums of the actions in 
Columns 2 and 3 except for the benzoates; Column 5, the results for 
the mixtures with the concentrations half those in Columns 2 and 3 
(or in Column 4) ; and Column 6, the results calculated from the 
sums of the actions in Columns 2 and 3 and divided by 2. The 
results in the last two columns are comparable. They show striking 
agreements between the found and calculated results except for 
one ester, methyl butyrate. In other words, at similar concentra- 
tions for the mixtures the absolute actions as well as the relative 
actions of the mixture of tissue extracts are made up additively of 
the actions of the separate tissue extracts. 
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Fig. 29. Beef kidney-brof liiiiK mixtures’. The kidnc'v and lun^: actions 
alone present entirely different picture.^. Addition of boiled extracts did 
not affect the re.sults in any way. The “Calculat(‘d” iiiixture ^ave absolute 
actions greater than the “Found” mixture, but the two pictures (relative 
actions or shapes of curves) are very nearly the same. The action of 
methyl butyrate (or perhaps glyceryl triac('tate) only shows a small irregu- 
larity. If calculated in terms of percentages, the agreement between these 
relative actions would be .still more apparent. 
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Fig. 30. Rat tumor-rat lung mixtures. 


The results shown on Charts 30 to 33 may be considered together Thev 
show clearly that the type or picture of the relative actions found in every 
mixture is essentially the same as that calculated from the separate actions. 
Ihe absolute actions of the experimentally determined mixture are how- 
ever again less in every case than the sums of the separate actions This 
IS not surprising as already pointed out. It may be noted, on the other 
hand first, that the absolute tumor actioms in every case are much less than 
the absolute tissue actions; and second, the striking facts that the tumor- 
kidney mixtures show smaller absolute actions than the kidney alone This 
IS also true for some of the estem with the tumor-lung and tumorlspleen 
mixtures as compared with the lung and spleen actions alone For the 
tumor-liyer imxtiires the actions throughout are greater than the actions 
ol the liver alone. The differences arc not large in any case, and they are 
not such as to change the characters of the curves or pictures of the “Found’' 
mixtures as compared with the “Calculated” mixtures. It is, of course im- 
possible to state at the present time whether these small effects are 'pro- 
duced by the tissue acting on the tumor or rice versa. They can only be 
noted ^ being of secondary significance in connection with the main problem 
under investigation. ^ 
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Some results with protease actions are shown in Table IV. The 
conditions of the experiments were the same as those stated earlier 
in this chapter. These results need little additional explanation. 

• The ratios of the actions on the two preparations show very good 
agreements between the found and calculated (from the separate 
determinations) values in the first two experiments; not quite so 
good in the third, although in view of the magnitudes of the actions 
and the differences between the values of the ratios of the tumor 
and liver alone, no specific action of the one or the other can be 
said to iiave occurred. The absolute actions found for the mix- 
tures are, in every case, less than the actions calculated, as with the 
ester-hydrolyzing actions, and may be referred to similar causes. 


Table IV. 

Protease Actions of Some Tissue and Tumor Extracts Alone and 
in Mixtures 


"iijxpcnment 

Actions on: 

Ratio of 

‘a^Vvoi\^5. 

Peptone; 


Mnterk) tested 

Peptone 

Casein 

Casein 

R 22 Beef 

Kidney 

1.69 

0.48 

3.52 


Liver 

0.91 

0.34 

2.68 


Kidney + liver, found 

1.93 

0.60 

3.22 


“ calculated 

2.60 

0.82 

3.17 

1131 Beef 

Kidney 

1.70 

0.55 

3.09 


Lung 

0.76 

0.35 

2.17 


Kidney + lung, found 

1.75 

0.68 

2.57 


“ -f calculated 

2.46 

0.90 

2.73 

100 Rat 

Tumor 

0.94 

0.39 

2.41 


Liver 

1.10 

0.20 

5.50 


Tumor -f liver, found 

1.30 

0.47 

2.77 


-f- calculated 

2.04 

0.59 

3.46 


These results show that, for the mixtures and actions studied, 
no specific influence on the enzyme action which can be ascribed 
to a substance or substances present in a given tissue or tumor 
peculiar to that material, was observed. The results given by 
Loevenhart® a number of years ago point in the same direction. 
He found that with extracts of the liver and pancreas of the dog 
and pig, the activity of mixtures for the lower fatty acid esters was 

•A. S. Loevenhart, J. Biol. Chem. S, 427 (1906-07). 
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made up only of the activity of the ingredients. With olive oil and 
pancreas extracts in mixtures, increases over those calculated for 
the separate extracts were found. These, however, may well have 
been due to other causes such as, possibly, solubility effects, etc. 

The evidence presented here relates in the main to the relative 
actions on the various substrates for each series. The absolute 
actions of mixtures were found in every case to be less than the 
sums of the actions of the constituents of the mixtures separately. 
As shown experimentally in one case, these differences may be re- 
ferred mainly to the fact that the enzyme action of a given material 
in the case of those studied was not porportional to its concentra- 
tion. Consequently it is not surprising that the action of a mixture 
containing two materials each of a definite concentration is less 
than the actions of the materials alone each of the same concen- 
tration as in the mixture. At the same time, certain minor in- 
fluences of some of the tissue extracts on the absolute actions of the 
mixtures were observed which require confirmation and more ex- 
tended study before anything definite can be said with reference 
to them. 

The results which have been presented here at some length show 
some of the possible developments in the study of enzyme actions 
both from the point of view of the enzyme actions as such, and 
also in connection with the study of processes operating in living 
matter and tlie relations between such processes. Although the 
writer is directly interested in the latter pliase of the problem, it 
may perhaps be permissible to say that the results so far obtained 
promise to systematize and possibly throw light upon a number of 
the reactions occurring in living matter and the relations between 
these. It may also be stated that some interesting data have been 
obtained in the study of the enzyme actions of embryonic tissues 
and their relations to the corresponding adult tissues and tumors, 
but it would lead too far to enter into these here. 

Finally, in connection with the work which has been presented 
here, reference will be made to the papers which have already 
appeared.^ The investigation is still in progress, and it is hoped 
that it will be possible to present additional communications in 
due time. 

»K. G. Falk, II. M. Noyes, and K. Su^ura, J. Cancer Research 6, 285 (1921) ; 
J. Biol. Chem. 53, 75 (1922) ; 55, 653, 56, 903 (1923) ; 5U, 183, 213, 221 (1924) ; 
Jour. Arner. Chem. Soc. JfS, 1885 (1924). 



X— Present Status of the Enzyme Problem 

In discussing the present status of the enzyme problem, the views 
presented will be those of a chemist who has worked on certain 
phases of the question, and whose personal outlook, inclinations, 
associations, and opportunities for study, will color his opinions to 
a certain extent. Most stress will therefore be placed on the 
chemical features of the problem. The views of a physiologist, of 
a botanist, or of a biologist, in discussing the same questions might 
well lead to entirely new viewpoints and emphasize different aspects 
of the problem. Bearing in mind the limitations indicated, a brief 
summary of some of the questions will be presented. 

In the first place, it may be pointed out that no attempt has 
been made to describe and summarize all the enzyme work which 
has been recorded. A very complete and critical review of this 
nature is being published by H. von Euler.^ It seems hardly 
necessary or advisable to attempt to duplicate such a summary. 
It has been the aim of the writer to bring out relationships of enzyme 
actions to other phenomena in chemistry, to present only data which 
would make such relationships clear, and to give some of the more 
recent work on enzyme actions in order to show the trend the study 
of the problems is taking. 

A review of the topics treated in the earlier portions of this book 
may make the point of view clearer. In the first chapter the general 
problem of enzymes and enzyme actions was outlined and the 
general lines of investigation stated which appear at the present 
time to offer the most promise. These include such problems as the 
kinetics of enzyme actions, the comparative actions of various 
enzymes on different substrates, the purification of enzyme ma- 
terials, and the study of enzymes as substances possessing definite 
chemical structures or configurations. The purpose of this mono- 
graph is to point out the progress which has been made in these 
lines of investigation. This method of treatment implies that 

» Two parts have appeared at the time of writing : “Allgemeinc Chemie der 
Enzyme,” II Edition, Parts I and II, Munich and Wiesbaden, 1020 and 1922. 
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enzymes are to be considered as chemical substances which obey 
the laws of chemistry, and whose actions arc explainable by the 
theories ill vogue. In short, enzymes and enzyme actions form an 
integral and active part of chemical science, falling in line with 
present theories, suggesting new hypotheses, and together with 
other topics and fields of chemistry, correlating facts and relations. 

In order to bring out these views, some of the general relations 
and theories of chemistry which arc most closely related, and which 
apparently muy be applied to enzyme actions more or less directly, 
arc outlined in the first two chapters. Chapter I also includes some 
of the more recent views of chemical structure. In Chapter II are 
stated the elementary equations of chemical kinetics, since enzymes 
manifest their actions by changes in velocities of chemical reactions, 
with special emphasis placed on the limitations of the deductions, 
and a general theory of chemical reac^tions, including catalytic re- 
actions is given as a necessary foundation for the further develop- 
ments and classifications. The theoretical considerations given in 
these two chapters at first sight are not needed in the usual study 
of enzyme actions, but if the latter are to be treated as, and made 
part of, one of the general problems of chemistry, they must be in- 
cluded in some form. Generally, enzyme actions are spoken of as 
chemical actions and the subject disposed of in this way without 
stating what may be meant by this all-inclusive generalization. It 
appears to be advisable for further progress to be more specific 
even at the risk of finding the results which may be useful some- 
what meagre in quantity, and the theoretical developments which 
have been given not always sound. Following the lines of reasoning 
indicated, in the third chapter some of the properties, relations, 
and theories involved in some of the simpler chemical reactions 
of use in enzyme studies are outlined. It is shown that, while much 
has been done in the way of systematizing the relations and many 
questionable points have been cleared up, a completely satisfactory 
explanation and theory of even the simplest and most carefully 
studied of these reactions is not at hand. 

The more direct description of enzymes and enzymes actions is 
then taken up. Physical properties common to enzyme preparations 
are described in Chapter IV and chemical properties common to 
enzyme preparations in Chapter V. The distinction between physi- 
cal and chemical properties is arbitrary and artificial to some extent 
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and is made wninfy ns a matter of convenience. The views on ad- 
sorption which have been suggested by others as possibly the main 
feature of enzyme actions are given. The relation between chemical 
structures and adsorption are discussed and the view upheld that 
the chemical structure is the predominating influence in these ac- 
tions. The main chemical property considered is that connected 
with the acidity of the medium or mixture ip which the enzyme 
action takes place. A number of questions connected with this 
property are taken up. Interesting parallelisms between the be- 
haviors of indicators and of enzymes are pointed out. The fact 
that the hydrogen ion concentration affects most chemical reactions 
and that maximum or minimum influences on velocities may fre- 
quently be observed was also indicated. The specificities of enzyme 
actions arc also considered briefly. The probable chemical struc- 
tures of some enzymes and the purest and most satisfactory enzyme 
preparations which have been obtained arc described in Chapter VI. 
These results indieiitc also the manner in which new enzyme prob- 
lems may be taken up in so far as obtaining the necessary material 
is concerned. The mechanism of enzyme actions, based funda- 
mentally on the kinetic equations given in Chapter II, is discussed 
in Chapter VII. The (‘ornplicated nature of the reactions, the under- 
lying principles involved, and some of the attempts at solving the 
relations are described. A careful study of some of the work which 
is outlined in this chapter taken in connection with the contents 
of Chapters II and III will serve to show the difficulties which arc 
encountered in applying exact kinetic equations to tlie experimental 
work with enzymes and the necessity for making clear the various 
assumptions which are introduced in such measurements and calcu- 
lations. A few of the industrial and laboratory uses and applica- 
tions of enzymes are outlined in Chapter VIII. In Chapter IX 
recent work on some of the enzyme actions of tissues and tumors 
from various animal and human sources is given for the purpose 
of indicating a possible application of enzyme studies to a related 
field of science. 

The enzyme studies of tissue and tumor materials described 
showed definite differences and similarities which may ultimately 
aid in throwing light on the problems involved in normal and (so- 
called) abnormal growth. The conditions of working under which 
these resists were obtained were purposely kept as simple as possible, 
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no substance being added which might interfere with or modify tlie 
enzyme actions. Recently, Willstiittcr and IMcmmen" publislied 
some work along somewhat similar lines, in which the lipase actions 
of certain tissues were studied after the addition of substances su(‘li 
as albumin, sodium oleate, and calcium chloride, in order to retain 
the same conditions of testing in all the experiments. Ibiquestion- 
ably, these results of Willstiitter and Memmen will prove to be of 
great interest and value, but from the point of view of the investiga- 
tion described in Chapter TX the addition of such foreign substances 
would tend to complicate the conditions and probably obscure the 
very relations and comparative actions sought. 

The colloidal property has been assumed in the past to be to a 
certain extent characteristic of enzymes. In the present treatment, 
the colloidal property as such has been ignored or at least relegated 
to a subordinate position in considering the actions. The enzyme 
substances are assumed to behave on clicrnical treatment just as 
other substances behave. The exact state of a substance, wheth(*r 
gaseous, liquid, solid, or in solution, will naturally modify the 
relations observed, but fundamentally the chemical reactions of a 
substance are based upon its chemical properties. There appears 
to be no valid reason to separate colloidal substances and to attempt 
to develop a new point of view in order to discuss the chemical 
reactions of such substances. Obviously, with a different set of sub- 
stances, or with the same set of substances in a different state, 
experimental work may bring out some heretofore unknown or 
ignored property. The view is gaining ground rapidly that the 
attempts to develop a colloid chemistry distinct from the ordinary 
chemistry have failed and that the most satisfactory point of view 
lies in considering colloid chemistry as a part of chemistry, at the 
same time including those portions of physics which apply more 
directly to the phenomena. As stated already, the colloidal prop- 
erty of most enzyme preparations may be due to the fact that these 
are obtained from biological material. The enzyme property, how- 
ever, is not necessarily connected with the colloidal property, 
although the stability of the enzyme property may, in a measure, 
be connected with the complexity of the molecule or micelle as a 
whole. It should therefore be possible to obtain the former even 
fro m biological material, in a crystalloidal or readily dialyzable 

* R. Willstatter and F. Memmen, Z. physiol. Chem. 133, 229 (1924). 
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form. The work of Willstatter on the purification of enzyme ma- 
terials indicates some of the possibilities along such lines. This 
view, as well as other views to be outlined presently, may perhaps 
be thought to be too simple for the complex conditions which are 
met with in enzyme work. There is no intention of ignoring the 
great experimental difficulties which are encountered in enzyme 
work, and the very unsatisfactory material (chemically speaking) 
which must so frequently be handled. On the other hand, it is 
desired to throw out as far as possible complex theories of actions 
and to go back to definite chemical principles. In going back to 
such principles and relations, it is not meant that the phenomena 
can be treated at present as simply and as satisfactorily either 
from the experimental or the theoretical side as those phenomena 
which have been under investigation for hundreds of years. It is 
not known whether the presentation of such a point of view is suc- 
cessful in the present instance. Whether it is or not, it is the belief 
of the writer that this is the direction in whicli progress can be 
acliievcd. 

The study of the chemical structures of enzymes is part of the 
study of the chemical structures of substances of biochemical origin. 
In isolating such substances from living matter, changes are fre- 
quently brought about by the reagents or treatments employed. 
Especially with substances of large molecular weight, colloidal 
substances, and those possessing optical activity, would changes be 
expected, which, while not detectable by many of the usual methods, 
still cause the substances to have different properties from those 
tliey possess in vivo. Much is known of the structures of simple 
substances obtained from biological material, but for the complex 
bodies, such as the proteins and starches, only the component parts 
and some of the methods of linking between these have been eluci- 
dated. It might appear therefore that the determination of enzyme 
structure would have to wait for the solution of the problem of the 
structure of other similar complex bodies. This, however, does not 
follow necessarily, and, in fact, it appears as if the problem might 
be reversed in some cases. The study of the structure of an enzyme 
is simplified by the fact that it is possible to follow a change in its 
structure by the change in activity. This, in a sense, furnishes an 
additional reagent and makes possible the study of an enzyme in a 
state more nearly approaching that in which it exists in the living 
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organism. There is therefore a possibility that the dctcraiination 
of the structures of enzymes will precede the determination of the 
structures of other biological materials. 

Following this line further, an enzyme may be conceived of as 
consisting of a molecule showing specific properties, or of a definite 
grouping in a more complex molecule. This point of view was de- 
veloped in some detail in Chapter VI, where it was considered that 
an enzyme grouping was responsible for a given action. In this 
connection, it is of interest to quote from a paper by Taylor pub- 
lished some years ago-'^: “Upon the basis of the cuiTcnt conception 
of fermentative acceleration as consisting in the establishment of 
intermediary reactions, the chemical properties of tlic different 
groups within the molecide would determine whether a certain 
substance could be an accelerator for a certain reaction; and a single 
molecule could in all correctness be assumed to contain different 
groups that would qualify it to act as accelerator for different 
actions . . . there is no reason why all the enzymic iictivities of 
the pancreatic juice (lipolytic, proteolytic*, arnylytic, inversion and 
coagulation) should not be ascribed to the different groups of one 
organic molecule.” The possibilities of isomerism, structural, 
tautomeric, and stereoclieini(*al, are so numc'rous in a j)rotein mole- 
cule, for example, as the latter is conceived of at the present time, 
that a great number of structures differing only in th(‘se ways, 
could be given, and presumably, given sufficient time and skill, be 
prepared in the laboratory. 

For a number of years the writer has adopted the view that en- 
zyme actions are due to certain definite groupings in a more or less 
complex molecule, that a definite enzyme grouping could be modified 
in its action by the presence of various atoms or groupings, distinct 
from the enzyme grouping, in the molecule, and that the complexity 
of the molecule as a whole played an important part, colloidal or 
otherwise, in retarding the transformation of the active grouping 
into an inactive one. Essentially similar views have been advocated 
by Michaelis, Euler, Willstiitter, and a number of others, some 
having proposed such a concep)tion of enzyme action years before 
the present writer, others later. The feature which it is desired to 
emphasize in this connection is not a question of deciding priority in 
these views, since it may be taken for granted that each worker came 

•A. B. Taylor, J. Biol. Chenu 5, 400 (1909). 
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to the same general conclusion as a result of his own experimental 
work. The fact that there is considerable agreement, not complete 
it must be admitted, among the different workers with reference to 
the fundamental nature of enzyme actions is encouraging in that 
it gives a more satisfactory working basis, although it may be true 
that the general view presented is actually only the interpretation 
and working hypothesis natural for a chemist to suggest. 

The question of specificity of enzyme actions may be taken up 
next. These specificities, as stated in an earlier chapter, are strik- 
ing in many cases, but not unique considered as chemical phenomena. 
The most obvious reactions in which specificities are used are those 
included in Qualitative Chemical Analysis (and also Quantitative 
Analysis). In the reactions involving the identification of the 
metallic elements, these may be compared to the substrates in 
enzyme actions, and the reagents used to the enzyme preparations 
or materials. There are, in both cases, group reagents and individual 
reagents. With enzymes, for example, amylase, different proteases, 
cmulsin, lipase, etc., act upon certain groups of substrates. Within 
each group there will be smaller differences for each individual sub- 
strate with the group reagent. The conditions must also be kept 
within certain limits. In qualitative analysis, similarly, hydrogen 
sulfide might be used as an example of a reagent showing group 
reactions with certain metallic elements in solution, as well as 
differences with the individuals in the group, while the conditions 
of the reaction (such as acidity or alkalinity, etc.) must be kept 
within certain limits. These analogies might be multiplied in- 
definitely. One set of phenomena is as remarkable as the other, 
but familiarity with the one has made these reactions commonplace, 
while the practical necessity for replacing definite chemical sub- 
stances by substances as yet not as well characterized and therefore 
known by less familiar names, has resulted in enzyme actions and 
their specificities acquiring a certain air of mystery. This is un- 
justified, and their reactions arc no more mysterious than are other 
chemical reactions. 

In the same way, the specificities of the oxidizing enzymes may 
be compared to the actions of the different reagents used in the 
oxidation of inorganic and organic elements and compounds. The 
amount of space devoted to these enzymes in this monograph has 
been small compared with the space devoted to the enzymes which 
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influence hydrolysis reactions. Fimdaincntally, this is due to the 
unsystematic and merely qualitative knowledge of oxidation re- 
actions of almost all organic compounds. The systematization of 
such reactions on some definite basis appears to be possible at 
present. The further developments in the study of the oxidizing 
enzymes will then be based upon these oxidizing relations and a 
satisfactory and reasonable choice of substrate will be possible, 
instead, as at present, of having the choice dcijcnd with each enzyme 
upon the personal preference of the cxpcrirnetcr. 

^ The lock-and-key suggestion of Fischer '^ with regard t(^ specifici- 
ties of enzyme actions may also be taken uj) bi’ielly. This vdew was 
developed from the actions of yeasts and other organisms. He ex- 
tended it to the enzymes, sucrase and emiilsin, acting upon the 
glucosides, and explained the actions by tlie assumj)tion that the 
approach of the molecules which is necessary for the occurrence 
of the chemical process can take place only with similar geometrical 
structures of the reacting components (enzyme and substrate). To 
use a picture or model to illustrate the hypothesis, he suggested 
that enzyme and glucoside must fit in with one another as lock 
and key in order for them to exert a cliemical action upon each 
other. 

This view and analogy has always aroused great interest. It 
is a question, however, as to how far the analogy should be taken 
to hold in connection with elucidating the cliemi(’al structures of 
enzyme molecules. The basic idea of Fischer involves the view of an 
intermediate or primary addition compound between substrate and 
enzyme, a view for which various other lines of evidence have been 
developed. However, the use of tlie lock-and-key simile as more 
than an analogy appears to be open to question. The problem of 
determining the structures or configurations of chemical molecules 
which react or combine with each other docs not, from the evidence 
available from other fields of chemistry, depend upon the similarity 
of the reacting molecules or groupings. In fact, there is just as 
much, if not more, evidence for chemical reaction occurring with 
unlike molecules or groups or atoms. The analogy, therefore, while 
interesting as giving a mechanical picture for certain observations 
of specificity, cannot be used as a means of determining the structure 

*B. Fischer, Be>. w, 12*^5 (1894); cf. E. Fischer and II. Thlerfelder, Ber, t7, 
2036 (1894). 
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or configuration of the enzyme or active enzyme grouping. It is 
possible that the further study of the electronic structures of react- 
ing molecules will throw light on these relations. 

The question of adsorption as a possible explanation for enzyme 
actions was discussed at some length in the earlier chapters. It 
may suffice to state here that in the opinion of the writer adsorption 
represents only a step in the mechanism of enzyme actions and is 
not the dominating factor; that chemical considerations must be 
used to account for the various steps and combinations (including 
adsorption) involved, and that, whatever part adsorption may play 
is due mainly if not entirely to the chemical properties and reactions 
taking place with the adsorbing surface and adsorbed substance. 

It has been found that various materials occurring in natural 
sources, sometimes being present together with the enzyme, possess 
the property of greatly increasing the enzyme action. For example, 
bile salts increase the action of pancreatic lipase. Such substances 
are generally known as co-enzymes in enzyme literature. It would 
appear that any material which increases the action of an enzyme 
preparation may be termed a co-enzyme. Co-enzymes have not 
been mentioned heretofore in this book. Substances which increase 
enzyme actions have been referred to a number of times. There is 
apparently no way of deciding where the actions of such substances 
might be said to end and those of co-enzymes begin. Strictly speak- 
ing, they should all be called by the latter name. Although this may 
fill a psychological need, it seems better not to use a new term for 
such an action unless it is shown that a new or different chemical 
phenomenon is involved. In looking about for analogous chemical 
reactions, it may be pointed out that in certain reactions of inorganic 
chemistry it was found that a mixture of two or more substances 
can increase the velocities of certain changes to a greater extent 
than any one of them can increase the velocity of these same changes 
separately. A well-known reaction is that involved in the action 
of the mixed earths in a Welsbach mantle, a mixture of 99% thoria 
and 1% ceria being found to be most efficient. A more recent strik- 
ing example is that in which it was found possible to oxidize carbon 
monoxide to carbon dioxide at room temperatures with great 
rapidity by means of a mixture of various (four) oxides.® The 
number of these examples could be multiplied greatly. The term 

•A. B. Lamb, W. C. Bray, and J. C. W. Frazer, J. Ind. Eng. Chem. It, 213 (1920). 
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‘‘promoter” action in catalysis has come into use to indicate the 
influence of various substances in increasing the actions of catalysts. 
The general conclusion seems to be that mixtures of catalysts, or of 
a catalyst with substances otherwise inert, can be found for certain 
reactions which produce immeasurably greater increase's in the 
velocities of the reactions than do the single catalysts. 

It seems as if co-enzymes shold be treated similarly. The nature' 
of the substance termed co-enzyme is known in some cases and 
may be very simple in character, sucli as the sodium chloride' action 
with amylase. In other cases it may be (juite comph'x anel b(' 
chemically unidentified, as in certain yeast (ermentations. In vie'w 
of these relations and the similar reactions in other fields of cla'inis- 
try, it seems advisable to drop the term co-enzyme from the litera- 
ture and to attempt to study tlu* problems considered jK'rrtofon' 
under that heading from a chemical standpoint. 

The study of enzyme actions up to tin' present time has dealt 
mainly with problems having as their aim the (h'iermination ot the 
chemical structure of enzymes and the (‘areful investigation of the 
conditions governing the increases in velocities of the chemical 
reactions influenced by enzymes. The methods, n'sults, and tlu'ories 
developed in other branches of chemistry have been used wherever 
possible. It may V)c asked now whether tlu' study of enzynu's and 
enzyme actions has aided in the general develo])inent of cla'inical 
knowledge and theory aside from the spei'ific problems bi'ing studii'd. 
It may be said thjit a beginning has been made in this way. (con- 
sidering the short space* of time in which it has b('(*n jiossibh*, be(*aus(‘ 
of the experimental difficulties involved, to carry on accurate enzyme 
studies, the promise for future usefulness is great. 

The industrial uses of enzymes and some analytic;d work in which 
enzymes are iisi'd as re'agents were n'ferrcd to in (diapti'r \ III. In 
addition, enzyme studies have aided in clarifying certain general 
relations of theoretical chemistry. Reference is made to the topic 
of catalytic reactions primarily, and to the mechanism of chemical 
reactions in general secondarily, knzymes have always been (con- 
sidered to be catalysts. The experimental evidence with regard 
to the mechanism ( 3 f clu'inical reactions whose velocities are in- 
creased by enzymes points unmistakably to the primary formation 
of compounds between enzyme and substrate, followed by the de« 
composition into enzyme and products. The possibility cjf showing 
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this, is due to the nature and properties of the various components 
involved in the actions. All the steps are not clear in some of tlic 
reactions studied, but the general truth oi the mechanism outlined 
seems to be based upon satisfactory evidence. With inorganic, and 
very frequently with organic, reactions which are catalyzed by 
added substances, the evidence for such addition compound forum- 
not readily obtainable. However, as more careful work is 
described in these fields, it is found that an increasing number 

r?/ reactions show this addition compound formation. The proof 
js ordinarily more difficult than with enzyme actions because of the 
properties of the substances and mixtures. As a result of all this 
work it may be stated that the most probable theory for the 
mechanism of chemical reactions in which a catalyst takes part 
involves the formation of an intermediate addition compound with 
the catalyst. Since a catalytic reaction is defined or described as a 
chemical reaction in which the chemical composition of one of the 
products of the reaction is the same as that of one of the initial 
components, the next step in the chemical theory would include in 
such a mechanism of chemical reactions all reactions between two 
or more substances, whether or not the composition of one or more 
of the substances is unchanged as a result of the reaction. This 
is the addition theory of chemical reactions. As the material for 
enzyme actions is presented in this monograph, it would appear 
as if this theory was assumed initially and that enzyme actions 
were assigned a place in it. Logically, however, the matter is re- 
versed, and enzyme actions can really be used as a line of evidence 
in favor of the addition theory. The method of presentation used 
here is simply a matter of convenience to show the nature of enzyme 
actions, their relation to chemical reactions in general, and the 
possibilities for further study. 

It is possible that further advances of analogous nature will result 
from the careful study of enzyme actions. The rcccnt^ork of 
Northrop which was described in Chapter VIII may be referred 
to in this connection, as developing some new views on enzyme 
actions which will undoubtedly be applicable in some form to other 
reactions. At the present time, reactions of organic chemistry are 
throwing considerable light on reactions of inorganic chemistry. 
For example, the mechanism involved in the apparently simple solu- 
tion of a metal in an aqueous solution of an acid is being cleared 
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up by the study of the Barbicr-Grisnard reaction. This is not the 
place to enter into these questions, but tlic relations arc interesting 
and promise much for the future. 

A series of changes in whieli enzyme actions uncpu'stionably play 
a part include those involving carbohydrate transformations in 
plants and animals. Some of these changes have been referred to 
in earlier chapters. Leaving aside the glucose syntlu'sis in plants 
probably from carbon dioxide and water, and considering only the 
relations between hexoses and the polysaccharides, in plants the 
intcrconversions of celluloses, starches, intermediate polysaccharides 
and monosaccharides must be considered; in animals, mainly the 
relation between glycogen and the hexoses. Such substances as the 
glycoproteins need not come into consideration in the first instance. 
Enzyme actions are to be expected in the various materials in 
which these changes occur in irivo. Amylases have been found 
in a number of plants, but it is a striking fact tliat extended investi- 
gation has failed to show satisfactory evideiu'c of such an enzyme in 
the banana,® although there the conversion of staridi into simpler 
carbohydrates is remarkably rapid. It is possible that in these 
changes an oxidation action is involved and not alone an amylase 
action. These results are quoted as possibly indicating complicated 
enzyme and other actions where comparatively simple actions 
might have been expected. The study of the enzyme actions in- 
volved in the, carbohydrate changes in plant and animal life offer 
interesting possibilities. Up to the present very little appears to 
have been done in correlating the enzyme actions with the chemical 
changes which occur. The recent work on the chemical structures 
of the various carbohydrates and the relations ])etween them will 
undoubtedly aid in the more intensive studies of the corresponding 
enzyme actions.’ 

In concluding this monograph, some of the direct applications of 
enzymes in living matter may be mentioned, d he results given 
in Chapter IX and the method of working there described bear 
directly upon these problems. As far as can be told, the chemical 
properties of substances in living matter arc identical with their 
properties as obtained in the laboratory. The characteristic of 
substances in living matter is change, and change in certain definite 
ways. Enzymes are derived from living matter. They induce 

•K. G. Falk and G. McGuire, J. Qcn. Physiol. 3, 595 (1020-21). 
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changes in definite directions in substances of more or less complex 
character. It does not require a far stretch of the imagination to 
consider enzymes the essential feature of living matter — since living 
involves chemical changes in certain directions. Also since enzymes 
arc produced in living matter, the actions appear to be self-per- 
petuating, in that outside directive agencies are not required to 
produce the special enzymes needed to bring about the chemical 
reactions necessary for the continuation of life processes. The 
interest in enzymes and enzyme actions from the point of view of 
life processes is therefore justified because of their importance as 
the directive influences in the chemical reactions of living matter. 
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